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Lasting lesson 


from the school 
of hard knocks 


§ cliblestoncs caused manv a jolt before a 
Scotsman living in Belfast first put pneumatic 
tires on bicycle wheels. This smoothed the 
ride over rough roads, but the primitive rub- 
ber wouldn't hold up until a Way Was found 
to toughen it. 


The discovery: tire life can be double d by 
mixing carbon black into uncured rubber. But 
it wasn't easy to get semisolid gum rubber to 
absorb carbon black. and so a faster, cleaner 
wavy was found: carbon black was stirred into 


synthetic rubber in the liquid (latex) stage. 


Today, Shell Chemical makes possible even 
more intimate absorption of carbon black with 
anew, high-speed mixing method. The result: 
a better, more convenient rubber for tire 
makers ... tires wear longer than ever. 

Producing superior rubber for use by the 
tire industry is one more way Shell Chemical 


helps serve a nation on wheels. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
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1956 1957 1958 1959 
1946 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2...) 916) 121.2 148.6 t149.8-*149.2 
PRODUCTION 
ee ee, ON cn ceded oceans eed heen ebb aeeeasecan 1,281 1,334 2,641 2,627 2,668 
I i a ag 62,880 105,776 169,727 171,280 155,210 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $62,350 $64,886 $65,265 $62,490 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)..............eeeeeeeceeeees 4,238 11,251 12,618 12,538 12,546 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..................... 4,751 6,227 7,129 7,132 7,113 
Geremeeaus Gnas Gidley GV. THOU. OF TERED: oo ccccccccscccccccucccceencs 1,745 1,135 1,320 +1,337 1,336 
PEL ic acne cs banneudsoeeinuudaeeedsewcoiskea.saeees 167,269 246,385 295,358 304,464 320,662 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 82 55 63 65 65 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)................00ee eee 53 33 38 41 43 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted). .... 90 136 141 132 142 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).............. cece cece ewes 22 336 284 300 275 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 311.9 391.8 390.6 390.7 390.1 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... +t73.2 80.3 91.1 91.6 91.6 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... cc cece ee ee eeees tt75.4 90.1 80.8 81.9 81.8 
ee, CO OE ok be ce ced hana ee oa been edanae eee 17.5¢ 17.2¢ 18.6¢ 18.7¢ 18.8¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ ccc cece cece ecees tt76.4 181.6 186.7 186.7 186.7 
ee ee ED OS ND cs vndiccecscesessieecocnveewnes $20.27 $31.50 $36.50 $33.83 $33.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)........ ccc eee ceeeceees 14.045¢  24.795¢  31.870¢  31.630¢  31.565¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ $1.97 $2.25 $2.10 $2.06 $2.03 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ **30.56¢ 34.66¢ 34.50¢ 34.61¢ 34.62¢ 
I EG Ds a xin nne ce sdevescuenctacenueeeersoctscecnes $1.51 $1.60 $1.69 $1.82 $1.78 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)................ 17.08 43.79 56.35 57.86 57.65 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................- 3.05% 4. 64% 4.84% 4.90% 4.92% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... %-1% 1%% 3% % 342% 342% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..............eeee05: ++45,820 55,699 55,889 57,858 57,804 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............-0006: +t71,916 92,483 95,522 94,917 94,666 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. +t9,299 30,185 31,172 31,229 31,330 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... +t49,879 30,548 30,543 29,640 29,276 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ...............--ee eee eeeeeees 23,888 24,566 27,151 27,472 27,212 
1946 Yeor Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK pene Res pe Month 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions)............... Sree $803 $2,551 $2,698 $2,918 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions)................ ae $197 $1,085 $1,094 $1,279 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in ea er $5.5 $12.4 $11.9 $11.9 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions).............. Ns iced Wek ve $9.8 $24.1 $24.1 $24.1 
Imports (in millions)......--..seeeeeeeceeereeeneeeeecescneees $412 $1,072 $1,118 $1,301 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions). ............eeeeeeeeeees SDs 600 de oe $6,704 $42,500 $44,071 $44,203 
installment credit outstanding (in millions).............---+ee0e0- ee $3,174 $32,940 $33,751 $33,943 
oo iminary, we j , . Es * D. Vv ie: 
» Prelimine y, week ended May 2, 1959 tt ay: litigant tn, a Dave, See tae Fiot on each series om request. 
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There'd be mud in someone's eye 
if that hose burst 


B.F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


_ big hose (3 inches inside) 
carries not water but oily mud. 
There’s pressure enough to force the 
mud down to the bottom of an oil 
well, sometimes 3 to 4 miles. At the 
bottom a whirling bit that looks like 
ns al teeth, chewing through dirt 
and rock, is lubricated by the mud. 

Pressure on every square inch inside 
the hose is sometimes as much as 3000 
pounds (about 1% tons). 

Long ago B.F.Goodrich engineers 
had developed hose to stand this pres- 


sure but often the couplings couldn't 
take it. When a coupling was forced 
off, mud squirted all over the place, 
damaged expensive equipment, some- 
times injured workers. 

Then a coupling was developed that 
is built- right into the hose as it’s being 
made. This coupling can’t leak, won't 
come off, stands just as much pressure 
as the hose, won't even move or “‘creep”’ 
under the pressure. B.F.Goodrich en- 

ineers added extra layers of wire and 
fabric at the hose ends to protect 





against bending. They enlarged the 
ends to take couplings of the same 
inside diameter as the hose itself, so 
couplings are “‘full-flow’’. 

This stronger hose with safer cou 
plings is a typical example of what hap 
pens when B.F.Goodrich engineers set 
out to improve a product so that it will 
last longer, stand more abuse. That's 
why it pays to call a B.F.Goodrich dis 
tributor, let him tell you what new 
developments B.F.Goodrich has made 
lately in any rubber products you may 
buy. B.F.Goodrich Industrial Product: 
Co., Dept. M-590, Akron 18, Ohio. 


BE Goodrich industrial rubber products 








How Two PROMINENT COMPANIES 


PREVENT EMERGENCY LOSS 


“SANGAMO” HAD A PROBLEM Take the 
case of Sangamo Electric Co., a manu- 
facturer of quality electrical components, 
such as kilowatt-hour meters. Their 
Springfield, Ikinois, plant has its own 
boiler room, of course, but what about 
failure of outside power to the various 
stoker motors, blowers, coal hoists and 
pumps? Without heat, damage could 
occur to the fire-protection sprinkler 
system causing thousands of dollars of 
damage not only to valuable merchandise 
but to equipment as well. 


a to 


7 * 





THE SOLUTION The plant engineer aban- 
doned an inadequate and obsolete stand- 
by system in favor of a Caterpillar diesel 
generator unit. The installation provides 
75 kilowatts of emergency power. 


“MISSILE” PLANT PROTECTION The 
Martin Company has a large missile 
plant at Orlando, Florida, located along 
the eastern seaboard. Famous Lacrosse, 
Bullpup and Pershing missiles are prod- 
ucts of this facility. The illustration at 
upper right shows the solid propellant 
Lacrosse in action. It’s a surface-to-sur- 
face artillery-type missile with atomic 
capabilities. 

Part of the Martin plant’s facility elec- 
tric pump system called for emergency 
power protection. A Cat D337 Diesel 
Electric Set rated at 175 KW provides 
the answer. The unit, shown at right, 
also connects to key lighting. Standby 
package features “4 to 8 second” auto- 
matic start plus automatic stop. 


4 





WHO ELSE PROFITS Here are still other 
typical facilities that save or profit 
through ownership of Cat diesel gener- 
ator power. 


Mountain State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Denver, Colorado 
WMRC, Inc. (WFBC-TV), Greenville, 
South Carolina 
Canadian Joint Staff Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
First National Bank, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
Foster Machine Company, 
Westfield, Massachusetts 
Western Union, Birmingham, Alabama 
Cape Canaveral Missile Test Center, Florida 
St. Joseph Hospital, Elgin, Illinois 
Washington National Airport, 
Washington, D. C. 
Haledon Hatchery, Wayne, New Jersey 


WHY DIESEL-TYPE GENERATORS Gener- 
ator sets using diesel fuel give you posi- 
tive protection against gasoline storage 








and explosion hazards. Insurance rates 
are often lower. And, in general, only 
diesel offers you the extent of KW output 
you really need. Cost for just one power 
outage can equal or exceed your entire 
unit investment in many cases. Certain 
installations also qualify for Federal 
fund Cat Diesel 
Electric Set arrangements can provide 
up to 1500 KW of dependable power. 


matching assistance. 


AN ANALYSIS...1IN WRITING Your 
local Caterpillar Dealer has a very large 
organization with the experienced talent 
needed to supervise installations. His 
firm can also give you a complete analy- 
sis report of your needs. Or write to 
Department CS-1 for brochure (Form 
No. DN838) outlining the many features 
of Cat Electric Sets plus key points to 
consider for installation. 

Engine Division, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Illinois. 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


YOU ALWAYS HAVE DEPENDABLE 
ELECTRIC POWER WHEN YOU HAVE... 


engine 
power 


BY CATERPILLAR 
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Against Oil Quotas 
Dear Sir: 

I found the article on oil import 
curbs [BW—Mar.21°59,p30] inter- 
esting but I feel obliged to make 
some comments on the implications 
it contained. . . . 

. The argument that import 
restriction and protection of domes- 
tic concerns is warranted by our 
“national security” is patently falla- 
cious. Yet this blanket argument is 
heard from the most diverse reaches 
of the nation. 

. If the national security were 
the real issue here, we should have 
given thought to the idea that it 
would be of greater benefit to the 
nation were we to concern our- 
selves with the preservation of our 
natural resources. 

If the domestic oil producers are 
inefficient, and by this | only mean 
that they have excessive production 
costs, let us “mothball” our less 
efficient producers, and encourage 
them to concentrate on the refin- 
ing of foreign crude oil. In this 
way we will preserve our supplies 
of oil, and be strengthening our- 
selves against critical shortages. . 

PATRICK SHEEHAN 
RIVERDALE, N. Y. 


Atomic Reactors 


Dear Sir: 

The issue [BW—Mar.28°59,p88] 
notes that “atomic reactors can’t 
heat steam to more than SOO0F, 
while coal or gas fired generators 
push temperatures to 1000F.” 

This statement obviously refers 
to water cooled reactors, although 
as written, it appears to apply to 
all nuclear reactor systems. I 
should like to report that the So- 
dium Reactor Experiment, con- 
structed by the Atomics Interna- 
tional Division of North American 
Aviation, Inc., for the AEC, has 
been delivering 600 psi. 800F 
steam to a Southern California Edi- 
son Co. turbine for nearly two 
years. Over 12-million kilowatt 
hours of electricity have been gen- 
erated by this reactor since June 
of 1957. 

The point of this article, 
however, that superheated steam 
from nuclear reactor systems is 
most desirable, is very well 
taken. ... 

R. W. DICKINSON 
SODIUM GRAPHITE REACTOR 

PROGRAM 
ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL 
CANOGA PARK, CALIF. 
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Fut Your Eyes at Ease 
with AMERICAN Lustragray glare reducing glass 














Lustragray 
window walls 


prot ide this 


beautifu l 


Florida home 
with privacy 
from the 
exterior, 
“clear glass 
non- glare 
vision 
from the 


interior 


wsw 7472 





Clint B. King, retired executive, has this to 
say about the Lustragray glass in his Hills- 
boro Beach, Florida home: “Sun glare was a 
real problem at our beachside home until we re- 
placed the glass in window areas with AMERICAN 
Lustragray. Now we can relax and enjoy our view 
of the Atlantic in comfort. I’ve also had many com- 
pliments on the attractive appearance of the glass. 
I'd recommend it to anyone. Its small additional cost 
is refunded every time we look through a window.” 

Put your eyes at ease, too, with Lustragray glare 
and heat reducing glass. Call your architect or 
builder; ask his opinion of using this functional 
glass in your new home or office; or write us today 
for complete information. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS DIVISION 
AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN («3 


CORPORATION 
General Offices: FARMERS BANK BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN CORPORATION is a merger of the former American 
Window Glass Company, Pittsburgh. Pa.. and the former Biue Ridge Glass Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tenn. (which was a wholly-owned subsidiary of Saint-Gobain of Paris, France) 
American Window Glass Division plants are located in Arnold. Jeannette, Eliwood City. 
Pa.; Okmulgee, Okia. Blue Ridge Glass Division plant is located in Kingsport, Tenn. 
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Long Distance gets you there 


“FUSTEST WITH 


THE MOSTEST'’ 


The man who gets to the prospect first with 
the most good reasons for buying—he’s the man 
who makes the sale. 


Long Distance gets you there first, fast. It puts 
you right into your prospect’s office, lets you deliver 
your sales story forcefully and persuasively. 


And it gives you the chance to answer his 
questions on the spot, present all your facts, tell 
him why he should buy from you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





LONG DISTANCE PAYS OFF! USE IT NOW...FOR ALL IT’S WORTH! 
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makes us 17° cooler 
and 93% happier now! 


**Working’s a pleasure since they threw out 
the fans and got us Chrysler Airtemp Air 
Conditioning. Whether it’s 120° above, or 





5° below—we’ve got Spring! That’s real 
all-weather operation for you . . . and it’s 


another Chrysler exclusive!” 


“Nothing adds to my office employees’ effi- 
ciency like Chrysler Air Conditioning. We’re 





not just cooler now—we're really comfort- 
able. Our Airtemp wrings out the humidity 
in a hurry. And it operates so quietly, I can 
hear all the latest rumors flying around 


the water fountain.” 


“I specified Airtemp for my building for 
many good reasons. Dependability —assured 





by Chrysler's 25 years of leadership in 
packaged air conditioners. Economy 

from their new Power Miser Compressor. 
Selection—Chrvsler offers the biggest 
choice. Andincludes, as standard equipment, 
safety features most manufacturers don’t 


offer, even as extras.” 


More businesses do more business with 
Chrysler Airtemp. Your local Airtemp 
Dealer will be pleased to show you why. 
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AIRTEMP 


Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dept. C-59A, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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WILLARD K. DENTON, President, The Manhattan Savings Bank, New York, says: 


“These papers have served us faithfully since 1850” 


“Just as we have been ‘Serving the Thrifty Since 1850,’ paper 
made with cotton fiber has been serving us with complete satis- 
faction. The beauty, strength and permanence that you naturally 
associate with cotton fiber papers are of major importance to 
us, both for stationery and for keeping bank records. Because of 
our long experience with these fine papers we know they are 
unexcelled in quality, dependability and performance.” 

Cotton fiber paper represents one of the most significant 
achievements in the art of papermaking. Through the use of 
special processing methods and equipment, carefully selected 
cotton fibers are transformed into fine papers of exceptional 


BETTER PAPERS ARE 
MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 


LOOK FOR “COTTON” OR “RAG” IN THE WATERMARK OR LABEL 


beauty, strength and permanence. 
Choose from 25% minimum to 100% in the best grades 


business and social stationery, onion skin, index, ledger, dra 
ing, tracing and blue-print papers. 

eCotton Fiber Paper Manufacturers 

Write today for free booklet! 


=} ETT = R Cotton Fiber Paper Manufacturers 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send free booklet 
“What Every Businessman 
Should Know About Paper—Today!” 


NAME____ SS 


COMPANY 


ADDRES8 —___$__— 


PAPERS i zone ___s Tar! 





REPUBLIC OFFERS STEEL 





REPUBLIC TERNE PLATE HELPS KEEP CARBURETORS 
CLEAN. Efficient removal of airborne dust is the pri- 
mary function of carburetor air cleaners made by 
Fram Corporation, Birmingham, Alabama. To make 
sure the cleaned air stays clean as it enters the car- 
buretor, Fram adopted Republic's recommendation 
to use economical Republic Terne Plate for vital in- 
terior parts. The lead-tin coating protects against 
formation of rust particles which might block fine car- 
buretor jets. Does it economically. Equally important 
to Fram is the excellent workability of Republic Terne 
Plate in producing these highly fabricated parts. The 
tight coating remains unbroken, and it provides an 
excellent base for painting. Send coupon for Terne 
Plate facts. 


REPUBLIC WIRE HELPS ENGLANDER SELL SLEEPING 
COMFORT. The Englander Company, Inc., big manu- 
facturer of box springs and innerspring mattresses, 
forms Republic Spring Wire into the several types of 
springs used in this well-known product line. Englander 
makes certain each coil of wire produces springs 
which maintain their reputation for long-lasting 
quality and the comfort designed into their spring 
construction. Republic metallurgists can help you 
fabricate wire more efficiently and economically for 
greater sales success. They'll investigate your desired 
end use and suggest the precise specification to do 
the job. Send coupon, 











REPUBLIC 


Wolds Widest Range of, Standard Stechs 
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SERVICE IN 
DEPTH 


Service in depth is an exclusive concept of 
Republic Steel. You benefit four ways: (1) 
through the broad experience gained from our 
production of the world’s widest range of 
standard steels and steel products, (2) through 
the special experience which has achieved lead- 
ership in the production of stainless and alloy 
steels, (3) through competitive proof of the 
quality and workability of Republic steels in 
our own manufacturing division plants, (4) 
through exclusive 3-D Metallurgical Service 
which helps customers everywhere use 
Republic steels most efficiently, economically, 
and profitably. When Republic is your source, 
you're sure of service in depth. Here are four 
examples. 





NEW IDEA PROTECTS HIGH CAPACITY PERFORMANCE 
WITH REPUBLIC FASTENERS. Here's a better-than-ever, 
two-row corn picker designed by New Idea Division, 
Avco Manufacturing Corporation, Coldwater, Ohio, to 
meet the increased efficiency and yield requirements 
of modern farming. Twelve hundred fasteners go into this 
high capacity picker. For this reason, New Idea engineers 
refused to compromise on fastener quality by specifying 
anything less than the best. Over the years, Republic 
has established a record of complete fastener depend- 
ability plus economy. This is evident throughout 
Republic’s broad line of fastener products which include 
20,000 standard and 8,000 special types and sizes. 
Send coupon for fastener facts. 


STEEL 


ant Steck Product 


































Faint 


AMF BUILDS A BETTER PINSPOTTER AT A SAVING WITH REPUBLIC 
ELECTRUNITE MECHANICAL TUBING. American Machine and Foundry 
had been using tubing which required boring and grinding. At the 
suggestion of Republic's Steel and Tubes Division, AMF switched to 
ELECTRUNITE Mechanical Tubing which met O.D. tolerance require- 
ments, eliminating boring and grinding operations. This saved 
$15,000 in fabricating costs. Another $19,000 was saved on the 
initial order of ELECTRUNITE compared with the cost of tube formerly 
used. Tubing service in depth may help you maintain quality, cut 
costs. Send coupon for ELECTRUNITE Mechanical Tubing facts. 















REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. BW-7795 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send more facts on— 
OO ELECTRUNITE® Mechanical Steel Tubing [Terne Plate 


O) Wire Metallurgical help O Fasteners 











Name Title 

Firm 

Address. 

City. Zone State = 
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In Santa Clara 
County... 


in the heart of one of the most 
prosperous, fastest-growing 
markets in the world...500 
yards from super-highway 
transportation...250 feet from 
a natural gas ‘“‘super-line”’ 

.. 300 feet from’a 72-inch 
water main... modern public 
warehousing adjacent. 


Western Pacific’s Milpitas 
Industrial Park is typical of 
many Northern California plant 
site locations on the lines of 
this transcontinental railroad 
and its subsidiaries. 


+ 


For confidential 
information: write, 
F. B. Stratton, Director of Industrial 


Development, Western Pacific Railroad, 


526 Mission St., San Francisco 5. 


- 
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WESTERN PACIFIC 
Route of the Vista-Dome California Lehr 

















Does Your Child Hear 
...or Just Watch? 


Poor hearing is not a condition of middle 
age alone; more than two million school chil- 
dren have this problem. Perhaps your 
child is one of them—missing out on a lot 
of the fun and learning that should fill a 
youngster’s life. Not only in school, but in 
your home as well. 


However, you can help him. First, have a 
doctor examine his hearing. If his condition 
is remediable, a hearing aid specialist with 
experience, equipment and “know-how” will 


help select the instrument that provides 


the fullest possible hearing range. 


Chances are itll be powered by Mallory 
Mercury Batteries—the original tiny bat- 
teries, pioneered by Mallory, which helped 
make today’s miniature instruments possi- 
ble. Thus they help people of every age en- 
joy the richness of sound in all its variety. 


P.R.MALLORY &CO 


. MALLORY &2 CO 





Electronic, Electrical & Special Metal Components ¢ Dry Battery Systems * Semi-Conductors ¢ Timer Switches 














RESEARCH 


“Got it!” 99 and “0% pure! 


Neat trick! A number of years ago Universal’s chemical researchers 
needed several gallons of benzene in extremely pure form. They secured 
a quantity of the highest purity commercial grade available. Using pre- 
cision distillation equipment, they removed an appreciable amount of 
black, gummy material—and secured a benzene product 99.95% pure! 

But this is nothing new to the petroleum refiner of today. The well- 
known and widely-used UOP Udex® process does even better—produces 
benzene in tank car quantities, with even higher purity. 

Developed by Universal from an idea originated by a leading chemical 
firm, Dow Chemical Co., the Udex process produces the purest petro- 
chemicals—base stocks for making plastics, pharmaceuticals, soaps, deter- 
gents and other widely-used products. It is licensed by UOP to refiners 
large and small throughout the free world. 

Research is where you find it. And one of the functions of UOP is to 
bring its benefits to petroleum refiners everywhere. 
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COMPANY 30 atconauin ROAD 
@ DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


More Than Forty Years Of Leadership In Petroleum 
Refining Technology 


oP UNIVERSAL OL PRODUCTS 
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You could dock the largest freighter at our new plant! 


Deep water frontage on Virginia’s busy Hampton Roads offers indus- 
trial advantages and living advantages in depth. You’re central to the 
whole Atlantic Coast. A hundred ship lines link you with world ports. 
You enjoy superb, long-season boating, swimming, fishing. 


Vepco serves this area with a generating capability of over 1,700,000 
kilowatts, due to exceed 2,000,000 kilowatts by 1961. And Vepco knows 
this area intimately. For confidential deep-water site-finding help, write 
or phone 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 
Serving the Top-of-the-South ...in Virginia, West Virginia and North Carolina 
Clark P. Spellman, Mgr., Area Develonoment, Electric Bldg., Richmond 9, Va., MI 9-1411 
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IRGINIA’S 


HAMPTON ROADS 
























FIRST RIDE 
is by Truck-Trailer ! 


BEFORE it ever touches your lawn, the 
modern “riding mower’ takes its first and 
longest trip via Truck-Trailer to your neigh- 
borhood store. So too do all the handy, modern 
power tools and push-button appliances in this 
era of the mechanized garden and the auto- 
mated home. 


What a far cry from the itinerant peddler 
of bygone times is the distribution system of 
today’s far-flung hardware and appliance in- 
dustry in America. Appliance makers, hard- 
ware manufacturers, and power tool builders 
everywhere take full advantage of rapid, 
mobile, versatile Motor Transport to get 
goods to thousands of metropolitan and 


Trailers Serve The Industries 
That Serve The People Mii 


THIS MOWER’S 


UEHAUF | 
TRAILER 


neighborhood outlets exactly when they’re 
needed, and when they can be sold. Here is a 
freight system perfectly geared to offer quick, 
direct distribution service to a busy industry 
that is highly seasonal in nature and dependent 
on efficient freight-timing. 


Wherever there is a manufactured or 
processed product, there are trucks and Trail- 
ers ready and able to ship it anywhere in 
America. In fact, practically every article now 
in common use, including clothing, medicines, 
food, and furniture, is moved at some point 
between manufacturer and user by highway. 
Every day, trucking grows in importance not 
just to some industries but to everyone! 
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Old Town High School, gymnasium, } 
Old Town, Me a 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
plart, Hammond, Ind 
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The big plus in building today! 


Companies are discovering a new way to plant-expansion through Luria. Specific 
design requirements encountered in all fields of industry are being met with simple 
modifications of LURIA Steel Structures. 

This big plus keeps companies returning to LURIA . . . some as often as 20 to 
30 times! 

Building problems that you will face may have been already solved by LuRIA. 
If so, the solutions can be incorporated into your building plan. . . saving you 
time and money! 

Luria buildings give rugged permanent performance. . . savings in investment, 
erection cost and maintenance expense! 

Before you begin to expand, see your LuRIA Representative . . . discuss with 


him your specific plant needs and how they might be handled in a Luria designed 
steel building! 


LURIA Engineering Company 


Engineers + Fabricators + Constructors 


611 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 








ATLANTA . BETHLEHEM, PA. . BOSTON . CHICAGO ° CLEVELAND 
DAYTON + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + RICHMOND + WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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BUSINESS WEEK 
MAY 9, 1959 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


Steel wage negotiations are bound to cast their shadow over business 
for the next several weeks (page 116). 


Everyone’s plans must allow for the chance of a long strike. 


Simply in its impact on activity, a strike would leave its mark on mine 
and factory output. However, a good part of the lost production would have 
to be made up—exaggerating fourth-quarter activity. 


Don’t count on the outcome of steel bargaining, whatever it is, to be 
“noninflationary”—no matter what the pressures from Washington. 


Steel management will fight to avert a price increase this year. Yet 
any agreement without a strike will have to be relatively liberal. That 
certainly would tend toward another price rise, however small. 


And a strike, though theoretically deflationary, would be followed by 
a scramble to rebuild steel inventories. Each such experience, since World 
War II at least, has been a cost booster. 


A steel strike would, of course, slash the purchasing power of workers 
in steel and other affected lines. But even a strike running beyond the often 
mentioned six weeks wouldn’t greatly dent over-all spending. 


Buying of autos might even be spurred by talk of possible shortages. 


Auto production has been holding up very well for this time of year— 
even though pains in the middle-price bracket show ever more clearly. 


Average outturn since the beginning of March has been a little better 
than 130,000 cars a week. As a matter of fact, April was slightly ahead of 
March for the first time in a half dozen years. 


Production figures for last week seem to confirm that the brisk 
trend in auto sales still hasn’t picked up the middle-price lines. 


Buick output fell to the lowest level since November while both Olds 
and Pontiac were cut fairly sharply. As to Mercury, Dodge, and de Soto, 
they just never have got up any steam in the 1959 model year. 


Cadillac has been gradually stepping up output to remain well out ahead 
in the top bracket. This GM division, in fact, claims record sales. 


At the low end, Rambler has been posting one new record after another 
in both output and sales (though Studebaker-Packard output is sliding). 


Chevrolet’s output last week fell off a bit from the recent average. 


Ford, meanwhile, moved up to about as high a rate as it has hit so far 
in 1959 (partly due to steadily climbing Thunderbird output). In fact, Ford 
was neck and neck with Chevy last week—and the company says its handicap 
now is lack of capacity for 6-cylinder engines. 


‘ Improvement in auto sales continues to make substantial use of time- 
payment debt, as you might expect. 
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Installment paper based on new and used cars increased by a little 
more than $300-million from the end of November to the first of April (a 
period when total auto debt usually increases very slightly). 


This is, in fact, the first marked November-April increase in time-pay- 
ment debt on automobiles in those months since 1955-56. 


Buying on installment has been on the rise in other types of merchan- 
dise, as well as autos, sharply reversing the pay-down trend of 1958. 


However, this turnaround has not yet lasted long enough to bring 
about much of an increase in the total that has to be repaid each month. 
With spendable income up, the result is a moderately improved ratio. 


Installment payments now are taking about 1242% of what people 
have to spend after taxes. That’s about the same as in 1955, but it’s half a 
percentage point lower than in either 1956 or 1957. 


How much of an increase in consumer spending can be supported by 
installment borrowing is, of course, a moot point. 


The ratio of installment repayments to spendable income never was 
more than 12% prior to 1955. And if the splurge of buying on time in 
1955 and 1956 was too large, then perhaps it is high time that the ratio of 
repayments to income was getting back down toward 12%. 


In other words, debt expansion quite possibly will not contribute sud- 
denly to spending but rather go up in step with the rise in income. Yet, as 
jobs became more secure, it’s hardly safe to bet how consumers will act. 


Consumer income will go on rising, between the push of recovery (bene- 
fitting both wage income and dividends) and seasonally rising employment. 


Quite possibly a long steel strike would hold factory employment below 
normal seasonal levels in July and August. But it is doubtful that the rise 
in wage-and-salary incomes would be halted entirely, even then. 


Meanwhile, income from other sources (other than farming) could be 
expected to be on the rise. 


Forthcoming figures on April employment will show a gouu gain; April 
always is a month when outdoor work is on the rise. 


However, it isn’t safe to assume that a rise of half a million or more 
jobs last month reduced unemployment by very much. 


The March-April period is one in which unemployment usually declines. 
Even in recovery years, however, the decline may be small. But, if the 
April decline is small, then May usually sees a good drop. 


Take 1955, for instance. Unemployment declined only modestly in 
April, but between March and May there was a reduction of 600,000. 


Figures on unemployment compensation show progressive improvement. 


New applications for jobless pay are getting down to the “frictional 
minimum” which would indicate very few layoffs. The total drawing com- 
pensation is little over 2%-million against 3.6-million a year ago. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 9, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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delivers steel 
...faster 


“My name is Jim Daniell. I’m president of Green River Steel, a subsidiary 
corporation of Jessop Steel Company. 

“Talking to you through the medium of advertising is kind of new to me 
but it does give me the opportunity to say that our management team 
believes in action . . . we've learned that flexibility is our most important 
advantage. 

“You already know that our completely integrated mills have the capac- 
ity that means faster delivery of your high quality specialty and alloy steels. 
You know, too, that Jessop and Green River are leading producers. Add 
to this the fact that our organization is streamlined, compact and free of 
complacency—and you have another reason why Jessop can give you 
better and faster service. 

“It seems to me the next logical step is to ask for your order... we 
would like to do business with you.” 


VMA 65286 
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STEEL COMPANY 


Washington, Pennsylvania 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL 


Stainless, alloy, tool, cast-to-shay and forging stee pre nN ground flat stock, and other 


CITIES 














COME TO“UPSTATE, N.Y.” 


new market place of the world 


There’s outdoor fun in abundance here — fishing, skiing, hunting, 
boating and more, Famous Upstate, N.Y.. parks, many resorts. countless 
lakes, rivers and streams make this a fine place to visit, a fine 





place to locate a plant. 

Here, surrounded by the rich markets of the northeast and Canada, 
you Il find plentiful Niagara Mohawk power, excellent transportation, POWERED BY 
a stable supply of skilled labor, and an educational system second to none, 


We have a confidential and complete plant location service, including N | A G A R A 


a detailed inventory of buildings and sites, and market information, all 
For full information write Director of Area Development, NW” 


Niagara Mohawk, Dept. B-59, Syracuse 2, N.Y. M O H AW K 
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THE BUDGET IS GOING TO DEMONSTRATE A... 


Built-In Contracyclic Policy 


Next month the federal government 
will close the book on fiscal 1959 with 
the greatest deficit in peacetime history. 

But the spirited rate of business re- 
covery, paced by corporation profits and 
rising Consumer incomes, is already writ- 
ing a new chapter in budget history— 
and a more cheerful one than seemed 
possible only a few weeks ago. 

The violent swing in federal finances 
charted above—into a deep deficit, then 
back, it now appears, to a comfortable 
surplus—tracks closely with the last 
swing of the business cycle. The result 
has been that while business languished, 
the federal budget was pumping money 
into it. And as business moves into 
high ground again this summer, it’s 


pretty sure that the operations of the 
budget will be pulling money out. 

All this provides a graphic demon- 
stration of one thing: Regardless of the 
economic theories an Administration or 


a Congress holds, or the policies they 


try to follow, the federal budget by now 
has a contracyclical policy built firmly, 
into it: on the spending side, by the 
familiar “automatic stabilizers” such as 
unemployment insurance; on the rev- 
enue side, even more, by its heavy reli- 
ance on personal and corporate income 
taxation. 

¢ More Decisive—The quickening re- 
covery will play a much more decisive 
role in budget results over the next 24 
months than will the outcome of the 
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current battle between Eisenhower and 
Congress over spending. ‘They are deal 
ing in matters involving a couple of 
billion dollars, while the business up 
surge could easily increase revenues by 
$12-billion to $15-billion in two years 


|. Cost of the Recession 


The huge deficit run up in the cur 
rent fiscal vear—it will be somewhere 
close to the $12.9-billion forecast in 
January by the Administration—is in 
major part a result of the recession that 
began in 1957. The business downturn 
affected both receipts and expenditures 

Receipts did not drop much in actual 
year-to-year comparisons. From $69.1 
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billion in fiscal 1958 thev fell to S68 
billion or so in the vear now ending. 

But if it had not been for the reces- 
sion, receipts would have soared this 
vear to almost $75-billion. So to budget 
makers, the loss in receipts due to the 
recession has been in the neighborhood 
of S7-billion this vear alone. 

While this ceiling shut down over 
revenues, spending was being increased. 
Some of this—$3-billion or $4-billion— 
was a direct result of the desire of the 
Administration and Congress to offset 
declining business. The rest of it 
stemmed from events not connected 
with the business downturn. Such items 
included a $2.4-billion rise in agricul- 
tural outlavs, almost a billion more for 
national securitv, and $1.4-billion for 
the International Monetary Fund. 

On balance, however, the recession 

iccounts for probably two-thirds of this 
vear's deficit, one wav and another. 
* Raised Sights—Until the real vigor 
of the recovery became apparent, there 
was a widespread feeling that Eisen- 
hower’s budget outlook for this vear and 
next was far too optimistic. And some 
experts, such as the staff of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Internal 
Revenue ‘Taxation, still think this vear’s 
deficit could hit $14-billion 

But Eisenhower's hope for a small 
surplus in fiscal 1960—which was gen- 
crally written off as far too optimistic 

now looks quite realistic 

In Januarv, manv Congressional and 
private forecasters thought the 1960 
deficit would be around $4-billion and 
that this would be followed bv an- 
other, though smaller, deficit in fiscal 
1961. Altogether, they saw the possi 
bilitv of four vears of deficits due to 
the recession, reaching a total in the 
neighborhood of $20-billion. 

Now, however, this is the wav the 
budgetarv outlook shapes up for the 
four-vear period 


SURPLUS 
FISCAL EXPEN— OR 
YEAR RECEIPTS DITURES DEFICIT 
1958 69.1 71.9 2.8 
1959 68.0 80.9 12.9 
1960 79.0 78.0 t+- 1.0 
1961 83.0 80.0 - 3.0 


Chis raises the possibility that the 
net budgetary cost of the recession will 
be only around $11-billion or $12-bil- 
lion, when vou balance it out over the 
four vears. 


ll. Now, a Restraining Hand 


In economic terms, a four-year period 
of deficits would have markedly in- 
creased inflationary fears. But the pros- 
pect now is that in a few months the 
budget will swing mildly to the side of 
restraint on the economy. 

All this demonstrates in unusually 
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dramatic fashion what has been appar- 
ent for vears: The business cycle dom- 
inates the budget. In any given vear, 
or over any given business cycle, budget 
receipts will swing widely in response 
to changes in the economic level. 

Che fall of receipts in times of busi- 
ness declines, and their rise in time of 
recoverv, can be important factors in 
stabilizing the economy. But, corre- 
spondingly, they unstabilize the federal 
budget to a degree that policymakers 
are only beginning to acknowledge 


Ill. Political Switch 


In the running battle over the spend- 
ing side of the budget, Eisenhower has 
thrown his Democratic critics into at 
least temporary indecision. Democrats 
are obviously lowering their sights on 
spending, but how far won’t be known 
until the session draws to a close. 
¢ Public Fears—In public statements, 
Administration spokesmen still express 
fear of runaway spending. Budget Di- 
rector Maurice Stans has a list of legis- 
lative proposals, most of which have 
passed cither House or Senate, that 
would throw the Eisenhower budget for 
fiscal 1960 almost $6-billion in the 
red. 
¢ Private Hopes—Privately, however, 
Administration leaders believe thev are 
winning, and that spending next vear 
will be quite close to the $77-billion 
requested by Eisenhower. 

The Administration men point out 
that the Democrats originally said they 
would have big spending bills on 
Eisenhower's desk by Feb. 1—but none 
has so far appeared. 

\s evidence of a change of Demo- 
cratic views, they point to a_ recent 
speech by Senate Majority Leader Lyn- 
don Johnson before the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. Johnson surprised his 
audience by saying that Democrats are 
strong for balanced budgets and will 
show it by actually appropriating less 
monev for the next fiscal vear than re- 
quested by Eisenhower. 
¢ Tax Cut—One Eisenhower confidant, 
a leader in the budget wars, puts the 
Democratic problem this way: “Those 
bovs now realize that it’s possible to 
balance the budget and produce a sur- 
plus in fiscal 1961 that will be big 
enough to allow a tax cut. No wonder 
their spenders are cooling off.” 

(hus the business rise is not only 
changing the budget picture—it may be 
changing the political pitch of the 
Democratic party as well. 

In the new setting, the chances are 
increasing that Eisenhower will offer a 
tax reduction program in his budget 
message next January. If he decides to 
ask for a tax cut, this would wipe out 
all but a token surplus in fiscal 1961. 

But the new president would wel- 
come a surplus of any size. 


Treasury 


ig u.s. Treasury is faced now with 
a big new problem. It has to decide 
soon whether to ask Congress to change 
a 40-vear-old law, the Second Liberty 
Bond Act of 1917, that sets a 44% 
interest rate ceiling on ‘Treasury bonds 
—obligations maturing in more than five 
vears. 

(his new crisis has been brewing fot 
some time (BW —FKeb.21°59,p108). But 
a series of developments in the last 
few weeks has finally brought it to a 
head. Right now, the U.S. is unable 
to borrow new money or refund old 
loans through bond offerings—not and 
stay within the ceiling. 
¢ Ceiling Rate—The most important 
development has been in the capital 
market itself. Last week, outstanding 
government bond issues were priced to 
vield +4% or more, the highest level 
prevailing on ‘l'reasury issues sincc 1921 
—except for a brief spell in 1932. Deal- 
crs characterize the market as “paper 
thin,” so that even a modest sell order 
depresses prices 

Prices in the government market re 
flect both economic trends and investor 
attitudes. Economic activity has passed 
from the recoverv phase to a new level 
that may give way to a full-fledged 
boom. 

Ihe Federal Reserve has pub 
hely proclaimed its fears of inflation, 
and it’s using its weapons to limit the 
amount of credit available to the econ 
omv. Under the circumstances, 1n- 
vestors are showing little interest in 
buying ‘Treasury bonds, because they 
expect bond prices to fall and vields 
to rise as business activity quickens and 
the Fed tightens up on credit. 
¢ Foreign Hesitation—W idespread for 
eign doubts about the credit of the 
U.S. are also having an effect on in 
Ihe European financial com 
munity and press are skeptical that the 
U.S. can prevent a new round of in- 
flation. Europeans are pointing to the 
losses in the U.S. gold stock (page 72) 
as a definite sign of lack of confidence 
in the dollar. 

The solution recommended by Euro 
peans—and many Americans—is a con 
certed anti-inflationary campaign by 
both the Fed and the Treasurv. It is 
suggested that the Fed keep a tight 
grip on the money supply, while the 
\dministration achieves a balanced bud- 
get and the Treasury finances its opera- 
tions by putting out long-term bonds 
at the “going” rate in the market. It 
would take a change in the law to do 
this. 

Just what the “going” rate would be 
is anyone’s guess. But bankers and 
dealers say that if the ‘Treasury were to 
float a small—$l- to $2-billion—issuc 


vcstors. 
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@ Interest rates in the bond market have risen to the 
point where the government, prevented by law from paying 
more than 44%4%, can’t compete with other borrowers. 


@ This means it can’t use long-term bonds to obtain 
new money or to refund old loans. 


@ The suggested solution is to ask Congress to raise 
the ceiling and allow the Treasury to pay “going” rates. 


now, it would have to pay something 
between 4.4% and 5%. For a large 
offering, the cost might be higher. 

This would mean higher costs for all 
other borrowers. At the moment, the 
capital market can accommodate state 
and local governments, corporations, 
mortgage borrowers, and foreign gov- 
ernment: on a long-term basis—but not 
the Treasury, confined by its +}% ceil- 
ing. 
¢ Help From Corporations— Ihe ‘l'reas- 
ury’s plight, however, might have been 
cven more serious. During most of the 
recovery, it has been able to make 
short-term borrowings fairly success- 
fully. Corporations have been piling up 
cash without incurring large expenses. 
So they have had funds available to put 
into Treasury issues. Short-term rates 
have increased, but because corpora- 
tions have been in the market, the rise 
has been moderate. 

There’s some question whether cor- 
porations will continue their temporary 
buying of short-term Treasuries. Some 
corporate treasurers say they will “roll 
over” present holdings, but others in- 
dicate that they will have other uses 
for their funds. 

However, the day must come when 
corporations sell their Treasury holdings 
because they need the proceeds for 
working capital, inventory accumula- 
tion, or tax payments. The Treasury 
will then have to rely on the banking 
system, and the result would be ex- 
tremely inflationary. 
¢ Solutions—The way out, according to 
both critics and supporters of the Fed, 
is to restore confidence to the long-term 
bond market, which has been in a state 
of disintegration ever since last summer. 
But there is a deep split over how to 
do this. 

Before the Fed-Treasury accord of 
1951, the Treasury had no difficulty in 
borrowing, either short-term or long- 
term. Since the Fed would take any- 
thing the market rejected, every offer- 
ing was a success. But this system also 
tended to be very inflationary. 

Now the Fed follows a_ hands-off 
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policy, with the result that the ‘Treasury 
has to compete with other huge de- 
mands for capital. The rates the 
Treasury has had to pay have climbed 
steeply whenever money tightened and 
dropped in times of ease. But over the 
entire period, rates in general have been 
rising; now the Treasury can no longer 
compete with other borrowers. 

Treasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson 
has taken the position that he will sell 
long-term bonds whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. Many Washing- 
ton officials, including a number in the 
Treasury, believe that the only way 
Anderson's aim can be accomplished is 
by lifting the present lid on bond rates. 
l'hey expect him to approach Congress 
with a request for an increase before 
the present session is over. 
¢ Against a Hike—But the Treasury has 
not yet made up its mind. Some ofh- 
cials think it would be a mistake, politi- 
cally and economically, to ask for a hike 
in the rate. They think the current un- 
certainty over the Treasury's intentions 
is a depressing influence on the market, 
and that if the rate were changed—or 
even if a change were requested—the 
market would take a dive. 

One Washington official thinks that 
if Anderson stated flatly there would be 
no request for a change, the effect 
would be more salutary than if he asked 
Congress to act. As this official puts it: 
“To ask for a higher rate is to admit 
the probability that we are working in 
an atmosphere of inflation. The credit 
of the U.S. should not be captive to 
the bond market’s whims.” 

But merely refusing to ask for a rate 
increase would not resuscitate the bond 
market. And even among the oppo- 
nents of an increase, there’s a division 
of opinion. Some think that if the 
Administration is able to balance the 
budget and the Fed tightens credit, 
confidence will be restored. Others fear 
that this course runs the risk of bringing 
on deflation. Besides, they add, it’s un- 
likely to work very quickly. 

* Opposition—There’s little doubt that 
if Congress were in the hands of the 


Ponders Lifting Lid on Bond Rates 


Republicans, the Administration would 
go ahead with a request for a hike, with- 
out much heed to those who are against 
it. But with the Democrats in control, 
it is feared that a request will only serv« 
to embarrass the Treasury, without any 
assurance of approval. 

The negative attitude on Capitol Hill 
shows up in the reaction of some key 
Congressional figures sounded out by 
BUSINESS WEEK. For instance, Rep 
Wright Patman (D-Tex.), vice-chair 
man of the Joint Economic Committe¢ 
said any request “would be a disgrac« 
Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D-Okla.), second 
ranking man on the Senate Financ 
Committee, declared: “As of now, | 
would rather vote for a +% limit than 
to raise it.” And Sen. A. Willis Robert 
son, chairman of the Banking & Cul 
rency Committee, would be reluctant to 
approve a higher rate because of the 
rising costs of servicing the debt. 

Senate Republicans would go along 
with any. request by Anderson, but the) 
recogniz€ it would mean a battle. Sen 
Wallace Bennett (R-Utah), for example, 
acknowledges it would touch off charges 
that the Administration is deliberate] 
seeking to favor bankers. And they are 
always favorite whipping boys of poli 
ticians and the public. 
¢ Stopgap Financing—W hether or not 
the Treasury goes to Congress, it does 
have a short breathing spell. In quict 
desperation, it has been improvising 
new techniques, and it has come up 
with a plan to “‘regularize’’ its short 
term borrowings on a quarterly basis 
This week, it is marketing the second of 
these special quarterly 340-day bill is 
sues. ‘This will be its last trip to market 
this fiscal vear. 

While the Treasury is effectively out 
of the long-term market, it has some 
assurance that demand for capital by 
corporations is unlikely to be véry strong 
this year. 

According to a McGraw-Hill sur 
vey, corporate cash flow from depré 
ciation will cover a higher proportion 
of capital expenditures this year—and in 
the next three years—than at any time 
since the end of World War II. In the 
manufacturing industry, for example, 
the expected cash flow from deprecia- 
tion is in excess of present plans for 
modernization and replacement and al- 
most as great as total plans for capital 
spending. 

If business sticks to its present capital 
spending plans, the Treasury would 
have a freer hand. But many observers 
doubt that business will hold down its 
capital spending. They feel that the 
cash piling up will lead to a new burst 
of capital spending—and a new wave of 
demand for capital. 
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Labor Finds It's Harder to Win 


Deadlock in southern textile 
and coal contract negotiations 
dramatizes a major shift in 
union-management relations. 


National Guardsmen in battle garb 
patrol mines in eastern Kentucky’s coal- 
fields around the “Bloody Harlan” of 
the 1930s, now tense from a labor dis- 
pute that flares into violence. 

In Henderson, N. C., 20 miles south 
of the Virginia line on U.S. 1, more 
than a hundred state police reinforce 
the town’s small protective force. ‘The 
six-month strike against Henderson’s 
most important textile mills has been 
angry and at times explosive. 

Even north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, in industrial centers where organ- 
ized labor is older and disciplined, picket 
line disorders are becoming more com- 
mon. ‘They've caused trouble for police 
in the recent rubber strike in Naugatuck, 
Conn., and in upstate New York, New 
Jersev, Pennsvlvania, and other states. 


|. Reversing a Trend 


Ihese are small and scattered events. 
But they are the visible signs of a major 
change that is coming over the whole 
field of labor-management relations. 

Bluntly, labor disputes are getting 
tougher. And thev will continue to get 
tougher—reversing a trend toward fewer 
ind milder strikes that has been under 
way, with some interruptions, since the 
early forties. For strong unions. this 
harder bargaining, fewer gains, 
longer strikes. For weak unions it can 
mean disaster—plants operating right 
through a strike, lost strikes, even broken 
unions. For management, the changed 
climate puts a premium on tough re- 
sistance to union demands 


mecans 


here is little doubt about why. A 
combination of circumstances, fore- 
shadowed more than -a decade ago, 


makes bargaining and strikes tenser now 
than at any time in two decades: 

e Employers are in a stronger posi- 
tion to negotiate. They are solidifying 
their resistance to union demands in an 
effort to slow down climbing labor costs. 
Strikes are running into stubborn em- 
ployer defenses and, as in the coalfields 
and in Henderson, sharp counterattacks. 

e Unions are more vulnerable. The 
McClellan committee hearings in Wash- 
ington hurt all labor, not just the sus- 
pect organizations. ‘Ihe recession sapped 
some of the unions’ vitality. And con- 
cern over the inflationary threat in or- 
ganized workers’ demands has put la- 
bor on the defensive. 

e Importantly, 


economic condi- 
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tions—with unemployment and _ finan- 
cial hardship still widespread in many 
areas—make strikes increasingly hazard- 
ous for unions. If there had been fuller 
employment and less hunger, the United 
Mine Workers’ strike in eastern Ken- 
tucky might have been tight, orderly, 
and effective. 

e Mill “Strike for Survival’”—l or these 
reasons, union officials are more worried 
about employer resistance—at negotiat- 
ing tables and in strikes—than they 
have been in many years. ‘They are 
particularly concerned about the fight 
shown by southern employers. 

Last week, the whole AFL-CIO ral- 
lied to the aid of the embattled Textile 
Workers Union of America, engaged 
in a “strike for survival” against the 
Harriet & Henderson Cotton Mills in 
Henderson, N. C. The T'WUA’s pre- 
carious strike has become a_ general 
union campaign against “an employer 
conspiracy to destroy old, established 
unions” in the South. 

rextile unionism, never strong in 
Dixie, is jeopardized by a “southern 
pattern of refusing to bargain with 
labor in good faitli,”” AFL-CIO insisted. 
It is afraid that what is happening in 
Henderson—and what has happened in 
Winchester, Va., and elsewhere in the 
South—may spread nationally. 

A few days ago, one union leader 
much concerned about this possibility 
commented in New York that rght- 
to-work laws originated in southern 
reaction against unionism and _ spread 
nationally. ‘““This ‘union-busting’ cam 
paign down south won't stay there if 
it succeeds,” he said. 


ll. Employers Dig In 


Labor’s worries about strike resistance 
may not be apparent in the steel ne- 
gotiations (page 116), or in other bar- 
gaining where unions are strong and 
solidly organized. The United Steel- 
workers can and will strike if it can’t 
get a satisfactory contract settlement 
otherwise. This is equally true of the 
United Packinghouse Workers and 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen, about to negotiate with pack- 
ers, and of other unions entrenched in 
their industries. 
¢ Bargaining Factor—Still, the uneasi- 
ness is there, beneath the surface, even 
among such unions. It will be a factor 
that will mean flexibility in the USW 
position—and perhaps more than the 
usual give in the eventual give-and-take 
bargaining. Don’t doubt that the union 
and its leaders, from Pres. David J. 
McDonald down through the ranks, 
want to avoid a strike test this midyear; 
it’s fact. 






It’s not that they fear an attempt to 
operate mills with replacement workers 
—‘‘strikebreakers,” by union thinking. 
For years, USW has needed only token 
picket lines during work stoppages. And 
despite the tougher attitude of steel 
management this vear, the union 
wouldn’t need any more muscle if its 
members hit the bricks in July. 

The steel mills accepted unionism 

long ago. It’s a good bet that they 
wouldn't want to be without a strong 
union in their operations. 
e Stiffer Policies—All the same, USW 
and other major unions are aware that 
employers have stiffened their policies 
on strikes. It’s getting harder for unions 
to win additional concessions through 
walkouts. More and more, employers 
are determined to take the high costs of 
a protracted work stoppage rather than 
to buy a quicker return to work by extra 
concessions. 

For instance, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. took a 134-day strike by the United 
Glass & Ceramic Workers over non- 
economic issues—featherbedding _ prac- 
tices, incentive procedures, machine 
speeds, seniority rules, and the like 
(BW —Feb.21°59,p107 . It could have 


avoided months of shutdown by sur- 
rendering on these principles. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. similarly 


took a 10-week shutdown by the United 
Auto Workers rather than grant conces- 


sions on “management rights” issues. 
And, United States Rubber Co., Fire- 


stone ‘Tire & Rubber Co., and B. F. 
Goodrich Co. allowed their operations 
to remain shut down by the United 
Rubber Workers after a Goodyear ‘Tire 
& Rubber Co. settlement, in disputes 
where principles were the stake. 

(his changing attitude poses a big 
problem for unions: If they strike, they 
face the prospect of wecks of idleness 
and a possibility that when they settle, 
they may have to give up more than 
they win. 


lll. ... and Counterattack 


Unions which are less strongly en- 
trenched face another problem: Unem- 
ployment and the feeling of job inse- 
curity among those who are working 


have led to a resurgence of an open- 


gate policy of operating despite a 
strike. Many employers watched with 
interest Kohler Co.’s five-vear success 
with this policv. Now, others are adopt- 
ing it. 

The Harriet & Henderson Cotton 


Mills dispute is a good example of how 
replacement employees undermine a 
strike. The Textile Workers Union of 
America struck the mills last November 
when the company refused to renew a 
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COAL: In Sassafras, Ky., state guardsmen face pickets (rear) at entrance to mining area. Dynamitings, gunfire marked 8-week strik 


TEXTILES: Woman heckles workers leaving Harriet & Hender 
son cotton mill in Henderson, N. C., scene of protracted dispute 


RUBBER: Walkout against U.S. Rubber in Naugatuck, ¢ 
erupts as pickets push truck into factory yard despite policem 
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two-year contract without wage or other 
changes. Management demanded the 
climination of an arbitration clause 
which had been in the contract since 
1944 and the substitution of a no-strike 
clause. 

In February, Harriet & Henderson 
rcopened as a single-shift operation with 


eplacement employees. It had no 
trouble recruiting workers, although 


('WUA claims that only 25 of 1,000 
who quit the plant returned to work. 
Soon, the company reported it was op- 
crating at 95 of normal single-shift 
levels despite ““harassment’’ by pickets. 
¢ Seventh Try—It was the seventh time 
the union had faced the same manage- 
ment bargaining demands and pattern 
of action. During the summer of 1958, 
P'WHUA struck a P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co. mill in Winston-Salem, N. C., for 
ght weeks. It lost its fight and saw 
ts local union crumble. 

learing a spreading drive, TWUA 
determined to make a stand against 
Harriet & Henderson, to shore up tex- 
tile unionism in the South against a 
pattern of action that it said, “could 
completely wreck the union.”” In recent 
weeks, developments have included a 
settlement that collapsed; the violence 
of shotgun fire and stonings; and a con- 
tinued buildup of H-H operations. 

Meanwhile, in eastern Kentucky, 200 
truck mines and nonunion coal proces- 
sors continue to operate in the face of 
i strike by 7,000 United Mine Workers 
members. The mines find it easy to 
recruit workers in the area because of 
the high unemployment and very real 
distress conditions (BW —Apr.25'59,p 
48). In many ways, the strike in the 
“Bloody Harlan” field is developing into 
a revolt by miners against John L. 
Lewis and union insistence on contract 
terms that would force the closing of 
many marginal mines. 
¢ Object Lesson—To the unions in the 
South—and _ nationally—the two strikes 
provide this object lesson: There is a 
verv real threat in a walkout in any 
situation where strikers can be replaced 
easily. Under the present federal law, 
it could well mean the end of the union. 

As the Taft-Hartley Act reads now, 
if workers strike for economic gains and 
are replaced, only the replacement em- 
ployees are eligible to vote in a National 
Labor Relations Board election. That 
rule cost the United Rubber Workers 
a contract—as well as a strike—in Vir- 
ginia more than a year ago. 

Chis may change if Congress approves 
the pending Kennedy-Ervin bill in the 
form passed by the Senate and now 
before the House. A provision of the 
Senate bill would let strikers as well as 
replacement workers vote. But, as the 
law stands now, economic strikers have 
no vote, and replacement employees 
do have—a risk unions take if a strike 
becomes a showdown fight. 
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(here's a problem, too, of the status 
of replacement workers. Regardless of 
the seniority of strikers, the replace- 
ments are likely to stay on when a walk- 
out ends. 

Replacement workers—strikebreakers 
or scabs in the. union lexicon—have 
always been a fighting issue for labor. 
Common as late as the early 1930s, the 
use of professional strikebreakers ended 
with the passage of the Byrnes Anti- 
Strikebreaking Act in 1936, ‘This made 
it a violation to “transport in interstate 
commerce any person employed for the 
purpose of interfering by force or 
threats with . . . peaceful picketing dur- 
ing any labor dispute or exercise 


of employee. rights of self-organization 
or collective bargaining.” 

The textile union charges that some 
Harriet & Henderson replacement em- 
ployees come from Virginia, across the 
state line; it has called for a federal 
probe, invoking the Byrnes Act for the 
first time in vears. 

However, there is nothing in any law 
to bar employers from tapping the 
ranks of those unemployed—and hungry 
for work—to fill jobs left open by strikes. 
That’s what worries unions so much 
today. With the prospect of continued 
heavy unemployment in many indus- 
trial areas, they fear a possibility of 
legal strikebreaking. 


Oil Import Curbs Under Fire 


Mandatory program attacked in courts by two U. S. 


companies. The State Dept. gropes for a way to keep exporters 


from Venezuela reasonably happy. 


Ihe government’s compulsory pro- 
gram limiting imports of oil is hitting 
some bumps. While the State Dept. 
worried this week about relations with 
oil-exporting Venezuela, government 
lawyers kept their eves on two court 
tests of the program. 

Meanwhile, the Oil Import Appeals 
Board—three officials of sub-Cabinet 
level who hear complaints against the 
import restrictions—is demonstrating it 
can offer only a small amount of relief. 
Board rulings may force even more 
litigation against the controls. 

The Administration started the man- 
datory program in March after deter- 
mining that a voluntary plan would no 
longer work. The immediate aim was 
to hold over-all imports to about 
1.5-million bbl. daily. Before the con- 
trols were applied, imports had mounted 
at one point to more than 2-million bbl. 
a day—a level which, domestic oil pro- 
ducers cried, would force them out of 
competition. 

So far, the government has succeeded 
in keeping down imports. The Interior 
Dept.’s Oil Import Administration, 
which runs the program, says that 
import licenses have been issued for 
1,407,626 bbl. a day of all oils into 
the U.S. and Puerto Rico. 
¢ Court Action—Whether the courts 
will uphold the program is uncertain. 
U.S. Oil & Refining Co., of Los An- 
geles, and Texas American Asphalt Co., 
which has a small refinery near San 
Antonio—have gone to court: 

e U.S. Oil got a temporary re- 
straining order allowing the company 
to import unfinished oil until the ap- 
peals board rules on its petition. The 
company has an allocation to import 


6,000 bbl. a dav of crude oil, of which 


only 10% can be unfinished. U.S. 
Oil wants to import all of its allocation 
in unfinished oil. 

¢ In Houston, a federal district 
judge ordered customs officials to admit 
a cargo of Venezuelan asphaltic crude 
oil shipped to Texas American. The 
company’s application to import was 
denied both by the Administrator and 
the Appeals Board. Import rules forbid 
crude oil allocations for companies that 
had no refining capacity in 1958. The 
Texas American Asphalt plant is new— 
just constructed. 

If either of the litigating importers 
obtains permanent injunction, the pro- 
gram will be in for serious trouble. 

More legal troubles may result from 
decisions by the Appeals Board. Tight 
ground rules limit the board’s authority 
to hear appeals and to grant relief; 
after six weeks of operation, the board 
has ruled in favor of only two com- 
panies among 16 cases. 
¢ Gesture to Canada—The first major 
change in the program came last week 
when Pres. Eisenhower exempted oil 
brought into the U.S. via pipeline, 
truck, or rail, effective June 1. The prac- 
tical application will be to allow un- 
restricted pipeline imports of Canadian 
oil (page 150). 

Under the new rule, Canadian pipe- 
line oil will be treated on the same basis 
as U.S. domestic production. Imports 
from Mexico are also eligible, but they 
are negligible. 
¢ Venezuela—The next problem is to 
find some equitable treatment for 
Venezuela. 

This week, Venezuela’s Minister of 
Mines, Dr. Juan Pablo Perez Alfonso, 
was to discuss concessions with the 
State Dept. 
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Buildings Bargain Day Is Fading 


@ Right now, many companies find they can get bids 
on construction even lower than last year’s bargain levels. 


@ But after three years of recession, with volume vary- 


ing little, construction volume seems set to shoot up. 


@ That will bring upward pressures on building prices 
—and perhaps a change in contractors’ “profit blues.” 


If you were doing some building dur- 
ing the past three years, you wouldn't 
have had much trouble getting your- 
self a bargain. That’s been particularly 
true since a year ago; for the first time 
in recent memory, contractors’ bids 
have been undercutting estimates (BW 
—Jun.14'58,p25). 

You can still get a bargain—mavbe 
an even better bargain on building 
prices than you could a year ago. But 
you'd better not put off your building 
plans too long. For building looks about 
ready to climb up out of the bargain 
basement, and the construction indus- 
try out of the private recession woes 
that have afflicted it since 1956. 

Those woes found no relief in 1957, 
and even last year’s modest spurt in 
construction expenditures failed to bol- 
ster the industry’s fortunes. 

Contractors still aren’t ready to stop 
singing their private blues; and a_na- 
tionwide BUSINESS WEEK survey com- 
pleted this week found most of them 
still “sharpening pencils to shave bids 
to the bone.” Describing the state of 
competition, they used adjectives vary- 
ing from “stiff” in Birmingham to 
“murderous” in Milwaukee. 
¢ Summer Rally—But there was a new 
note creeping into these dirges—a note 
that sounded more cheerful to the con- 
tractors, but perhaps a bit harsher to 
companies thinking of building in the 
near future. The reason for it: After 
a three-year period in which physical 
volume of construction has varied very 
little, volume seems ready to shoot up 
this summer—bringing upward pressures 
that are bound to pull up prices from 
bargain basement levels. 

Behind the expected rise in volume 
are these factors: 

¢ Roadwork will really get rolling 
under the impetus of the federal high- 
way program. 

¢ Public building, which provided 
staunch support in the recession, should 
hold strong. 

¢ Commercial and industrial con- 
struction, where activity plummeted 
during the recession, are pointing up 
toward a strong revival. 

e Private housing starts seem to 
be resisting their tendency to move 
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contrary to the business cycle and to 
turn down in periods of prosperity. 

¢ Bargain Counter—But these sunnier 
summer prospects for contractors don’t 
seem to have influenced their bidding 
as vet. Bids are still running under 
estimates—by 5% to 10% in Pitts- 
burgh, 15% in Chicago, 15% to 20% 
in Atlanta. Another source reports bids 
are now closer to estimates, but points 
out this is partly because estimates have 
been revised downward to take account 
of the shaving of bids. 

Companies now engaged in building 
programs are in a happy frame of mind. 
The Nestle Co. finds “competitive con- 
struction cost conditions favorable for 
factory expansion on the West Coast 
at the present time.” Costs on a multi- 
million-dollar chocolate plant just 
started in California, it says, compare 
well with a big expansion project begun 
nearby two years ago. 

Safeway Stores, which builds a couple 
of hundred retail markets in a year, 
finds labor and material prices have 
risen since last vear, but “final costs 
are dramatically down.” The savings it 
finds are widespread. Kansas City stores 
that cost $11 to $12 per sq. ft. last 
year are down to $9 in some cases. In 
Little Rock a building that cost $9.16 
per sq. ft. last year now comes at $8.38. 
A Sacramento store that ran to $9.87 
can be built for $9.02 now. 

Federated Department Stores, which 
has enjoyed generally favorable cost ex- 
perience in recent expansions, says it’s 
“still a good time to engage in retail 
building.” But Federated won’t ven- 
ture a prediction that this will last. 
¢ Upward Pressures—With the antici- 
pated upsurge in construction, a number 
of pressures will be nudging building 
costs upward. Many building trades 
wage contracts come up for bargaining 
in the months ahead. Recent settle- 
ments have averaged about 15¢ an hour. 

In some areas labor productivity is 
reported up. But contractors scoff at 
the notion this is due to the recently 
adopted “Ten Commandments” aimed 
at eliminating featherbedding abuses. 
They attribute increased output to job 
scarcity—and predict it will vanish when 
construction picks up. 


Most material prices have held steady 
for a year. Some suppliers have dis 
counted cement and structural stee! in 
the face of lethargic demand. But 
as building volume increases, pressuré 
from primary producers figures to drive 
up these materials. Interest rates hav« 
edged up as money got tighter. In Bos- 
ton, rates are up 4%; in Philadelphia 
they’ve climbed to an average 54 
¢ Profit Squeeze—If contractors are gi 
ing an accurate picture of present profit 
levels, anv cost boosts would have t 
passed on to customers. San Franci 
contractors claim they get only a 2 
24% return. A Houston builder says hi 
net has dropped from a normal ( ti 
3%. A Miami outfit complains, ‘Thre« 
or four years ago we were talking dol 
lars; today we're talking pennies.” 

But it’s difficult: to assess the relia 
bilitv of these reports. Only a handful 
of the largest outfits publish financial 
statements, and most bankers put littl 
rcliance in even the certified statements 
of a contractor’s financial condition 
Vice-Pres. William Larsen of New 
York’s Federation Bank and ‘Trust ¢ 
explains that there’s little uniformit 
in construction accounting. Some con 
tractors realize profits as the job pro 
gresses; others defer them until comple- 
tion. 

And there are heavy risks. A 

tractor may have to estimate mate! 
prices and wage rates for vears ahead. 
He’s never sure how much foundation 
work there is until he gets down into 
the hole—nor how much trouble may be 
lurking in the customer's right to ask 
“reasonable revisions.” So the con- 
tractor puts contingency money into the 
bid. Under these conditions, says Lar- 
sen, it’s tough to know whether or not 
the man is making a profit. 
e Hazards—These uncertainties show 
up in industry records. Failures in 1958 
ran five times the rate of 10 vears ag 
internal Revenue figures for the fiscal 
year 1956-7 show only 29,500 construc- 
tion companies out of 48,000 making a 
profit. Most of the attrition takes place 
among smaller outfits bidding on jobs 
of $200,000 or less—where bidding is 
fiercest and most of the bargain bids are 
submitted. 

Miami builder Robert Clutter, Jr., 
says “I haven’t shaved my profits any. 
Some smaller contractors are doing it on 
the smaller jobs to stay alive. Competi 
tion is a little cleaner when you get up 
to the jobs costing over $1}-million.” 

But even the big fellows face a new 
and growing source of competition on 
industrial jobs. Unions have been press- 
ing companies to put workers on com- 
pany construction projects rather than 
lay them off (BW —Apr.18’59,p53). 
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of U.S. Steel makes him a member of triumvirate 


(pictures) that runs the largest steel operation in 


the world. 


selling policies that call for more aggressiveness 


and earnings is complicated by the fact that the 
trust busters think it is already too big. Thus, he 


will have to cope with... 


@ Walter Munford’s elevation to the presidency 


@ He's expected to focus attention on the new 


in fighting for old markets, exploiting new ones. 


@ But his job of increasing the company’s sales 


WALTER MUNFORD takes over as U.S. Steel president at 


time when company is in top shape, is exploring new sales fields. 

























The Special Problems of Leading 


Walter | Munford (cover), for al 
most 36 years an operating man, be 
came president and chief administrative 
ofhicer of United States Stecl Corp. this 
weck 

With that move, the corporation 

e Confirmed a tradition — that 


even the top officers retire at the age 
of 05 

¢ Reinforced a tradition that the 
president shall have been an operating 
Mah 

¢ Retired another of the men who, 
postwar, made the company the in- 
dustry leader in performance as well as 
in size. 


1. Changing Outlook 
Munford replaces Clifford F. Hood, 


whose protege he was for a gencration 
at the corporation’s American Steel & 
Wire Div. Thus, the Hood philosophy— 
a relentless drive for efficiency, plus a 
many-sided concentration on sales—con- 
tinues. Inevitably, though, there’s a 
difference. 

For Hood had accomplished con- 
siderable of the physical rebuilding 
and the organizational revamping. That 
will permit Munford to spend less time 
on those problems, although he must 
see to it that the physical facilities 
are kept at a high level of efficiency 
and abreast of new technology. Pre- 
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dictablv, he'll be 
on 

¢ Promoting U.S. Steel’s new con- 
cept of selling. 

¢ Improving the administration of 

topnotch organization and_ physical 
plant. 

e Sharing some of the problems 
that the corporation must deal with in 
regard to public opinion and govern- 
mental action. 
¢ Closing the Ranks—Internally, Mun- 
ford’s accession will trigger a series of 
very high-level moves. One of them 
may point to the man who'll succeed 
Munford in 1965. Speculation about 
that centers on these men—Arthur V. 
Wiebel, president of the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Div., Leslie B. Worthing- 
ton, president of the Columbia-Geneva 
Steel Div.; Van H. Leichliter, president 
of American Steel & Wire Div. and 
Edwin H. Gott, vice-president produc- 
tion (steel producing divisions). 

The job Munford left—executive vice- 
president for engineering and research— 
has been filled by Stephen M. Jenks, 
administrative vice-president—central 
operation (steel and coal). 

And 14 months hence, the retire- 
ment of Harvey B. Jordan, executive 
vice-president production, will open 
another top-level operating spot from 
which the presidency could be filled. 
hat position could go either to an ad- 


concentrating more 


munistrative vice president or to a presi 
dent of one of the corporation’s divi 


SIONS. 


ll. How Munford Made It 


If Munford hadn't become president 
this week, Harvey Jordan would have 


But he is too close to the retirement 
age. Like Hood, these men came up 


through wire division operation. Such 
concentration is no coincidence. 

Hood became president of Steel & 
Wire in 1938. In those days, the cor- 
poration was far from the well-equipped, 
well-organized, profit-oriented company 
it has become. Most of its constituent 
companies had serious ‘problems. Of 
these, Steel & Wire’s may have been 
the most severe. It had some of the 
oldest plants. It had some of the least 
remunerative products. It had more 
competition than most other USS pro- 
ducing companies. And it suffered from 
the same weaknesses as the others— 
sluggishness, lack of modernity, the 
complacency that often accompanies 
overpowering size. 
¢ Headache and Opportunity—So Hood 
took over one of the corporation’s prin- 
cipal headaches—and one of its best 
opportunities. He got both at a time 
when Chmn. Myron Taylor had _ re- 
versed the corporation’s direction. It 
had been one of the least effective pro- 
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ROBERT TYSON, as chairman of the finance committee, also 
shoulders a large part of burden of running the steel giant’s affairs. 





ROGER BLOUGH, chairman, is company’s chief defender in 
Washington, which may hold key to how much USS can expand 


¢ a Company That's Way Out Front 


ols 











ducers. Hood demanded it become the 
best. 

Broadly, Hood’s course was obvious. 
Carbon steelmaking demands volume. 
But that volume better not cost you 
more than it costs your competitor. 

So Hood concentrated on efficiency 
-on improved practice, improved plant, 
improved management. He set out to 
build volume not only by aggressive sell 
ing but by developing products and 
applications the customers wanted. ‘That 
got Hood interested in research. 

Inevitably, the war shaped Hood's 
program. But before he went to Pitts- 
burgh in 1950 as president of the cor- 
poration’s largest steelmaking subsidi- 
ary, Carnegie-Illinois Steel, Hood had 
instituted at Steel & Wire a number 
of programs that since have been 
adopted company-wide. 
¢ ‘Proteges Move Up—Jordan replaced 
Hood as Steel & Wire’s president, and 
his protege, Munford, became operating 
vice-president. Neither wanted to change 
a winning game. Actually, each inten 
sified it. ‘That strategy continued to pay 
off, for when Hood moved up to the 
USS presidency in 1953, Jordan suc- 
ceeded him as executive vice-president- 
operations, and Munford took over 
Steel & Wire. In 1956, Munford be- 
came assistant executive vice-president- 
operations, of the parent company. 

Slightly more than a year ago, Hood 
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revamped the corporation’s top-level op- 
erating structure still further. He named 
two new executive vice-presidents. One 
of them was Munford. Part of his as- 
signment, engineering, was shifted from 
another executive vice-president. ‘The 
other, research, was a new responsibility 
at that level. That put Munford at the 
same level as the man he had worked 
with and for all his life—Jordan—and it 
marked him as a strong candidate for the 
presidency when Hood stepped down. 


Ill. Mission Accomplished 


As president of U.S. Steel, Hood 
could expand the concepts he developed 
at Steel & Wire, adopt and exploit 
others. A standard cost system was 
adopted, for the whole corporation, and 
it spotlighted the target. A management 
incentive program, which worked won- 
ders in the mills, was adapted to both 
sales and administrative management. 
Numerous task forces illuminated all 
manner of problems, promulgated 
standard procedures for overcoming 
them. 
¢ Attack on Costs—Less tangibly, but 
with remarkable effectiveness, Hood 
turned up with a program entitled “The 
Search for a Better Way.” It sounds 
like routine inspirational chatter. But 
it was imposed on USS managers effec- 
tively enough that, with the manage- 


ment incentive pay programs, it worl 
wonders on costs. 

Certainly, the corporation’s carning 
record—distinctly the best of the 
tonnage producers—testified that Hox 
unremitting drive for efficiency has be 
quite successful. Says a financial off 
of one competitor: 

“IT won't tell you how low I calculat 





RETIRING PRESIDENT Clifford Hood 
rebuilt Big Steel’s physical plant, and re- 
vamped its organizational structure. 
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“U.S. Steel, in short, has worked itself into a position 
where it’s damned if it does and damned if it doesn’t. . .” 


their breakeven point—but it’s damn low 
in comparison to its competition—the 
lowest of the major tonnage producers.” 


IV. The Marketing Problem 


So sparkling an operating record 
doesn’t imply, of course, that Munford 
can now ignore efficiency. But it does 
suggest that he'll be able to spend more 
time than Hood could on other areas— 
particularly sales. 

When you examine the sales prob- 
lem of a tonnage steelmaker whose prod- 
uct line is a broad one—and USS makes 
just about evervthing—vou can conclude 
that a considerable part of it—some say 
ibout 60% —will sell itself. 
¢ Twofold Problem—Increasingly, these 
davs, the remainder has to be sold, 
ind when you set about doing that, vou 
rive at another broad breakdown. 
Some of your effort must go to main- 
taining or regaining traditional markets. 
And some of it may 
ploiting new markets. 
Wal 


wisely go to ex- 
Figure it this 


¢ Once upon a time, auto trim, 
roofing sheets and substantial bridges, 
to name three, were markets in which 


stecl sold itself. Aluminum, plastics, 
and concrete have changed things 


cnough that today thev are markets on 
which steelmakers spend considerable 
monev and time. 

e And once upon a time, no seri- 
ous steelmakers would have pondered 
the market possibilities in commercial 
building skins, aircraft and missiles, or 
soft drinks. ‘Todav, though—and_ for 
ome vears—they're up for grabs and 
steel considers itself as competitive as 
can be. 

Well before Hood’s retirement, U.S. 
Steel was putting a major effort into 
that portion of its market that doesn’t 
wutomatically sell itself. ‘The corpora- 
tion bought itself a “new look” and a 
sweeping new advertising program, 
which has been operative for 13 months 
(BW—Mar.29'58,p88). It reorganized 
« number of departments, added some 
functions, created some new levels of 
authoritv—all aimed at developing an 
cffective marketing program that would 
protect old markets, exploit new ones 
and, above all—convince the public, and 
not just the manufacturer, that steel 
is just about the most useful material. 
¢ Reconciliation Needed—Now, con- 
siderable reconciliation must take place 
between the new look in steel market- 
ing and the traditional. Carbon steel- 
making is a tonnage business. It directs 
a staggering fixed investment and a 
highly sophisticated technology at con- 
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tinuous, high-volume, low-cost produc- 
tion. 

Some new markets, though, offer 
only pounds of business, even though 
exploiting and serving them involves 
tonnage-oriented equipment and people. 
That could vitiate tonnage-oriented in- 
centive programs. So, promoting both 
of the sales concepts will take some 
managing. 

Research is the catalyst to permit 
both these diverse sales objectives to 
grow effectively in tandem. It’s ex- 
pected to protect the traditional mar- 
kets, make possible effective exploita- 
tion of the new markets, and also per- 
mit further cost-cutting in the tonnage 
markets. 
¢ Defense Role—An example of an- 
other type of sales problem Munford 
faces is this: Where should U.S. Steel 
fit in the “weapons system” concept of 
defense business, particularly in rockets 
and missiles? 

Broadly, USS is not now equipped 
to be a prime contractor, responsible 
for everything from the original idea to 
an operational package. And plainly, at 
the other end of the scale, it would 
hardly escape being a supplier. ‘Today's 
weapons systems invariably include 
claborate fabricated steel ground-sup- 
port equipment, as well as very ad- 
vanced ferrous allovs. 
¢ Subcontracting—That leaves subcon- 
tracting—but how much, and involving 
what responsibility? Only a_ few 
months ago, USS directors saw a rather 
claborate presentation on the matter. 
And alreadv, corporation activity in the 
weapons field transcends that of a ma- 
terials supplier. 

Consolidated Western Steel Div., 
for example, has fabricated launching 
and ground-support equipment and mis- 
sile components as well. 

Central operations has developed a 
“sandwich rolling” technique to make 
available verv thin stainless and _ allov 
sheets in plate-mill widths. 

American Bridge Div. routinely ac- 
cepts complete responsibility for engi- 
neering, design, fabrication, and erec- 
tion of just about anvthing that can be 
built of steel. 

Throughout the corporation, there’s 
a wealth of engineering and research 
talent to meet the metallurgical require- 


ments of the space age. 


V. Living With Washington 


As well as being the man responsible 
for operating the world’s largest steel 
company, Munford takes on another 
heavy burden. That’s being one of three 


men who daily negotiate the continued 
existence of U.S. Steel. 

¢ Interdependent Triumvirate—l or th: 
corporation is run by a triumvirate. It’s 
headed by Chmn. Roger Blough, who 
is chief executive officer and who, pn- 
marily, represents U.S. Steel in the 
courts of Washington and public opin- 
ion. Its other members are Finance 
Chmn. Robert Tyson, and Munford. 
It’s not unlikely that a significant part 
of Munford’s operating cloth will have 
to be cut to the best pattern Blough 
can negotiate in Washington. Here’s 
why: 

~ e U.S. Steel, although steadily di- 
minishing in relative size, is almost 
twice as large as its largest competitor 
in the industry. 

e Because of its size, its numerous 
operating locations, its broad product 
line, and its efficiency, it dominates 
steel—in regard to prices, costs, and 
labor contracts. 

These facts make it the No. 1 target 
in steel—for those who would control 
prices, limit profits, or breakup what 
they call “undue” concentration in the 
industrv. 

Certainly, these are 
stractions 
e Ironic Situation—lor weeks, a Re- 
publican President and a Democratic 
senator have insisted that steel prices 
must not rise in 1959. U.S. Steel in- 
tends thev shall not. 

But if employment costs rise at all, 
as they will, and prices remain firm, 
several lesser producers will have been 
forced measurably closer to merger, 
and most producers will be that much 
less well-equipped to compete with 
U.S. Steel. That’s inevitable, for steel 
earnings generally aren’t particularly 
good and such a squeeze would render 
them even less attractive than they are 
now. 

In such a case, the Justice Dept.’s 
Antitrust Div. could assume that the 
“undue concentration” it is already 
fighting in stecl was growing—as indeed 
it might be. Logically, that would spur 
the investigation the trustbusters al- 
ready are making of steel—and particu- 
larlv, of U.S. Steel. 

U.S. Steel, in short, has worked it- 
self into a position where it’s damned 
if it does and damned if it doesn’t. 
It’s a perilously slack wire the corpora- 
tion walks in Washington—and_ the 
steps Blough takes to walk it will affect 
what Munford can do—whether that 
means erecting an entirely new plant 
in a new producing location, entering 
a new product line, becoming a sub- 
stantial weapons system contractor, de- 
veloping new raw material sources, or 
even driving the research people hard 
in search of new efficiencies that would 
put U.S. Steel even farther ahead of 
its industry in respect to both costs and 
carnings. 


not merely ab- 
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...at A,O.Smith Corporation, 


“These High Voltage 
Air Break Starters 


have paid for 


themselves” 





Milwaukee 


The first of twenty Allen-Bradley High Voltage Starters 


has made over 400,000 operations—with absolutely no maintenance! 


Compressing pipe to the proper diame- 
ter in the A. O. Smith plant has a/ways 
been a “brutal” job for motor starters. 
But since the installation of rugged, 
heavy-duty, Allen-Bradley high voltage 
air break starters, company records show 
that they have actually “paid for them- 
selves’ out of the savings in maintenance! 


Allen-Bradley high voltage air break 
starters have the same solenoid contac- 
tor design that provides millions of trou- 
ble free operations in A-B low voltage 
starters. This simple construction—with 


only ONE moving part—is the basis for 
the tremendous operating life you can ex- 
pect from A-B high voltage starters. In 
addition, their double break, silver alloy 
contacts never need servicing—they re- 
main in perfect operating condition un- 
til completely worn away. 


Allen-Bradley high voltage air break 
starters are available for all types of mo- 
tors and all types of service. Let us send 
you Publication 6080—it contains com- 
plete details. Also, when you have a par- 
ticularly “tough” job, please remember 
Allen-Bradley quality motor control. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


ALLEN-BR-.DLEY 
Quality Motor Control 








How Sugar Can Be Cornered 


Buyers thought there was more raw sugar than they 
could want. Then Julio Lobo, the Cuban sugar king, put the 
clamps on the market. Now he has a near corner. 


Julio Lobo, self-styled Cuban king of 
the sugar market, appears this week to 
have something like a corner of the 
U.S. market for raw sugar—an almost 
unbelievable feat in the highly specu- 
lative commodities markets of. today. 

['wo things are chiefly responsible for 
this coup: the U.S. Sugar Act, which 
isolates the domestic market from the 
rest of the world, and Fidel Castro’s 
victorv, which restored order and started 
Cuba catching up in sugar production. 

But someone still had to act to make 
these factors produce a squeeze on the 
market. The someone proved to be 
Lobo, known in a bilingual pun as 
‘the Lone Wolf,”” because of the speed 
ind mystery of his deals (BW —Apr.19 
'58,p138). The sugar trade credits him 
entirely for a two-week rise in the spot 
or cash) price of raw sugar from 5.25¢ 
to 5.78¢ a lb C.I.F.—a spectacular climb 
for a commodity under government 
controls. 

For the past two weeks, Lobo has 
been the only major seller of sugar in 
the open market, and he’s doling it 
out. Brokers say refiners will have to 
pav through the nose for raw sugar at 
least until the erfd of Mav. What he 
has done is all in bounds, but it’s com- 
ing in for harsh criticisms by the sugar 
industry 
¢ Quota System—Lobo, sav __ brokers, 
was able to manipulate this market be- 
cause he, directly or indirectly, controls 
most of the relatively small amount of 
sugar that’s up for grabs. 

The Agriculture Dept. set the cur- 
ent quota for U.S. consumption at 
9.2-million tons, but only about 3-mil- 
‘lion tons of this is accessible to the 
open market. U.S. beet processors and 
cane refiners dispose of the 2.5-million 
tons that bypass the market; the 1.1- 
million tons of Hawaiian sugar go 
mostly to a refining cooperative at 
Crockett, Calif.; several U.S. producers 
in Cuba have captive refineries in the 
States. 

Lobo’s sugar trading house, Galban 
Lobo Trading Corp. of Havana, is con- 
sidered the largest in the world. It 
markets a large share of Cuban sugar 
through its New York agent, Olavarria 
& Co.—either directly to refiners or 
through the New York Coffee & Sugar 
Exchange. Olavarria also buys and sells 
at least 30% of the Philippine sugar 
that reaches U.S. markets and about 
60% of the Puerto Rican crop sold in 
the States. 
¢ Step by Step—On Friday, Apr. 17, 
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the spot price of raw sugar in the do- 
mestic market was 5.25¢ a Ib. It had 
been slipping slowly for months, partly 
because worldwide surpluses were press- 
ing on world prices and partly because 
refiners, who had stocked up late in 
the Castro revolution, weren't buying. 
They remained aloof after Castro won 
and Cuba started trving to rebuild 
sugar sales abroad. 

On that Friday, Lobo had a big un- 
sold shipment of sugar at New York on 
board the Japanese steamer Kimikawa 
Maru, in from the Philippines. No re- 
finer wanted it at his price. So he sent 
the ship on to Savannah, its next port 
of call, to get the distressed shipment 
out on the seas and clear the wav for 
his next shipment. 

Next Monday, Lobo announced he 
wouldn’t offer any sugar for sale. At 
first, the trade didn’t take him seriouslv. 
Supposedly, there was plenty of sugar 
around. But within 24 hours, Pepsi- 
Cola Co. paid 5.40¢ a Ib. for the 2,500 
tons aboard the Kimikawa Maru, and 
refiners took another look at their stocks. 
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On Apr. 22, Lobo sold two big ship- 

ments at 5.60¢ a lb.; next day, Pepsi- 
Cola was back for another Lobo ship- 
ment at 5.70¢; a day later, the price had 
crept up to 5.75¢, and last Tuesday a 
purchase was made from Lobo at 5.78¢ 
tor delivery in late May. 
e Comering Supply—Meanwhile, brok- 
ers sav Lobo interests were buying heav- 
ily in the futures market for near-term 
delivery, driving up prices sharply with 
successive purchases in large volume. 
As futures prices rose, other operators 
and mill owners held back their spot 
sugars, hoping for a better price in 
months to come. 

Lobo worked other angles, too. He 
stepped up his buying of raw sugar from 
Cuban mill owners, reportedly paying a 
few cents per hundredweight over the 
going market price. His master stroke, 
however, was to tie up most of the avail- 
able freighter space by chartering the 
few regular ships that haul sugar to the 
U.S. The freight rate to New York 
promptly jumped from 36¢ per 100 Ib. 
to 42¢, and Lobo’s big competitors are 
reluctant to pay that exorbitant a price 
for freight. 

Refiners are buving hand-to-mouth, 
hoping to weaken Lobo’s position. 
‘“Mavbe he'll get tired of incurring all 
those extra expenses,” one says wistfully. 
But those close to the Cuban operator 
sav he'll let up only when the market 
stabilizes at a higher level. 
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Army Vehicle Wears Suit of Aluminum Armor 


foughened aluminum is now able 
to vie with steel for use as armor plate. 

The new Army troop transport car- 
ricer in the picture, demonstrated last 
week at the Aberdeen (Md.) Proving 
Grounds, is protected only by a coating 
of aluminum alloy. According to Reyn- 
olds Metals Co., a wrapping of alu- 
minum twice the thickness of steel will 
provide the same defense as steel—but 
weigh only 66% to 75% as much. 
The weight saving means aluminum- 


sheathed equipment can be transported 
by air, floated on water, and moved 
faster and more economically than it can 
be on land. 

An Ordnance Corps spokesman says 
the Army will soon let a $21-million 
production contract for 743 of the 
troop carriers, originally built by Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp. The 
corps is also displaying a new multi- 
purpose truck and self-propelled how- 
itzer with aluminum armor. 
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Conquest of 
the Thought Barrier 


she 


Over the years, we have been hearing of many “bat 
riers” in science . . . the sound barrier, the wate 
barrier, the thermal barrier. 

Of all the barriers, the hardest one to break through 
has always been the thought barrier. Every one of 
these “barriers” has been conquered by men to whom 
the word, impossible, means only: “hasn’t been done, 
yet.” 

The sound barrier is a shattered concept, as dis 
credited as the phlogistic theory. 

Don Campbell’s Bluebird stopped all talk of the 
water barrier. 

The heat of air friction against the metal “skin” 
of an airplane was supposed to create a heat barrier 
at Mach 3. Materials now in production can safely 
withstand the much higher temperatures involved in 
flight at Mach 5. 

Today the thermal barrier is being called the 
“thermal thicket”—evidence in itself that no barrier 
exists. 

An interesting point that all of these “barriers” 
have in common: each was conquered with the help 
of nickel-containing alloys. 

This is not surprising when you stop to consider: 
how many useful properties and combinations of 
properties are offered by the various nickel alloys: 

Corrosion resistance to a wide variety of solids, 
liquids and gases . . . strength at high temperatures 
. . . toughness at sub-zero temperatures . . . unusual! 
electrical properties . . . ability to protect product 
purity .. . spring properties... 

When you are faced with a metal problem, inves- 
tigate Nickel and its alloys. There is a good chance 
some nickel-containing alloy will help you break 
through what others consider a thought barrier. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL MAKES ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 








In Business 


Auto Sales Pick Up Speed; 
Hit Highest Levels Since Spring of 1957 


Sales of new cars in April, including imported and 
domestic, hit the highest point since the spring of 1957. 
\n estimate based on preliminary figures available to the 
manufacturers at midweek put April sales at nearly 550,- 
000. Registrations in April of 1957 were slightly below 
that figure, in May, 1957, slightly above it. 

The April Pn i shook. up the ranks of the leaders. 
Unofficial speculation is that Ford ran out better than 
127,000 cars, which would be around 10,000 higher than 
Chevrolet. Pontiac, announcing deliveries of 43,000 cars, 
was in a dead heat with Plymouth for the number three 
spot. Close behind was Rambler with sales of 39,600. 

During the last ten days of April, sales of domestic cars 
reached the best pace of the year, a daily rate of just 
above 20,000. Sales of imported cars for the month are 
estimated at 40,000 or better, for a market share of just 
under 8% 


There’s another new Ford on the fire, according to 
London reports. Ford Motor Co. of England, Ltd., is 
expected to unveil a new small car this fall, with radical 
engineering innovations. ‘The new car would challenge 
other British and European cars in world markets but 
would be too small to be comparable to compact cars 
planned by U.S. manufacturers. 

British trade sources expect the car to cost around 
$1,600 and feature a radically new engine. If a water- 
cooled type is used, it will be all aluminum. If air-cooled, 
it may be a flat twin-cylinder type. 


Seaway Settles Into Routine 


As Locks Cope With Waiting Line 


\fter its opening-day rush (BW—May2’59,p26), the 
St. Lawrence Seaway has absorbed its backlog of ships 
awaiting passage. I sock engineers expect now to average 
15 to 20 ships a day, well below capacity of around 28. 

‘Trafic, however, is harassed by delays within the 
Seaway, including a jam of 30 ships at the Lake Ontario 
end of the Welland Canal on Tuesday night. 

Some delays are mechanical, such as a cable break 
at a Welland lock on Sunday and the jamming of a lift 
bridge halfway open at Valleyfield, Ont., last week, caus- 
ing a Canadian freighter to run aground to avoid hitting 
the structure. But Seaway people attribute some of 
the delay to the nervousness of pilots in navigating the 
close quarters of lock approaches. 

Last week, the skipper of the Grace Line’s Santa 
Regina called Seaway locks the worst in all the world’s 
major canal systems. His ship had lost some paint and 
dented its plates at St. Lambert Lock—according to lock 
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engineers, because a strong late-evening wind caught the 
ship, biggest so far to navigate the Seaway. 

Seaway officials admit that ships are taking longer 
than their prediction of 35 min. to clear each lock. For 
added safety, lock engineers propose wooden fenders in 
place of the steel ones of the type that dented the Santa 
Regina. 


Ex-Public Relations Man Succeeds 


Landa as President of Penn-Texas 


Penn-Texas Corp. has another new president, its sec 
ond in less than a year—but this time the job shift was 
amicable and not the result of a revolt. 

The new president is public relations man David 
Karr, a former reporter for Drew Pearson and lately 
the financial vice-president at Penn-Texas. He was 
closely associated with Alfons Landa in the long proxy 
war in which Landa ousted Leopold D. Silberstein from 
the top spot at P-T (BW —Jun.28'58,p36). 

When Landa stepped out of active management— 
taking the new title of chairman of the executive com 
mittee—his choice for president was Karr. Landa is 
now expected to devote much of his time to his new 
position in Crane Co. (BW—May2’59,p28). 

Karr at one time handled public relations for Silber- 
stein but broke with him. Then Karr wrote a popular 
history of famous proxy fights; his outfit, Market Rela- 
tions Network, Inc., began to specialize in fights for 
company control. He went to P-T with Landa. 

In a somewhat different shift, stockholders have voted 
to change the company name from Penn-Texas to 
Airbanks Whitney Corp., effective later this month. 


Douglas To Design 1,000-Mi. Missile 


Douglas Aircraft this week beat out a score of eager 
companies for the contract to design the air-launched 
IRBM formerly called Bold Orion, and now ALBM. 
Bidding for the contract was hot and heavy, for backlogs 
of orders on aircraft and missiles are running down, and 
the military is calling for fewer new valasiios systems. 

The missile is expected to have a 1,000-mi. range, 
after launching by B-58 and B-70 bombers—Douglas says 
by a B-52 as well. In time, it is expected to replace the 
500-mi. Hound Dog air-to-surface missile, which is due 
to go into operation next year, carried by B-52s. The 
Hound Dog now has by far the longest range of any 
missile off the drawing boards. 


New Yardstick on Replacements 


A new approach to figuring when to replace old equip- 
ment has been evolved by Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co., of Springfield, Vt. It differs from existing systems 
(BW-—Sep.27'58,p74) in that it tries to take future infla- 
tion into account. 
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Survey SAYS Hant Capacity 
must be boosted 33% by 1905 


Now’s the Time to Stake Your Claim 
in the Fast-Growing Land of Plenty 


In a survey made by a leading business 
publication, industrial concerns of all types 
estimated that by 1965 they would need an 
average increase in plant capacity of 35%. If 
your company anticipates similar growth, con- 
sider these advantages of a new plant in the 
Land of Plenty. 

Personnel: The human factor is of major im- 
portance in plant location today. And the six 
states served by the Norfolk and Western are 
noted for conscientious, dependable employees. 
Friendly, uncrowded communities welcome new 
industry, offer all the manpower and acreage 
you'll need for continuing future growth. 

Raw Materials: The six states of the Land of 
Plenty offer a variety of basic raw materials, 
including vast reserves of top-quality, all- 





OHIO i + MARYpLAND 





wf? WEST ’ 
4 VIRGINIA /’\- 
/ VIRGINIA 








KENTUCKY 











Land of Plenty 


NORTH “CAROLINA : 4 


purpose Bituminous Coal. . . multi-million-ton 
deposits of high-purity limestone . . . substantial 
amounts of manganese, silica, and clays. And 
there is abundant water, with rainfall 30°; 
above the national average, plus ample, reason- 
ably priced power — 1/6 of the nation’s electric 
utilities generating capacity. 
Transportation: You'll be efficiently served 
by the Norfolk and Western . . . will be near the 
big, consuming markets of the East, South and 
Midwest . . . can reach overseas markets via 
the modern, year-’round ice-free Port of Nor- 
folk on famed Hampton Roads. 

Plan ahead by investigating the Land of 
Plenty. For complete information, in strict 
confidence, get in touch with... 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 
Industrial and Agricultural Dept. 
Drawer B-833 (Phone DIamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 
Roanoke, Virginia 


nt Mfcslovee. 


RAILWAY 


For quick, competent assistance on shipping problems — talk with the N&W freight troffic 


Soles and Service representative nearest you. . . in one of 39 key cities across the U. S. 





OF LEADERS IN INDUSTRY 


St. Joseph 

Tower for Power 
COOLS 28,000 
GALLONS OF 
WATER PER MINUTE 





This Marley Double-Flow 4-cell cooling tower, at 


St. Joseph Light and Power Company, cools water at 
the rate of 28,000 gallons per minute to get more 
kilowatts from steam. 


Driving 22-foot cooling tower fans is a job for rugged 
motors—motors that must operate without attention 
month after month, completely exposed to all kinds of 
weather and to constant high humidity, the number 
one cause of motor failure in cooling tower applications. 


The Wagner Type EP Motors used on this tower meet 


ELECTRIC MOTORS... THE CHOICE 





ae 75 hp Wagner Type EP Motors drive the four 
22-foot fans in this St. Joseph Light and Power 
Company's cooling tower. 


these requirements. All vital parts are totally-enclosed 
for extra protection against fumes, dust and moisture 
...and the frames, endplates and conduit box are 
made of heavy cast iron for extra protection against 
high humidity and corrosion. 


These versatile standard motors can meet your 
requirements for motor drives that must operate under 
adverse conditions. They are available in ratings through 
500 hp. Call your nearby Wagner field engineer, or 
write for Bulletin MU-224 (Covers standard and 
explosion-proof totally-enclosed fan-cooled motors). 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Wagner Electric Corporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 14, MISSOURI 


WM59-5 


SERVING 2 GREAT GROWTH INOUSTRIES...F&LECTRICAL s+: AUTOMOTIVE 
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SERVICE 


Political bitterness in Washington is high. 


You always have in-fighting. Usually it doesn’t make too much dif- 
ference, measured against national issues. It’s petty, the pushing of one 
political faction to gain advantage over another. But what is taking place 
is well worth understanding. 


Eisenhower is frustrating the Democrats. They are striking back where 
they can. 


The fight on Clare Boothe Luce as ambassador to Brazil was led by the 
Democratic maverick, Sen. Wayne Morse. Only 10 senators sided with 
him. But Mrs. Luce saw fit to quit. 


Supreme Court Justice Potter Stewart was heckled, then confirmed. 


Commerce Secy. Strauss still is on the carpet. Odds are he will be 
confirmed, but only after a terrific public whipping. 


The frustrations are being exhibited even more deeply. The Demo- 
crats are nonplused. They won the last Congressional elections in a land- 
slide. They gained big majorities, and last winter interpreted this as a 
mandate to put through a mass of spending legislation—so-called liberal, 
welfare programs. 


Now the Democrats find their hands tied. There is no real push from 
“back home” for these big spending schemes. 


Eisenhower, so far, has the upper hand—his veto power. The Demo- 
crats held back on their spending schemes—airport aid and housing—to 
test Eisenhower’s veto strength. They gave him the rural electrification 
bill first. Actually, the REA bill was nothing but a slap at Agriculture 
Secy. Benson. Eisenhower vetoed the bill. The Senate overrode the veto, 
narrowly. But the House failed by four votes to override it. It was close, 
but the point is that Eisenhower came out on top. 


Eisenhower still is not home free. He still has Congressional problems. 
The veto is essentially a negative instrument. While it will stop a lot of 
things the President doesn’t want, it will not produce some of the positive 
things that he has given high priority. 

Democrats will try to force Eisenhower into substantial compromise on 
some of the legislative items so dear to their hearts. They now realize 
this is their only chance to get sizable spending O.K.’d for such things as 
area redevelopment, public housing, urban renewal, and slum clearance. 


Strategic maneuvering is under way in earnest. 


Foreign aid is being used as a principal pawn in the game of politics 
that threatens to keep Washington in an uproar through the summer. 


A bitter fight about Eisenhower’s $3.9-billion program is inevitable this 
year. Congressional mail on the subject, while not extraordinarily heavy, 
is coming at a steady rate. Most of it is against foreign aid. 


_ Eisenhower will need Democratic support. There’s no doubt about 
that. And if the signs are right, he’ll need more than just routine help. 
That means Sen. Lyndon Johnson, Speaker Sam Rayburn, and their 
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lieutenants will be called upon to “whip” their party members into line. 


Democrats are playing it cozy. They are offering the President no 
assurance of all-out help. Indeed, some of them are carefully spreading a 
line of argument that goes about like this: A cut of $500-million is prob- 
able, and the figure could run a lot higher if Eisenhower does not “give 
the boys something to take home” to the voters. The “something” in this 
case refers to the likes of the domestic spending bills cited above. 


There’s another piece to the Democratic strategy as it seems to be 
shaping up. 


This is to blur the spending issue that Eisenhower personally chose to 
push to the forefront of this session. 


You can see signs of this in several places. For instance, Democrats are 
quietly giving up ambitions for a $465-million airport construction bill 
They will settle fairly close to Eisenhower’s terms—$200-million. They are 
scaling down their $389-million area redevelopment legislation to around 
$250-million, and they will vote a less costly housing bill than the versions 
now kicking around. And, although the measure has little chance in 1959, 
they have cut the cost of their school construction-teacher salary bill from 
$11-billion to $4.4-billion. This will come up again in 1960. 


On routine appropriations the same blurring process is being cultivated 
with care. Here’s that story: 


Four big money bills for fiscal 1960 have passed the House. 


In the first three—for the District of Columbia, the Interior Dept., and 
the Treasury-Post Office Depts—the house “saved” nearly $100-million. 
It voted $5.3-billion rather than the $5.4-billion Eisenhower had asked. 


In the fourth, for Labor and Health, Education & Welfare, the House 
swung far the other way, voting $189-million more than the President had 
recommended. The bulk of that added sum was for the Public Health 
Service and its various research programs on heart disease, cancer, mental 
health, arthritis, blindness, etc. 


The Democrats come through as both “spenders” and “savers.” The 
balance, thus far, tilts heavily to the spending side, of course. 


Thus the summer’s battle lines are being drawn. 


The big question: How much, if any, will Eisenhower compromise? No 
one has the answer. And there’s no real clue, because Congress has yet 
to confront him with one of the so-called “big spending bills.” 


An uneasy truce on legislative matters is in the balance. The Demo- 
cratic leadership in Congress expects one or two more vetoes. “After all, 
Eisenhower needs to make a record, too,” is the way one Capitol insider 
puts it. “But all the giving and compromise can’t be on one side.” 


After the expected vetoes, the leadership’s clear hope is that the 
White House will yield—at least come toward the Congressional majority, 
if not meet it half way. 


Political reality suggests that Eisenhower will make some concessions. 
But his position is so much stronger that these will be fairly pale compared 
to those he can wring out of the Congress. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 9, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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NOW, FROM HERTZ.RENT A CAR... 
NATIONWIDE “CENTRAL BILLING”! 


Now Hertz makes car rentals extra quick for any business traveler, extra 
convenient for any firm. Rent in two cities or twenty... you get one bi//, 
once a month with the new HERTZ AUTO-matic* Charge Card! 


e For you or your company, the New HERTZ AUTO-matic Plan means greater con- 
venience. For with HERTZ AUTO-matic Central Billing, you get a single, itemized 
monthly statement, listing all Hertz Rent A Car charges made anywhere in the 
USA. No more individual invoices. You reduce time-consuming paperwork, get 
closer control over travel expenses. 


e And, the new AUT O-matic Charge Card cuts red tape, speeds service at the Hertz 
counter, gets you underway faster. No deposit. No expense account or bookkeep- 
ing problems. With this new HERTZ AUTO-matic Plan you combine the speed of 
air or rail travel with the convenience of rent a car service for smoother, faster trips! 


* Get anew HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card. Call your local Hertz office or write 
Hertz Rent A Car, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 





cdiineiiaiaes Get the Hertz habit—it’s getting around 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 


Hertz rents the all-new Chevrolet and other fine cars you like to drive. 








Putting Main Street”on the map 


Americas second largest telephone system 


The fields we “tend” are growing a bumpe 

For in Gen Tel Territory, America’s fast-expanding populations 
and industries are finding the room the overcrowded big cities 
can no longer supply. New homes, new stores, new factories are 
springing up fast. 


GENERAL So is the need for modern communications service and facili- 
ties. And that’s where Gen Tel comes in. 
TELEPHONE To meet the growing need for telephone service, we are invest- 
ing almost $16 million in new equipment every month! 
& ELECTRONICS To meet the growing need for telephone facilities, we are sup- 
: plying the independent telephone industry with the very latest 
in equipment. And we are constantly developing new products 


that make the telephone a more useful too! than ever. 


Converting America’s fertile fields into communities is a chal- 
lenging job that offers almost boundless opportunities. That’s 
why we like our work so much—and work so hard at it! 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 260 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 
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ABC Crowds Other TV Networks 


American Broadcasting Co., 
“the third network,” is closing 
the audience gap, and expects to 
move into second place. 


By all odds, network TV advertising 
—which emerged from last year’s cut- 
back in better shape than most media— 
this vear will come close to Standing 
Room Only. The three nets, American 
Broadcasting Co., Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Svstem, and National Broadcasting 
Co, are having their biggest selling sea- 
son since the boom year of 1955. 

Nobody is happier over this situation 
than Leonard H. Goldenson (picture), 
president of ABC’s parent corpora- 
tion American Broadcasting / Paramount 
Theaters, Inc., which last vear earned 
$6.1-million. Goldenson, a veteran in 
the business of selling entertainment, 
presides over a company that also owns 
a phonograph record company, interests 
in Disneyland amusement park, three 
small electronic firms, and a string of 
movie theaters that last year accounted 
tor about 38% of AB-PT’s record rev- 
enue of $244.8-million. 
¢ Healthy Offspring—ABC Broadcast- 
ing Div. is AB-PT’s biggest producer 
of both revenue and earnings, and the 
operation to which the parent company 
looks for its future growth. And in 
this season’s race for the T'V advertising 
dollar, ABC is a more formidable con- 
tender than ever before. 

ABC has long smarted under the 
somewhat patronizing designation, ‘the 
third network.” By some yardsticks, it 
still lags behind CBS and NBC. But 
there are signs that “the third network” 
could graduate into second place behind 
CBS within the next year. 

Before this can happen, though, 
ABC faces a stiff battle. 

The pressure that ABC is exerting 
will make the fall season the hottest 
battleground in years as the nets strive 
to win and hold audiences for their 
shows. CBS already is ahead in selling 
its time, and NBC, which has been 
somewhat slower in these respects, will 
undoubtedly enter the fall season with 
solid advertising support. All three nets 
are throwing their full resources into 
programing. ‘Trends point to more ac- 
tion-adventure, westerns, and situation 
comedy shows, with a big increase in 
hour-long programs and specials. In 
battling for this audience, ABC could 
lose ground. 
¢ New Status—For Oliver Treyz, ebul- 
lient president of ABC Broadcasting 
Div., such competition is the most tan- 
gible sign of ABC’s new status. “ABC 
has unlocked the dial,” he asserts. “The 
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LEONARD H. GOLDENSON, president of American Broadcasting-Paramount Theaters 


finds his television division is now the biggest of his varied entertainment enterprises. 


day of the two-network economy is 
over.” 

Considering that for several years, as 
Goldenson himself admits, there was 
doubt in many broadcasting and adver- 
tising quarters that ABC would survive 
at all (the Du Mont network went out 
of business in 1955, Goldenson recalls), 
ABC’s current position represents a 
hard-won achievement 

To fill in the outlines of that achieve- 
ment calls for a look at such vital statis- 
tics of networking as advertising, sales, 
ratings, programing, and billings. 


|. What Is Happening 


ABC is only four hours short of sell- 
out its 21-hour fall nighttime line- 
up—its record for May. And it is sign- 


ing up advertisers it has never corral 
before. 

Some of TV’s biggest spenders 
appear on ABC next season—includins 
Procter & Gamble Co., R. J. Reynol: 
Tobacco Co., P. Lorillard Co., and 
American Home Products Corp. Such 
names mean more than just money t 
the network. Their presence reflect 
new acceptance of ABC as a stron; 
network force and a confidence in it 
audience-building facilities. 
¢ Fall Plans—ABC’s program line-u; 
for the next season is about 90% com 
plete, with 37 shows representing a cost 
of $65-million. The network is ex 
tending its programing into time period: 
where it previously had been blacked 
out. Further, ABC is taking a firme: 
grip on its own program schedule. It 
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Zonolite 





This ROOF 


SAVED 


one manufacturer 


*38,000 


in construction costs alone 





Building a permanent Zonolite roof this way 
cuts construction time and costs many ways. 
Zonolite vermiculite concrete pours right 
over galvanized corrugated metal or other 
forms. As little as 1/6 the weight of ordinary 
concrete, so supporting structure costs less. 
Maintenance costs shrink amazingly... 
better insulation cuts heating and air-con- 
ditioning costs...added fire safety can cut 
insurance costs as much as half...many 
other advantages. Why not investigate? 

Get full details of many money-saving, 
time-saving roof systems, including section 
drawings, design data, and a wealth of other 
helpful facts and figures. No obligation... 
just mail coupon. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 














| ZONOLITE COMPANY 
! Dept. BW-599 

135 S. La Salle St., Chicago |, Ill. ; 
| Please rush me your FREE booklet CA-43 | 
“Systems of Lightweight Roof Construction” | 
Nome 
| Firm Name. | 
Addr 
l City & Zone. State ] 
0 an ananemenanananenanasasasanenanand 
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has turned down substantial new busi- 


ness from advertisers whose programs 
didn't fit in with ABC’s programing 
plans. ABC is overhauling drastically 


its schedule for next season, including 
an $11-million revamping of its Mon 
day night line-up. 

¢ New High—ABC’s shows have built 
the net’s audience, as measured by 
I'V’s ratings, to the networks’ highest 
levels. Its average audience has in- 
creased from 4.7-million homes in 1955 
to 8.5-million. In terms of over-all 
circulation, ABC falls short of CBS and 
NBC, which on average reach 10.3 
million and 9.3-million homes, respec 
tively. But the gap has narrowed from 
a +-million home difference four 
ago to about 2-million homes between 
ABC and CBS, and about 1|-million b« 
tween ABC and NBC. By one signifi 
cant vardstick, the audience ratings in 
2+ markets where the three networks 
compete equally, ABC is ahead of NBC 
and only a shade behind CBS. 

¢ National Gains—“Our biggest gains 
are in competitive markets,” 
ald Coyle, ABC’s vice-president for sales 
development. “This is most encourag- 
ing to us since this is what made CBS 
the leading network.” Coyle cites the 
latest Nielsen 24-market ratings report 
tor the week of Apr. 11. ABC leads in 
18 evening half-hours, CBS in 15, and 
NBC in 9. ABC leads in four nights 
of the week, CBS in two, and NBC in 
one. For the entire week, ABC’s ratings 
run 19.1 compared to 20.2 for CBS 
and 17.9 for NBC. Such competitive 
strength, Covle believes, will translate 
itself into a larger national audience as 
stations shift their allegiance to the 
stronger ABC shows. By fall, Coyle 
predicts ABC will move ahead of NBC 
in national circulation. 

His reasoning has a basis in net- 
work history. In 1954, CBS trailed 
NBC in total national audiences. Its 
national ratings ran 24.4 to NBC’s 
27.1. But in the competitive markets, 
CBS led 24.7 to 23.2. By the follow- 
ing vear, CBS had moved ahead of 
NBC in total circulation and has kept 
the lead since. 
¢ Billings—Gains in audience circula- 
tion will push billings upward. ABC’s 
$103-milhon in billings last year com 
pare with CBS’s $247.8-million and 
NBC’s $215.8-million for 1958. But 
ABC’s growth far exceeds its competi- 
tors. ABC’s billings last vear represent 
a 24% gain over 1957, compared with 
a 3.6% increase for CBS and 11.3% 
gain for NBC; and ABC’s billings in- 
creased fourfold since 1953. 

Of course, mounting advertising ex- 
penditures for network TV have meant 
that billings for all three networks have 
been rising. And ABC’s faster growth 
can be explained partly by the greater 
distance it had to travel. Still, ABC’s 
share of total billings doubled in the 


Vvears 


savs Don- 


past six years, from 9.3% in 1953 to 
18.2% last vear, while CBS’s share rose 
1%, from 42.8% to 43.7%; and NBC’s 
share fell 4%, from 42.5% to 38.1%. 
¢ Closing the Gap—The parent’s finan- 
cial vice-president, Simon B. Siegal, 
makes a significant point. “Tradition- 
allv, billings lag behind circulation. As 
ABC’s circulation grows, billings will 
rise to reflect that growth.” Part of the 
billings gap, too, is explained by ABC's 


lower time charges, which run 15% be- 
low those of CBS and NBC. As circu- 
lation increases, these time rates will 


verv likely go up 

Goldenson believes that within five 
vears, ABC will be taking 30% of total 
billings—about $250-million a year 
e Sales Pitch—Behind the ratings and 
billings statistics, one fact stands out. 
As with anv network, ABC’s new 
ture derives from the fact that it can 
offer what they are 
seeking lo get this audience 
requires two things: (1) station affiliates 
in local markets to give access to the 
'V audience, and (2) 
grams to attract waiting viewers. 

How ABC built up its audience can 
be explained by a quick look at the 
network’s history and a study of a few 
fundamentals of network operations. 


p )S- 


SpOTISOTS InOTC ot 


viewe!s 


successful pro- 


ll. How It Happened 


Goldenson took over ABC in early 
1953 as a result of the merger of United 
Paramount Theaters—which he headed 


and Edward J. Noble’s American 
Broadcasting Co. (BW—Feb.14'53, 


p31). Goldenson wanted to move his 
company into a growth area but was 
faced with a court order to reduce 
United Paramount's theater holdings. 
Noble, on his part, needed the cash 
for expansion, as well as the entertain- 
ment business experience that United 
Paramount could offer. 

Goldenson found himself running a 
network that was losing money and on 
shakv ground. ABC’s chief asset was 
the five revenue-producing TV stations 
it owned in major markets. But, facing 
the superior resources of CBS and NBC, 
ABC was caught on a stalled network 
merry-go-round. It had no programs to 
attract the viewers needed to attract 
sponsors, which in turn would earn 
money for the network to produce more 
programs. The problem was to get the 
wheels turning. 

A further brake was that ABC had 
only six primary affliated stations that 
covered only a third of the national TV 
audience. Thus, advertisers were dis- 
couraged even from bringing their own 
shows to the network. Goldenson gave 
himself five years to get things rolling. 
e First Step—Lining up affiliates took 
time. The problem was that many im- 
portant markets included only one or 
two stations, and in these cases, the 
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The Changing Industrial Picture 





Don’t Be Overpowered by Big, High-Cost Equipment 


when the modern, practical answer is a 
John Deere Diesel- Dozer 


Economical, compact John Deere Industrial Power Units figure more Gasoline and Diesel, Wheel 
and more in the changing industrial picture. and Crawler Units for: 
This John Deere Diesel-Dozer is a good example. Here is a combi- 
nation of speed, operating ease, and economy that on many jobs more 
than makes up for the larger capacity of bigger, cumbersome outfits. 
Just a touch of the proper control lever and the all-hydraulic dozer 
responds quickly and positively. Tilting, angling, lifting, and lower- 


e Commercial Construction 

© Logging and Clearing 
Home Building, Landscaping 
e Roads and Streets 


ing—even on the go—each becomes one swift, sure motion that adds . Pit, Quarry, and Mine 
up to maximum operator control and convenience. © Oil and Gas 
Doubtless, Deere weight and size make the “perfect fit’ for many . Public Works 
of your earthmoving and materials-handling jobs. Let your nearby % Public Utilities : 
John Deere dealer tell you about John Deere Crawler and Wheel ¢ Plumbing and Heating 
Units, gasoline or Diesel. For the busy man’s at-a-glance story of the © Manufacturing and Warehousing 


complete John Deere Industrial line, write John Deere Industrial 
Division, Moline, Illinois. 


JOHN DEERE “Specialists in Low-Cost Power with a Heavyweight Punch’’ 








SATISFIES SO 
MANY SPECIAL | 
REQUIREMENTS | 


The Magnetic Coolant Sepa- 74 | 


rator pictured aboveisa product 
of Barnes Drill Co. The sepa- 
rator removes the metal chips 
from the coolant liquid. 


Here is what they have to say, 
‘'We know from experience that 
JANETTE Gear Motors are our 
assurance of greater economy. 
They have the right products to 
meet our unusual needs.”’ 


Consult your JANETTE Rep- 
resentative when you need 
unusual gear motor or speed 
reducer problems solved. 
You'll find that JANETTE 
has the best products. 





ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
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stations preferred to carry the more 
popular programs of CBS and NBC. 
For the solution 


ABC, has come 
largely from prodding the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to grant 


licenses for third stations in the 100 
top markets. While ABC is still at a 
disadvantage, it now has 97 primary 
afhliate stations that reach 85% of the 
nation’s TV homes. 

Goldenson realized from the outset 
that his real problem was the lack of 
imaginative programs. He recalls that 
in 1953, ABC carried only one show 
with “the smell of showmanship’—the 
still popular Ozzie & Harriet. Drawing 
on his motion picture background, Gol- 
denson turned to Hollywood. “My 
theory was to go to the pros who had 
been making films and persuade them 
to go into TV.” Further, with so few 
afhliates to carrv live shows, ABC more 
or less had to rely on filmed shows that 
could be broadcast on a delaved basis. 
¢ First Hit—Fittingly for the youngest 
network, ABC scored its first real suc- 
cess with the kids. In 1954, Goldenson 
agreed to help Walt Disney, who had 
been turned down by NBC, finance his 
Disneyland park in California. In re- 
turn for a $500,000 investment (which 
has earned a profit), Disney produced 
the Disneyland TV program—ABC’s 
first big audience and advertising suc- 
cess. In 1955, another Disney show, 
the Mickey Mouse Club, delighted 
ABC’s youthful viewers; and that vear, 
too, ABC showed its first profits, de 
lighting Goldenson. 

Goldenson also lined up Warner 
Bros. for ABC. This has brought the 
network such audience blockbusters as 
Cheyenne, Maverick, and Sugarfoot. 


In October, 1957, friction between 
Goldenson and Robert FE. Kintner 
who had staved on as ABC division 


president after the merger—resulted in 
Kintner’s resignation. Kintner is now 
president of rival NBC. 

¢ Turing Point—ABC’s turning point 
came with the 1957-58 season. Prior to 
that, Goldenson was dissatisfied with 
progress—despite the net’s isolated hits, 
including Wyatt Earp, TV’s first 
“adult” western introduced in 1955. 
“Disneyland was doing well, and one or 
two others. But I realized that consist- 
ency of good programing was what was 
needed.” 

To achieve this consistencv, Golden- 
son decided that ABC had to take fuller 
charge of its own schedule, invest in 
shows, then sell them, rather than ac- 
cept what advertisers brought in. “Be- 
fore 1957,’ Goldenson admits, “sales 
were the dominant factor in planning. 


After that, programs became dominant.” 


¢ ABC’s Formula—Goldenson’s plans 
took money and a consistent approach 
to programing. For money, he secured 
a $65-million loan from banks and an 
insurance company. As a programing 


approach, he pushed the formula that 
ABC had been evolving—a heavy diet 
of action-adventure shows such as west- 
ems and mystery thrillers, leavened 
with young, bright-faced singers and 
warm, family-type situation comedy. 
With such shows, ABC aimed at 
vounger viewers, teenagers and up, espe- 
cially young housewives who buy for 
growing families. 

ABC entered the 1957-58 season with 
a strong line-up, including established 
hits like Wyatt Earp and Cheyenne, 
voung faces like Pat Boone and Dick 
Clark, and plenty of action—adventure, 
like Maverick. Audience response shows 
gave ABC its stronger sinews. 


lll. Other Fish 
While tending ABC’s fortunes, Gold- 


enson has not neglected his company’s 
other operations. Together, the broad- 
casting division and _ theater chain 
account for close to 95% of the com- 
pany’s volume and earnings. But Gold- 
enson’s plan is to keep AB-PT a solidly 
diversified entertainment entitv. 
Though the theater holdings lack the 
growth potential ABC holds, Goldenson 
believes thev will continue to contribute 
substantially. His plan, in essence, has 
been to sell off fringe properties until 
earnings from theaters were stabilized. 
Since taking over as president, he has re- 
duced these holdings from some 1,400 
theaters to about 500. Theater revenue 
dropped from $114.9-million in 1953 
to last vear’s $94.3-million, but earnings 
leveled off in 1957 and held about the 
same level last year. Goldenson believes 
he can cut down to about 350 to 400 
theaters and still keep his earnings at the 
same level. Given a flow of high-gross- 


ing pictures, he adds, income could 
even rise 
e Other Ventures—Goldenson _ has 


reached out in a smaller wav bevond 
broadcasting and theaters. In 1955, he 
brought in Sam Clark, an executive 
with broad experience in the phono- 
graph business, set up Am-Par Record 
Co., which started distributing chil- 
dren’s phonograph records taken from 
the Mickey Mouse Club. The company 
has expanded in the popular field. It 
grossed in excess of $5-million last vear, 
and Goldenson expects it to perform 
better this vear. 

Goldenson won’t get into the T'V set 
manufacturing business. But he decided 
to dip at least a toe into the electronics 
industry. AB-PT’s investments include 
interests in three small New England 
firms—Microwave Associates, Technical 
Operations, and Dynametrics Corp. 
Earnings from these companies are re- 
invested, but AB-PT’s original invest- 
ment has appreciated. Its $160,000 
stock purchase in Microwave, for exam- 
ple, has a paper value today of about 
$6-million. END 
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Working capital tied up’? You can 
free funds by using United Air Lines Air 
Freight for regular distribution. Overnight 
delivery to many major markets can lead to 
reduced inventories, faster turnover. And 
your cargo receives the same “extra care’ 
you enjoy as a passenger. Ship United and 
see. Our experts stand ready to help. 





For free booklet that tells the 
Air Freight profit story, 
just write Cargo Sales Division, 
United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


YOU PAY NO MORE FOR EXTRA CARE WHEN YOU SHIP... AIR LINES 












insulated curtain wall 
of its type 


and its brand new 
on Butler buildings 


Here’s a fellow that’s literally making construction his- 
tory. In one simple operation he’s erecting a complete ex- 


terior wall, finished inside and out—fully insulated—and 








ready for use as installed 

This revolutionary advance in curtain wall construction 
is made possible with new Butler Monopanl. It is the first 
factory-fabricated, factory-insulated panel that is factory 
sized to fit a pre-engineered structural system ... and it 
is exclusive on Butler buildings. 

Today, even the largest Butler buildings can be enclosed 
in just days with handsome, slender—space-saving— 
curtain walls that permanently seal out weather and are 
equal in insulating ability to thick masonry. 

Now, with new Monopanl, the Butler system of build- 
ing is an even faster, better way to build...more than 
ever, the lowest-cost way to build well. 

Call your nearby Butler Builder for full details. Ask 
him about Butler financing, too. He’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write: 


























A Monopan| is literally a metal “plank” com- 
plete with decorative outer face, insulation 
and finished inner face. Complex configura- 
tion makes it the — panel of its type. 
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The unique double tongue-and-groove de- 
sign creates strong panel-to-panel joints, 
permits push-together assembly. Vinyl gas- 
kets seal out moisture permanently. 


from a design by A. Francik and Associates, Architects 


2 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings «+ Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, 


ar a, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising *« Contract Manufacturing 
a Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, 
© Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. + Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. 


a” . Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. 
S Washington, D. C. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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In Marketing 


Ford Gets In the First Licks 


In Detroit's Small Car Campaign 


The advertising world last week saw something new: 
an attack on a product that, officially at least, does not 
exist. 

A Ford Div. TV commercial on Wagon ‘l'rain showed 
two archers shooting arrows. One arrow had the weight 
at the front (as a car with a front engine would have it), 
and it went straight to its target. The other arrow was 
weighted at the rear (like rear-engine Volkswagen, Re- 
nault, and the yet unannounced small Chevrolet). This 
arrow wavered, lost direction, and missed the target. 

The narrator then stated that “a car is a projectile,” 
and that the engine weight at the front gives maximum 
stability on the straightaway, maximum control on curves. 
With rear-engined cars, “other than the very smallest,” 
this stability and control is reduced, he said. 

Detroit sees the commercia] as a direct attack on 
Chevy's forthcoming rear-engined small car—the exist- 
ence of which General Motors spokesmen won’t admit, 
either officially or unofficially. GM thus has a problem: 
How can you defend a product if you can’t admit it’s 
alive or coming? 

o * o 


Sperry & Hutchinson Agrees to Halt 
Ads Based on USDA Trading Stamp Study 


The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture said last week that 
Sperry & Hutchinson, big trading stamp company, has 
agreed to discontinue an advertising program that 
referred to the agency’s recent study of trading stamps. 

The department said it does not endorse the use of 
trading stamps, either directly or by implication. 

The ads had stated: “U.S. government confirms—trad- 
ing stamps savers can come out dollars ahead.” 

The department said that the quotation was merely 
an excerpt and did not include these further quotes: 

. that is, if you don’t count the time and trouble 
it takes to save and redeem the stamps. Also the con- 
sumer needs to compare prices, quality of food, and serv- 
ices before making up his mind about stamps.” 


Family Fortunes Keep Increasing, 


But Not so Rapidly as Prices 


The U.S. family’s climb up the economic ladder 
leveled off last year. A study on income distribution in 
the April Survey of Current Business, issued last week, 
shows how. 

Total personal income of families and unattached in- 
dividuals rose only $6-billion, to a record $338-billion in 
1958. In the three preceding years, the increase aver- 
aged some $19-billion yearly. On paper, average per- 
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in 1948. 


family income of $6,220 hit another high. But with 
prices up an average 2.5%, this income lagged behind 
1957’s $6,340 in 1958 dollars. 

Total families and individuals rose from 53.5-million 
to 54.3-million. But the gain in numbers shows in the 
lower income groups. The number with incomes (in 
1958 dollars) of under $2,000 increased, from 7.3-million 
to 7.6-million. The $2,000-$3,999 bracket grew from 
11.6million to 12.1-million. In the $10,000-$14,999 
bracket, there was a small decline. Before last year, most 
of the increases had been at the middle and higher end 
of the income scale. 

The study documents some recognized long-term 
trends. Significant is the relatively strong growth in 
the average number of children among higher income 
groups. The numerical fifth of the population with the 
lowest incomes had 1.19 children in 1957 against 1.14 
The highest quintile stepped up from 1.03 
children to 1.27 in that period. 

Older families and families headed by women were 
more heavily concentrated in the low income range in 
1957 than in 1948. The upper and middle fifths re- 
ported somewhat younger heads than nine years ago 

The ratio of working wives, too, grew more marked] 
in the middle and upper quintiles. 


Food-Grocery Sales Hit $48-Billion, 
But Rising Prices Account for Gain 


The nation’s food and grocery stores did a $48-billion 
business last year, topping 1957 by 4.9%. Higher prices, 
however, made up almost all of the gain. 

This is the finding of Progressive Grocer magazine, 
which issued its annual industry report this week. 

By Progressive Grocer’s reckoning, supers, both chain 
and independent, accounted for almost $33-billion, or 
68%, vs. 62% in 1956. This is higher than the estimate 
of Super Market Merchandising because Progressive 
Grocer includes more stores in its definition (BW—Apr. 
459,p101). 

Independents of all sizes claimed 61% of sales to the 
chains’ 39%, with the bigger ones getting the largest 
share. The 5% that rated as supermarkets did 52% of 
the independent business. Over a decade, affiliated in 
dependents (members of voluntary and cooperative 
groups) climbed from 29% of grocery store sales in 1947 
to 45% last year. Chains climbed more slowly from 
37% to 39%. 

Trading stamps waned in supers last year. Only 35% 
gave stamps, compared with 38% the year before. Non- 
stamp stores showed larger sales gains than stamp stores. 


Life Cutting Newsstand Price to 19¢ 


Life magazine will cut its newsstand price from 25¢ 
to 19¢ with the June issues. It has been test marketed 
at the lower price for two years in various areas, and re- 
sults were “very promising.” Publisher Andrew Heiskell 
predicts that the present circulation base of 6-million 
copies will top 6.4-million by the fourth quarter, with a 
6.5-million base and new ad rates due next February. 
Subscription prices will be cut also. 
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STEEL PRODUCTS 


...for tomorrow's 







construction, too 
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Steel, the backbone of today’s economy, must play an even 
greater role in the future growth of our nation. 

In this construction scene of a not too distant tomorrow, 
CFel’s continually improved steel products are at work just 
as they are today. Each one bears the stamp of quality—each 
is used with confidence by construction men. These steel prod- 
ucts are the reward of constant research and almost a century 
of steel-making experience. 

In the Construction Industry—as in so many other indus- 
tries—CF«lI’s modern steel products keep pace with progress. 
The result: not only the making and selling of good steel and 
steel products, but the servicing of all industries. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


in the West: THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Albuquerque * Amarillo * Billings * Boise * Butte * Denver * El Paso * Farmington (N.M.) 
Ft. Worth * Houston * Kansas City * Lincoln * Los Angeles * Oakland * Odessa * Oklahoma City > Phoenix * Portland * Pueblo * Salt Lake City 
San Francisco + San Leandro * Seattle * Spokane * Tulsa * Wichita 
tn the East: WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlanta * Boston * Buffalo + Chicago * Detroit - 

CFal OFFICE IN CANADA: Montreal - CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES AT: Calgary - Ed 




















@ Wire Rope and Slings © Flanged and Dished Heads R 


@ Cutting Edges @ Welded Stee! Girders 
© Welded Wire Fabric @ Carbon and Alloy Steel Plate 
@ Industrial Screens @ Galvanized Steel Strand 


© Reinforcing Bars and Tie Wire (&) Springs 
@ Prestressed Concrete Strand () Insect Wire Screening 


and Wire ae 
© Rails, Spikes, Track Bolts 
@ Nails and Spikes and Tie Plates 
© Chain Link Fence @ Elevator Cabie 
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New Orleans + New York * Philadelphia 











-V * Winnipeg 
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Manning a Market In 


Underwriters keep money flow- mame it 1s known, this market com- 
7 : mands attention by its rate of growth 
ing for schools, roads, hospitals. And that rate reflects one of the biggest 
They rely on big volume at nar- and longest sprees in history for spend- 

ing on roads, schools, and other public 


row margins. works. 


I'welve vears ago, in 1946, new state 
One morning this spring, the men in and local financing amounted to Sr.2 
these pictures gathered in the offices of _ billion; last vear, $7.4-billion (page 55); 


Blyth & Co., Inc., to discuss forming this year, probably around $5-billion. 


a syndicate to bid for 16 Cleveland Between 1946 and 1955, the total out 


bond issues totaling $16,895,000. This standing state and local debt shot up 
was only one of 24 lots of state and from $15.6-billion to $57.4-billion. 
local government issues, a total of $313 With the accelerating rate of new 
million, up for syndication that week financing, there is no end in sight for 
These men and others like them are this growth 
part of a distinctive Wall Street group ¢ Tax Exemption—What makes this 
known as municipal bond men—a mis- market different from those for U.S 
nomer, since they also underwrite and government or corporate bonds is the 
market the bonds of states, territories, provision that interest payments on 
school districts, power districts, toll road state and local bonds are exempt from 


and bridge authorities, and a host of federal and, in many cases, state income 

other securities approved by the voters, _ taxes. 

directly or through state legislatures. (his immunity has often been chal 
John Nuveen & Co., a well-known  lenged by the Treasury Dept. or the 

house in this field, has suggested that House of Representatives (between 1932 


“tax-free bond market” is a more de- and 1937 alone, no fewer than 80 reso 
PROSPECTIVE members of syndicate  scriptive term, and the phrase is catch- lutions were introduced in the House to 
headed by Blyth and Kidder, Peabody ham- ing on, though slowly. amend the Constitution to provide 


mer out details of Cleveland bond deal. ¢ Volume Is Ballooning—By whatever taxation of state and local securities), 






PENSION BUILDS UP as aggressive firms insist on pushing bid 
higher in order to win bonds. This partner listens skeptically. 






PRIVATE WIRE gives Clifton A. Hipkins, senior vice-president 
of Braun, Bosworth & Co., a last-minute check on the market. 
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Municipals 


but all such moves have been defeated. 

Bond men say there’s no doubt that 

the tax-free feature of state and local 
bonds is the chief reason they have been 
ible to sell such a huge volume of ob- 
ligations to investors. 
e Lure of Yields—However, not all in- 
vestors are interested in tax exemption. 
(hat feature in itself has no charm, for 
cxample, for charitable trusts and pen- 
sion funds, which don’t have to pay in- 
come taxes anyway. Nor have insurance 
companies, until recently, shown much 
interest in tax-exempt bonds—their rela- 
tively low tax rate wasn’t scriously 
threatened with an increase until this 
Congress. 

These types of investor have been 
brought into the market not by the 
mere fact of tax exemption but by the 
rise in vields of state and local bonds. 
Competition of offerings for the avail- 
ible investment money has pushed 
vields on tax-exempt bonds up to a level 
where they are competitive with federal 
ind corporate yields. 

An increasing number of investors 
who steer clear of Treasury and corpo- DISSATISFIED with liberality of bid agreed on, Harvey S. Renton, Jr., of Freeman & 
rate issues are now snapping up tax- Co., G. Leonard Boveroux of Robert Garrett & Sons, and E. J. Dempsey of Bacon 
exempts. Commercial banks, which are Whipple & Co., drop out of syndicate. Out of 57 prospective members, 15 walked out 


coh ee 





REFLECTIVE Merrill D. Freeman, partner in Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, IN THE END, Blyth’s Vice-Pres. George Le Vind 
hears argument from Kenneth C. Ebbitt of Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. and Jerry Burke submit the bid. 
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For ECONOMY...get NIBROC Hi-Dry Towels 


Savingest towel ever 5 Exclusive Hi-Dry fibres truly soak up water 


in a flash & Keep Nibroc Towels extra strong when wet 5 Waste 


is cut to the bone & Annual towel costs will show real savings 
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Next time get Nibroc Hi-Dry Towels. — 
Another Quality Product of BROWN COMPANY a 








Mills: Berlin and Gorham, N. H. 
General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


See ‘Paper Towels” in Yellow Pages, 
or write Dept. ND-5, Boston, for samples. 





The How and Why of the Tax-Exempt Bond Market’s Growth 


State, local debt skyrockets 
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Even though interest rates 


6° Percent 









they pay are climbing again 






YEAR'S HIGH 


YEAR’S LOW 








Because the money’s needed for these 


purposes. In 1958, for example... 


TOTAL STATE, LOCAL BOND BORROWINGS 





Education 





Water, sewer and 
Ceres 


Unclassified 
(includes administrative, 
office buildings, etc. ........- 











Roads and bridges ......... 


Veterans’ aid, publichousing 





Health, welfare, recreation ‘2 
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Ports, airports, flood control, 
industrial 




































1- 
Lith TER CUTTS HREEETORR QUOTE CHUOE RU ETOGRROEET 
‘45 ‘50 ‘55'S 1917 '20 ‘25 ‘30 ‘35 ‘40 ‘45 ‘50 ‘55 ‘58 
e « » Who’s lending the money? 
Billions Percent of 6/30 
of Dollars Total 1958 
$7.45 100 % 
6.30 
2.53 34.0% 
15.80 
(Billions of Dollars) 
.70 
1.38 18.5% 
8.20 
6/30 
1948 
1.21 16.2% TOTAL STATE AND LOCAL 
BONDS OUTSTANDING ...... 
State and local funds. . 2.50 Se 1 
1.16 15.6% Commercial banks .... 5.60 
Mutual savings banks.. .10 
0.59 7.9% Insurance companies .. 1.10 
pay Individuals .......... 7.70 
0.31 4.2% 
0.27 3.6% Miscellaneous investors 1.40 








Data: BUSINESS WEEK, The Bond Buyer, Investment Bankers Association of America, Treasury Department. 


taxed at the 52% corporate rate, have 
been big buyers. And the combination 
of tax exemption and the new higher 
vield is a powerful attraction for indi- 
vidual investors who are in the upper 
tax brackets. 


|. The Underwriter’s Role 
The means by which state and local 
governments are able to build - new 


schools and highways and hospitals is 
the group of municipal bond men who, 
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for a narrow profit margin, buy the 
bond issues and retail the bonds to in- 
dividual and institutional investors. By 
so doing, they take on the chief risk in 
this business. 

Risk of default to investors is very 
small—there have been no final defaults 
on any general obligation bonds (those 
backed by the full taxing power of the 
issuer) and only a handful of defaults on 
revenue bonds (those backed by speci- 
fied toll charges or other payments for 
the facilities). But the underwriters 


©eBusiness weer 


themselves haven’t always found it cas\ 
to sell the bonds they take, and therein 
lies the risk. 
¢ Thin-Edged Gamble—When a syndi 
cate of bond houses makes a successful 
bid for a new issue, it guarantees to pay 
the borrower a certain amount of mone, 
and to pay it whether or not it can resell! 
the bonds to investors during the offer 
ing period, usually 15 to 45 days. 

Its bid—the interest rate and thc 
premium over face value of principal 
is based on credit conditions that can 
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p WYATT EARP 


The fastest gun in television isn’t on the face of 
your set...it’s inside the set. There is an electron 
gun in the back of your picture tube which shoots 
a continuous stream of electrons against the face 
of the tube. 

The rate of “firing” is fantastic...over one quad- 
rillion (1,000,000,000,000,000) electrons every 
second! As each electron strikes the fluorescent 
coating on the face of the tube it produces a spot 
of light... millions of which blend to “paint” the 
ever-changing picture...electronically. 

Hughes engineers have improved on this basic 
principle and created a new kind of tube capable 
of “stopping” or “freezing” the image. 





eT 


The electron gun—heart of the Hughes storage tube. 


These unique tubes use two electron guns. One 
“paints” the picture. The other takes over when you 
want to stop the show. 

There are three kinds of these special tubes. The 
Hughes TONOTRON®* tube paints a picture with a 
full spectrum of gray scales. The TYPOTRON® tube 


Creating a new world with ELECTRONICS 





writes words and numbers using 63 symbols and 
characters at speeds to 25,000 per second. The 
MEMOTRON® tube draws graphs...holding an elec- 
tronic record of fleeting phenomena. 

These new electron tubes are but one example of 
the electronic marvels resulting from basic research 
and development done by Hughes’ 5,000 scientists 
and engineers. 

The products which Hughes designs, develops 
and manufactures — electron tubes, instruments, 
semiconductor devices, crystal filters, complete 





This Hughes scientist, shown with a model of the structure of 
a silicon crystal, is part of a team of engineers and physicists 
who work from basic theory to develop new electronic devices. 


electronic control systems — are setting new stand 
ards of reliability wherever they are used. 

If you manufacture or use electronic equipment 
we would welcome the opportunity to help you 
make the new world of electronics serve you more 
efficiently. 


*Trade-mark H. A.C 





HUGHES PRODUCTS 
Electron Tube Division, International Airport Station 
Los Angeles 45, California 


HUGHES PRODUCTS 





So 19050, HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 











gotune AN WATURAL CLASP NO. TION 
GMITED STATES EMVELOPE COMPANY 
a5 18% 





“That's right, George! Always look 
for the name Columbian® Clasp.” 


“It identifies the handiest envelope in 
the world . . . used everywhere to mail 
things, package things, or just to tote 
‘em around! It’s made in 24 sizes, from 
the midget to the giant.” 

There are good reasons why you, too, 
should look for the name. It identifies 
‘the genuine Columbian Clasp envelope, 
made of extra strong Kraft paper in 
natural color or glazed brown; an en- 
velope of guaranteed uniform quality, 
with wide seams, reinforced hole and 
securely anchored metal clasp which 
can be bent up and down many, many 
times without breaking. 

Would you like to receive a free sample 
listing all 24 sizes, along with our improved 
Envelope Selector Chart? This chart also 
shows the Columbian String-and-Button en- 
velope, available in the same sizes, along 
with 68 other U.S.E. Envelope styles. Pin 


this ad to your letterhead and mail it to 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Dept. 


N-4 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 
ternal 


Massachusetts 
Divisions 


SF, trom Coost to Coast 
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change overnight. Moreover, it is bal- 
inced on the razor edge between a bid 
that could make money for the syndi- 
cate but won’t win the award of the 
issue and a bid that could win the 
bonds but won't be profitable. 

Che element of risk has been growing 
alarmingly in the past couple of vears, 
partly because of the rise in volume of 
new issues, testing the capacity of the 
market to supply money at “normal” 
interest rates, and partly because of the 
pvschological impact of the Federal 
Reserve's policy shift toward tighter 
money, 

In the tight-monev period of 1957, 
for instance, several underwriters 
shouldered losses that were more than 
10 times the profit they could have ex- 
pected. As one explained: “We tried to 
sharpen our pencils and take account 
of the Fed’s tightness; but as soon as 
we won an issue, we found that the 
market was even tighter than we had 
anticipated.” 
¢ Depending on Volume—Most bond 
issues are sold in competitive bidding, 
only a few in negotiated placements, 
and this creates a risk in itself. Under- 
writers operate on a thin margin, gen- 
erally around 1% or 1.5% between 
what they pav for the bonds and what 
thev sell them for. It takes a high 
degree of expertise to know when to 
trv hard to win an issue and when to go 
through the motions with a bid that has 
only an outside chance of winning. 

Because an underwriter’s profit mar 
gin is so low, he must depend on a 
high turnover of his capital. He must 
win enough bids to maintain volume. 

Blyth, for example, has $33.8-million 
capital for all its operations; vet it 
managed or co-managed svndicates that 
underwrote $264-million in tax-exempt 
bonds last vcar 
¢ Spice of Varietv—Volume of bor 
rowings in the tax-exempt field ranks 
with other areas of the capital market; 
et the field is little known except by 
the men who are directlv in it. Even 
they are prone to specialize, by regions 
or by tvpes of bond issue. The market 
is so huge and diverse that onlv the 
biggest houses can play it across the 
board. 

In the last several weeks, for example, 
underwriters were scheduled to deal in 
such variety as $325,000 ia nursing 
home bonds for Chatham County, Ga.; 
$95,000 in swimming pool filter bonds 
for the Des Plaines (Ill.) park district; 
$100,000 library building bonds for Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa; $730,000 water system 
revenue bonds for Sunnyvale, Calif.; 
$175,000 parking system bonds for 
Pontiac, Mich.; $10,000 fire truck 
bonds for Neligh, Neb.; $100-million 
construction and veterans’ aid bonds for 
California; $25-million Detroit express- 
way bonds for Michigan; $3.7-million 
school bonds for Augusta County, Va.; 


$380,000 dormitory bonds for Davis & 
Elkins College, W. Va.; $20-million 
school bonds for Mississippi. 


Dealers in this market have their 
own jargon for bond issues. In their 


lingo, bonds of the Washington Subur- 
ban Sanitary District, Md., become 
“Washtubs,” the Los Angeles Dept. of 
Water & Power bonds the “Dewaps,” 
Triboro Bridge & Tunnel Authority 
bonds the “Tribes,” Grant County 
(Wash.) public utility district bonds the 
“Grant Puds,” and the Chelan County 
(Wash.) 5% bonds “Chanel No 5’s.” 


Il. How Money Is Raised 


lhe meeting at Blyth & Co.'s offices 
on the Cleveland offering illustrates 
what happens behind the scenes in 
marketing a tax-exempt issue. 

The citv of Cleveland was asking fot 
sealed bids on 16 issues totaling $16,- 
895,000 authorized by voters at elec 
tions. The issues ranged from $2.2-1il- 
lion sewer bonds and $2-million each 
for off-street parking and for airport im- 
provement down to $150,000 for audi- 
torium and stadium improvement and 
$100,000 for shade trees. 

By the standards of this market, an 
issue of nearly $17-million is a large 
flotation, though it doesn’t compare 
with, for example, the well over $+400- 
million for the Northern Illinois Toll 
Highway. If vou list all tax-exempt 1is- 
sues for a year from largest to smallest, 


the one in the exact middle will be 
about $250,000. Fully 81% of last 
vear’s issues were under $1-million, 


19% in larger 
of total dollar 


though the remaining 
iccount for 66 
volume. 

¢ Time of Decision—lThe meeting in 
Blyth’s office, shown in the pictures on 
pages 52 & 53, was one of five such 
meetings held bv svndicates that 
planned to bid for the Cleveland issue. 
Each syndicate is headed by an invest- 
ment banking firm that acts as manager 
and gets together a group of houses to 
share the underwriting. 

Blyth, acting as co-manager with 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., called the meet- 
ing for a decision by the prospective 
syndicate members on whether or not 
each wanted to commit its capital to 
the underwriting and, if so, what the 
bid price should be. 

Prior to the meeting, Blyth’s munici- 
pal department had worked out alter- 
nate price scales that might be the 
basis for the bid. These were based on 
the yields prevailing for similar-quality 
bonds in the secondary market, on the 
winning bids in recent placements, on 
what other issues were being offered 
on the same day or same week, and 
whether any further changes in Federal 
Reserve credit policy were likely. 
¢ Quality Measure—Quality of bond 


issues is determined by standard rating 


issues 
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If it’s an aluminum weather vane, it can be permanently col 
and it weathers the weather for a lifetime. 


On todays farm-aluminum rules the roost 





Hens lay more eggs, cows give more milk, hogs put on 
more weight under heat-reflecting aluminum roofs. 
What’s more—aluminum goes up faster, easier, gives 
a lifetime of service with little or no maintenance. 

Result—modern farmers are turning to light, strong 
aluminum for dairy barns, silos and grain bins, poul- 
try houses and rain shelters . . . for the hundred and 
one types of equipment essential to today’s farm. 

A new, stronger alloy recently introduced by 
Aluminium Limited opens up still more structural 





uses—not only for farms, but for the whole building 
industry. Indeed —it is estimated that U.S. needs for 
aluminum for building will reach nearly a million 
tons yearly by 1965. 

Many of the businessmen who make aluminum 
building products are looking to Aluminium Limited 
to help meet their increasing needs for primary 
aluminum. As in the past, the Canadian Company will 
continue to furnish its customers with a dependable 
supply of high-quality aluminum ingot as well as tech- 
nical assistance to help them expand their markets. 


. 7 
Aluminium 
Limited 
In the U.S.: Aluminium Limited Sales, Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 











Big things in steel rings: from the six fields of Firestone comes 
the worlds 


There’s nothing delicate looking about 
the wheel assembly of a huge truck or 
a highway bus. But the constant im- 
provements in all vehicles require more 
and more precision in components. Fire- 
stone, for over fifty years a fabricator 
of fine steel products, specializes in 
precision where it’s needed most. That’s 
why truck, bus and tractor manufac- 
turers have made Firestone the world’s 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening on ABC television. 


largest crop of truck rims 


largest supplier of heavy-duty rims. 
These precision rims from Firestone 
roll every kind of load—from the 
precious cargo of inter-city buses to 
the massive burden of earth-moving 
machines. In the broad areas of re- 
search and development, as well as 
in manufacturing, Firestone has con- 
tinuously served the vital needs of 
America’s growing economy. Making 


Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Compe 


the best today still better tomorrow is 

a Firestone promise. And it’s a promise 

that’s being made good in six major 

fields of industry: rubber, metals, plas- 

tics, synthetics, textiles and chemicals. 
YP 


virestone 


MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


ny, Akron, Ohio 











agencies that help steer the investor to The talk was frank. “The 

the kind of issue he wants. Not all [gross profit] is awfully thin for 

bonds are rated—the issues may have market,” said one dealer. “If we « 

no credit rating because of previous lack _ raise it to $14.50 a bond, that wo 


of debt, information may not be avail- give us some cushion against a 


able, or a revenue project may not be in a down-turning market.” An 
able to prove its earnings possibilities. disagreed: ““We haven't won 

Moody's Investors Service rates these big issues in a long time, be 
municipal bonds in nine steps from the we're making the spread too 
gilt-edged “Aaa” down to “C” or even — think the scale we have here is 
lower; Standard & Poor’s rates nine’ ... one we can sell the bonds at « 
steps from “A-1+”’ to “C” or lower. I say let’s cut the spread to $! 

Moody’s rated the Cleveland offering bond, so we can put in a higher 
at “Aa.” A majority of the group deci 
¢ Coupon Rate—In asking for bids, a spread of $10.40, which 
Cleveland specified that one coupon  syndicate’s bid to 100.653 at 34 
rate should prevail for the life of each 3% coupons. At this point, th 
issue, though the rate might differ from was polled on whether each 
one issue to another. Most of the bonds wished to remain in the syndi 
are to mature serially between 1960 and whether he would take the nu 
1979; the others run five vears less bonds he originally tentative! 

In the light of market conditions, for. By the end of the poll, 15 
Blyth’s staff recommended a 34% _ had dropped out, including on 
coupon on 10 of the 12 issues, totaling snorted, “You won’t get an\ 
$14,295,000: these are backed by the to work for $10.40 a bond 
city’s unlimited taxing power. It put a The dropouts meant that 
3% coupon on six other issues, totaling the group had to increase th 
$2.6-million, that include four obliga- pation, to take the bonds that ha 
tions backed only by limited taxing earmarked for those dealers. ‘T] 
power, but these issues are both smaller bidding details were telephone: 
and shorter-term. representative in Cleveland 
¢ Working Back—The starting point sented the sealed bid to th« 
for calculations is the price that in- tor of finance. 
vestors can be expected to pay when ° Winning Bid—W hen ( 
the bonds are retailed. Blyth’s men opened its five bids, the Blyth-kKi 
based their proposed pricing scale on Peabody group won with the | 
the assumption that they could find interest cost. Its bid of 100.65 
investors who would buy a bond due 34% and 3% coupons works 
Nov. 1, 1960, to yield 2.10% in tax- 3.136% net interest cost t 
free interest. For such a $1,000 bond ‘The second best bid was made by H 
carrying a 34% coupon, Blyth could Trust & Savings Bank—100.9425 
charge $1,016. 34% coupon on all the issues. Thi 

For each year, these production prices interest cost comes to 3.1425 
were calculated. The price for a 1979 The difference in net interest 
maturity, for example, worked out to a mere 68/10,000 of 1%—show 
$992.60 for a $1,000 bond with a 34% _ how close the bidding is on muni 
coupon—a yield of 3.30%. bonds and how much a tiny shadi 

Then an average production price interest rate and premium means t 
the weighted average price at which the taxpavers of the borrowing body. O 
bonds would be sold—was worked out. the life of its bonds, Cleveland wil 
It came to $1,016.9335, or 101.69355% $4,664,514 in net interest on the B 
of par. Kidder, Peabody bid. That’s $9,774 

Out of this resale price must come than it would have paid on the Hi 
the syndicate’s gross profit. This was Trust bid. 
tentatively set at $12.50 per bond, or © Selling the Bonds—The moment 
1.250% to be subtracted from the resale bid was accepted by the city, th 
price of 101.69355. This meant that dicate representative phoned New ¥ 
the bid to the city of Cleveland would the member dealers were notified 

be 100.44355. bond salesmen in each _ office 
THE SIX FIELDS OF FIRESTONE ¢ Give and Take—At the syndicate phoning their customers, institut 
a. | i ps | | meeting, 57 dealers or their proxies were and individual. Speed is essentia 
“ae . briefed on Blyth’s proposals, then dis- make sales while interest is high 
cussed the pros and cons. If they could before market conditions chang: 
find buyers at even less yield than the for nothing are bonds unsold 
recommended scale, they could improve opening days referred to as “‘stale 
the bid price to the city, thus improve Orders poured into Blyth’s 
their chances of winning the issue. Or which was handling the subscrip 
they could improve their bid by cutting books. Some popular maturities—ban 
down their own gross profit. On the for example, prefer the short ones 
syemnencs vexTaes CHEMICALS Moet and the; a eesoF win oversubscribed and had to be allo 
With a worldwide network of 66 plants in 1e bidding at a price that would make __ proportionately. ‘ | 
19 countries, Firestone is famous for quality | the bonds unsalable. By the end of the first day, onl; 
in six fields of industry which are vital to 
the welfare and progress of mankind. BUSINESS WEEK e May 9, 1959 
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nillion of the nearly $17-million issuc = 
a remained on the shelf; 10 davs later 
only $2.2-million were unsold. Th: 
was deemed a successful underwriting. 


325,000 Shares About one time in ten, only 10% 


sold on the opening day, and svndicates 


e ° ° break up 15 to 45 days later with a 
American Biltrite Rubber Co., Inc. major ‘portion of an issue not sold 


In such cases, members of the group 
usually take a pro rata share of the 

Common Stock inventory. 

Coenen Sar NS e Market Moves—The market isn't 

only in bonds that aren't vet off the 

printing press (new bonds are sold be- 





Not a New Issue 


i i fore thev are actually printed). Older 
| Price $21.75 Per Share issues are traded in a market that has, 
| ——_____— since 1951, risen and fallen sharply in 


1eaction to Federal Reserve policy shifts 
and to massive swings in demand for 


t 


Upon request, a copy of a Prospectus describing these securities and the 


business of the Company may be obtained within any State from any funds. A 
Underwriter who may regularly distribute it within such Sia.e. The Last vCar’, for example, the $300- 
securities are offered only by means of the Prospectus, and this an- million OT so of New Ye rk City 3¢ 


nouncement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy. ; 
tax-exempts of 1980, issued when th« 


citv took over the transit svstem, fell 





Goldman, Sachs & Co. from a price high of 103} to a low of 

90—from $1,032.50 per $1,000 bond to 

The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. $900. Last vear, the Bond Buver’s 20- 

bond average on 20-year bonds fell 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. $110 per $1,000 bond, driving vields 
; F up from 2.85% to 3.59%. 

Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Smith, Barney & Co. Nor is the possibility of loss limited 

- ; , . to old bonds. The $30-million Penn- 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. sylvania General Authority bonds in 

April 29, 1959 the 1985 maturity dropped $30 a bond 








shortly after issuance, so investors who 
had to sell would take an immediate 
loss in that new issue 














Ill. Who Buys the Bonds 


The underwriters, obviously, couldn’t 
keep the new funds flowing to states, 
municipalities, and public authorities 
without being able to tap the pools of 
investment funds. Bond salesmen in- 
creasingly rely on individuals in high tax 
brackets to take the swelling number of 
tax-free bonds. 

If an investor is in the 87% bracket 
(unmarried, and annual earnings from 
$90,000 to $100,000), a tax-free vield 
of 4% is equivalent to a taxable yield 
of 30.11%. Even if an investor is onh 
in the 53% bracket (earnings from 
$18.000 to $20,000). the tax-exempt 








———_—_ : ; 4% is equivalent to an 8.51% taxabl 
UNITED\ F'ood Ends This Time-Loss; Gives vield. It’s hard to find sucl t 
baths ; ield. ard t id such a return on 

You Efficient Continuous Operation capital elsewhere 
e Few Federal Bonds—At once tim 
If your employee food service facilities are Service “Clinic” form that will enable you the federal government was a maj 
serving less than 10 people a minute, you're — to make a really “experienced” analysis of issuer of bonds that were free from fed- 
osing both manhours and morale Let your own food service facilities. eral income taxes re iching a peak of 
United Food show you how its specialized . A c } £ “Se 
skills can increase morale sad cielo “ United Food Management Services, Inc. around $15-billion worth of fede 
; hel i * . pre a wie sd 7016 Euclid Ave. © Cleveland 3, O. © Dept. C 54 exempt issues in 1936. It wasn’t until 
and neip end meal-time and rest-perioc ? ’ r 
eds sme ¢ Cur Com Vows © 190 1940 that the Treasury adopted full 
pre Qt Her er Pe ee ee 1 taxable securities 


Here's How! We've put much of our ex- Please send booklet (a) (b) (c) *'Clinic’’ to 


The federal government still has one 


perience in printed form. A request on - 
fully tax-free issue outstanding: the $50- 


| ! 

| Name Title | 

your letterhead will bring you any of the | | é . ia te . 4 , 

following: a.““Plan Food ServiceWhen You | ee ‘ ! preg ~ Sana adr neces ye 2 Reena 
| | 


Build”; b. “Getting Good Food Service”: Address in 1961. Another $1.4-billion of par- 
c. “What Food Service Should Cost You”. tially exempt bonds are in existence, 


We will also include the United Food tw. —.......—... ' but thev become callable next vear. END 
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“ WEIR KOTE’S® SOMETHING SPECIAL! IT CAN END THE NEED FOR 
ANY FURTHER CORROSION PROTECTION AFTER FABRICATION.” 


. You mean it? Weirkote can save you the cost of any further processing for corrosion 
protection after fabrication? 


. Absolutely. It’s the continuous process that does it. Integrates the zinc to the steel so 
tightly there’s never any peeling or flaking. No matter how severe the fabrication— 
any torture test you put it through—that bond stays put! 


. Hmmm. Weirkote sounds great. One thing—is its zinc coating uniform throughout? 


. To the nth degree! Even the hardest-to-reach areas on the most complicated fabrica- 
tions are completely protected. 


. Corrosion-protected, you mean? 


. Corrosion-protected all over! So much so that you can work Weirkote to the very 
limits of the steel itself. So there you have it: stepped-up manufacturing efficiency, 
sharply curtailed manufacturing costs. All from Weirkote! 


Send for free booklet that details the time-and-cost-saving advantages of skin-tight zinc-coated 
Weirkote. Just write Weirton Steel Company, Dept. U-1, Weirton, West Virginia. 





WEIRTON STEEL 
COMPANY 


WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


a division of 


NATIONAL STEEL ae CORPORATION 
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TRUCK OWNERS You have fewer road delays with nylon cord tires. 


Whether you operate one truck or fifty, the extra toughness of nylon 
means money in your pocket. Nylon casings stand up under roughest 
use, offer many more safe retreads. Many truckers report costs down as 
much as 50% after they switched to nylon. Next time you buy new tires or 
new trucks, get the lasting blowout protection of nylon cord tires. They’re 


proved safest. And they give lowest cost per mile. 0 
THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH NYL h 


LOOK FOR THE NYLON IDENTIFICATION ON TIRE SIDEWALL. BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REGU. 5. Pat. OFF 








PROFIT MARGINS 


Profit after taxes as percent of sales 
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Corporations 
(Quarterly) 


U.S. Manufacturing 
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1953 


1954 


1955 1956 


Data: Securities & Exchange Commission ; BUSINESS WEEK Est. 


Will the Ratios Stay High? 


Most businessmen think the climb is just cyclical. But a few 


call it permanent, the fruit of greater efficiency. 


Businessmen are well aware that gen- 
erz] recovery has sent earnings shooting 
up much faster than sales (B\W—May 
2’59,p21), reaching close to their levels 
of early 1957. 

What businessmen still aren’t sure of 
is the meaning behind those profi¢ mar- 
gins whose swift climb is mirrored in 
the chart above. 

e Is it merely the expectable im- 
provement in profit margins that histori- 
cally has followed every recession? 

¢ Or does it point to a new trend 
toward greater profitability? 

The answer will be important for the 
whole economy. If ssiht margins are 
merely following their usual pattern— 
widening as a recession ends, then ta- 
pering as business continues to improve 
—they should soon be peaking out. 
Business would have to push extra hard 
to keep sales, and with them earnings, 
moving upward. And a profits pinch 
would be clamped on if manufacturers 
are forced to meet demands for higher 
wages this summer. 
¢ Catching Up—On the other hand, if 
the presently climbing margins reflect a 
new and basic profitability,- it might 
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mean that at least im some cases tech- 
nological efficiency is catching up with 
costs. That in turn could encourage a 
new burst of capital spending, both for 
modernization and for new plant and 
equipment. 

Last week, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
across the nation asked management 
men what they thought about the trend. 
The answers show that a solid minority 
is suspending judgment until results are 
in for the third and fourth quarters— 
and the impacts of any strikes are over. 
¢ Volume Credited—The majority, 
though, strongly doubt that industry is 
on the threshold of a new and higher 
standard of what’s normal. Man after 
man said that the rising profit margins 
are directly due to dramatic post-reces- 
sion gains in volume, and are essentially 
only part of a typical business recov- 
ery. Said an oil economist: “The extra 
work demanded by bigger sales volume 
will soon require a permanent increase 
in workers, and then you're back on 
the plateau. . . I think the upswing 
in margins will peak out soon.” 

Economies born of the recession came 
in for a pat on the back. Many com- 


1937 1958 1959 


panies boasted of surgery done on “in 
flexible costs” during last year’s busine 
decline; they even ventured to hope that 
business might not succumb to letting 
its costs grow fat again when the upturn 
is well under way. 

These hopes leave most financial peo- 
ple cold; they call the cost cutting just 
“the aftermath of the recession—whil 
the lesson still is fresh.” 

Even many management men now 
profiting from economies are reluctant 
to assure anv long-term trend behind 
the rise of profit margins. Costs, they 
said, continue to rise—they blame it 
mostly on labor—and there is little 
chance of substantial reductions. Many 
even wonder whether they can hold 
their present gains. 
¢ Minority View—lhis majority opin 
ion faces a hard core of dissenters 
Especially in steel, and in some chemical 
companies, you find a belief that the 
trend may be long-range. A scattering 
of individual companies in other trades 
also say that rebounding sales hav« 
given them their first real chance to 
cash in on the efficiencies and improve 
ments installed during the past few 
years. 

These dissenters have dumped huge 
chunks of cash into new plant equip- 
ment, and techniques. Now they be 
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Now! Year-round comfort, 


custom appearance, too, with this 


Trane Air Conditioning system! 


Here’s a big building air conditioning 
system that’s designed to give you year- 
around comfort—and custom appearance, 
with matched shelving that enhances the 
appearance of—and provides built-in 
cabinet space for any business office. 
This is the famous UniTrane system 
that heats in winter . . . cools in summer 
. provides each occupant with the 
climate he wants at a finger-tip touch. 
Individually controlled units in each 
office filter, dehumidify and temper air 
to give you a better business climate in 
every season. And this UniTrane system 
is thrifty, too. You use just the cooling 
you need—because one or more units 
may be shut down, without affecting the 
rest of the system. 
The new cabinet units illustrated at 


right provide custom wall-to-wall mod- 
ular appearance. Yet these are standard 
components that go together quickly, 
easily, with a minimum of on-the-job 
fitting. They eliminate the need for costly 
“‘tailored”’ units that have to be made up 
on special order. 

TRANE leadership in all phases of heat- 
ing, cooling and ventilating assures you 
of superior product design, peak per- 
formance—with matched equipment for 
any job. Versatile TRANE products pro- 
vide ideal climates in buildings of every 
size and type—from factories and giant 
skyscrapers to homes and schools. 

Want more facts? Ask your architect 
or consulting engineer to talk to your 
nearby TRANE Sales Office. Or write 
TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, VENTILATING AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


THE TRANE COMPANY. LA CROSSE. W 


RANTON MFG. DIV.. SCRANTON, PA 


CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV... CLARKSVILLE TENN. @ TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 


100 U.S. AND 


Trane changes climates to order in buses and trains, 
ships and planes; heats and cools factories and schools, hotels and homes. 
For human comfort or industrial processing—for any air condition— 


turn to TRANE. 


19 CANADIAN OFFICES 
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Air Conditioning 


Cool key areas in plant or office with a 
rugged, dependable TRANE Self-Con- 
tained Air Conditioner. New, trim, 
space-saving design. Air or water- 
cooled models in sizes from 3 to 30 tons 
to cool any smaller area—on a budget. 


Talk to the men who know all 4 related fields . . . 
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Ideal climate... beauty, too! New TRANE units provide 
full wall-length treatment that may include shelving and 


Heat and cool any size or type home 
with a TRANE Residential Climate 
Changer. Gas or oil-fired heating unit; 
matched cooling unit filters, cools, 
dehumidifies the air. May be added to 
present heating system, also. 


Ventilating 


Ventilate and heat gymnasium, audi- 
torium, factory and other open areas 
with a TRANE Torrivent. Blends in any 
desired amount of outside air to provide 
gentle, even warmth. Sizes and capaci- 
ties for any installation. 


storage space, blends with modern office design. Shelving 
units optional for fan-coil or induction UniTrane systems. 


Heat Transfer 


To keep oil flowing across a continent, 
rugged, dependable equipment is neces- 
sary! TRANE Fluid Coolers help keep 
compressor station equipment running 
smoothly, prevent costly interruptions 
of service. 











are popping 
’round 
Popocatepetl 


EXICO’s famous—and now 

friendly—volcano has seen a 
lot of activity in its day. But nothing 
more exciting than the way modern 
Mexico is producing a new life for 
its people. 
For instance, Mexican industry 
today produces 14 times as much as 
it did in 1940. This kind of eco- 
nomic muscularity has brought 
Mexico’s Gross National Product 
from 7 million pesos in 1940 to more 
than 103 million pesos today. 

That takes work—and initiative. 
And it means new spending power 
for Mexico’s people. For the first 
time in its history a new, important 
and ambitious middle class has 
emerged in substantial numbers. 
The birth of this progressive mid- 
dle class is the single most impor- 
tant element in Mexico’s increas- 
ing prosperity. While Mexico’s pop- 
ulation grows briskly at 3% yearly, 
real buying power increases at 6% 
a year. And per capita wealth has 
increased 249% in 15 years. 
Ever-growing numbers of Mexi- 
cans are now in the market for more 
goods and services. They want to 
enjoy the higher standard of living 
these goods and services—the kind 
you produce—can bring them. And 
now they have the means to buy. 


The magazine 
to reach modern Mexico is 


EDICION MEXICANA 


LIFE 


EN ESPANOL 
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lieve their reward in higiicr profit mar- 
gins is a permanent thing, one that 
other manufacturers could enjoy if they 
had the courage to invest in new plant. 
¢ The Drop ast Year—In 1958, profit 
margins slipped for the fourth straight 
vear. Many statisticians found them 
the lowest since 1945. 

In a study of manufacturing as a 
whole, the First National City Bank 
of N. Y. found that the 6.7% profit 
margin of 1955 had fallen to 5.9% in 
1957, and to 5.2% last vear. 

During 1958, only a handful of in- 
dustrial groups were able to improve 
their profit margins, far fewer than 
those that had a higher dollar volume 
of earnings. The only group gains that 
First National City could find—and 
these mostly by a thin edge—were in 
dairy products, other foods, brewing, 
tobacco, cement, farm implements, and 
office equipment. 

This year, there’s little doubt. that 
management generally will have higher 
profit margins, but most companies be- 
lieve that by the time full-vear returns 
are in the gains will be moderate. Most 
of them are aiming at 1955 levels, 
rather than the loftier marks of the 
late 1940s. 
¢ The Old Cycle—This attitude is 
based on the habitual cycle in profit 
margins. When business starts to fall 
off, margins drop at an even faster 
pace because fixed costs and overhead 
can’t be cut back as fast as other costs. 
As the recession continues, the cutting 
of fixed costs and overhead catches up. 

When the upswing comes, the proc- 
ess is reversed. At first, fixed costs and 
ovethead remain fairly stable at their 
low point, while business picks up. 
Then, as the upturn continues, it be- 
comes necessary to increase operating 
costs, while management is likely to 
increase its fixed costs as well. Thus, as 
a recession ends there’s a big jump in 
profit margins, which shrinks later on 
as overhead mounts. 

Today, scores of. companies believe 
they are caught in this pattern. For 
instance, Philadelphia’s General Refrac- 
tories Co. in 1955-57 had profits that 
ran around 10% of the sales dollar. Last 
vear, this plummeted to 2%, but 
climbed back to 6% in first-quarter 
1959. The company expects a bit more 
improvement later this vear, but doesn’t 
think it will get back to 10%. 
¢ Volume—Generally, the companies 
that have already scored gains in profit 
margins ascribe it to increased volume. 
Says a Southern manufacturer of high 
voltage equipment: “The real key to 
better earnings for us is increased sales 
volume. There’s just not any clever way 
around labor and raw material costs.” 

A good many companies feel that 
automation and other efficiencies are 
coming into their own, but in some cases 
the savings have barely offset the rise 








Now—a Mexican 


edition of _ 
LIFE EN ESPANOL 


EXICO’s surging prosperity has 
opened new outlooks for her 
people. They have more money .. . 
they have more leisure . . . they 
think more about their country, 
their hemisphere, the whole world. 
LIFE EN ESPANOL, whose out- 
look is global, matches the expan- 
sive Mexican mood. In six years 
LIFE EN ESPANOL’s circulation 
within Mexico alone has more than 
doubled—to 110,000; its average- 
issue readership in Mexico alone 
has grown to more than 750,000. 
Now, starting with the May 10th 
issue, LIFE EN ESPANOL offers ad- 
vertisers the opportunity to reach 
directly (and, if desired, exclusive- 
ly) this significant three-quarter 
million—a substantial part of Mexi- 
co’s economically active population. 

LIFE EN ESPANOL, EDICION 
MEXICANA offers you the advertis- 
ing advantages of the finest print- 
ing and color reproduction avail- 
able .. . LIFE-size pages . . . unique 
prestige and impact in the market 
... the tested merchandising tech- 
nique of the U. S. LIFE adapted to 
the special needs of Mexico. 

LIFE EN ESPANOL, EDICION 
MEXICANA will be a forum where 
Mexicans in the mood to buy will 
meet new ideas for better living. 


The magazine 
to reach modern Mexico is 





EDICION MEXICANA 


aha: 


EN ESPANOL 
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Now—electronic dictation comes of age 
idalgeolelolam\(ielGig- Wed =toll-tolaM-Mlaha-laldha-Mal-lahe-le[-1. 


Take the mike... 


See how this new Edison VOICEWRITER dictating machine helps you 
break through your “time barrier” to new success! 


You'll take the mike . . . dictate . . . and suddenly you'll 
realize that any other dictating method is now old- 
fashioned! 

You'll see how this all-new Voicewriter saves man- 
hours by acting as a rapid, foolproof dispatcher of cor- 
respondence . . . a communicator of instructions... a 
conference reporter . . . a sounding board for sales 
talks, ideas and speeches! Its features? All you would 
expect to find in the finest dictating machine ever built 

. . and then some! 

Think we’ ve exaggerated? We offer you a friendly chal- 
lenge to mail the coupon—‘“‘take the mike’”’ at your own 
desk, with your own work, for just a few minutes! Once 
you take the mike...your talk will be our best sales talk! 


Edison Voicewriter 


West Orange, N.J. in Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont. 


MeGRAWE 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, McGraw-Edison Company, [ ) | \ ( \ ) 


FREE TRYOUT! — Just fill out and mail this coupo! 
to Edison Voicewriter, West Orange, New Jersey 
Your Voicewriter representative will do the rest. 
No obligation! 


7 . . 
Okay Edison, I'd like to take the mike of the all-neu 
Edison Voicewriter. Please call me to arrange a 
demonstration. 


Name 


Title 


Organization 
Address 


ee. 











You have to GROW FAST to keep up with 
THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTHEAST 


During 1958, Southern Natural Gas Company inaugurated the greatest ex- 
pansion program in its history. Our natural gas delivery capacity climbed to 
about 1.2 billion cubic feet a day. By the end of 1959, we plan to have 
invested $100,000,000 for the system expansion program and connection of 
new gas supplies and to have upped our delivery capacity by 35% to 1.35 


billion cubic feet a day. 


It takes rapid growth to keep up with the increasing needs of our territory 
and our customers. For further information on Southern Natural’s share in 
the bocming INDUSTRIAL SOUTHEAST. . . . Write for your copy of 


our 1958 Annual Report. 







aNWaruRAL GAS 
PAN Y 
crving the Growing South 


WATTS BUILDING * BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


clues: 


ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Bow No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this publication 
Send to office nearest you. 
NEW YORK 36: P. O. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave, 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 





SELLING OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 


$10,000 a year selling steel shelving—parts 
bins——cabinets—shop equipment. Sold every- 
where! Terrific commissions. Free 32 page 
catalog——jobber discounts. BFC Corporation, 
2918 E. Hedley, Phila, 37, Pa. 


POSITION WANTED 


Editor-writer, married, industrial back- 
ground, 18 years experience, three in Latin 
America, now employed by major firm in Los 
Angeles, seeking interesting industrial pub- 
lic relations position in Western States or 
abroad. PW-1611, Business Week. 
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___ SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


Manufacturers Representative covering New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Eastern 
Pennsylvania seeks additional line either In- 
dustrial or Commercial. SA-1475, Business 
Week. 


; SPECIAL SERVICES 
Increase Your Prestige Through Authorship! 
Exciting, profitable things can happen to the 
man or company whose hook is published un- 
der our plan. For free brochures, write Sy 


Weiss, Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., 
N. Y. 16. a Eb 

PLANTS & PROPERTIES 
Industrial Properties: Sell-Lease-Buy lease 


back. Millions of feet coast to coast. 1.S. Nor- 
ry, 63 Curiew St., GL3-6783, Rochester, N.Y. 








in labor costs. In Chicago, American 
Hospital Supply .Corp. tned to prune 
costs by installing improved materials 
handling equipment in one plant and 
automatic chromium plating equipment 
in another. E. G. Kuchel, the treasurer, 
says the improvements merely offset 
increased costs of trucking and warc- 
housing. 

¢ Wage Fears—Some manufacturers 
doubt they can hold the gains already 
made, especially if the steelworkers get 
a big wage increase. And 
prices isn’t regarded as a cure by many, 
for two reasons: 

e It might reduce 
which must be kept up because of high 
fixed costs. 

e Higher prices are eventually felt 

by all industrv. 
e The Winners—The bleak expecta- 
tions of the majoritv contrasts sharply 
with the happy few that are cashing 
in on the built-in cost saving devices 
in their big expansion programs, and 
think the gains are permanent. 

\ case in point is Monsanto Chemi- 
cal. Last vear, its sales were up 17.5% 
earnings up 87%, over 1957. This vear, 
first-quarter sales hopped another 23 
earnings 107%. Monsanto credits this 
big jump in profit margins very largely 
to efficiencies introduced in the last two 
vears. Just in 1958, the compam 
savs, technological improvements added 
about $5-million to earnings. Mostly, 
Monsanto is concentrating on finding 
cheaper wavs to make high-volume prod- 
ucts; along this line it plans 1959 capital 
outlavs of $80-million, about 10% more 
than last vear. 

e Huge Investment—The steel com- 
panies—notablv U.S. Steel (BW 
Mav3’58,p34)—have been in the 
forefront of the quest for higher pro- 
ductivity and lower costs. As a whole, 
the industrv has been pouring well over 
$1-billion a vear for eight vears into new 
plant and equipment 

This spending seems to be paving off 
now—moderately for some, greatly for 
others. Granite Steel reports that its 
seven open hearth furnaces can now 
turn out 28 tons of steel per hour apiece; 
in 1955 the figure was 19 tons. 

Ferro Corp., a supplier to the appli- 
ance and plastics industry, is another 
that sees a long-term trend in its im- 
proved profit margin. It gives a big part 
of the credit to new plant provided for 
its glass fiber division. 

Even American Motors Corp. says 
that the wide public acceptance of its 
Ramblers is not the only cause of its 
stunning accomplishments in the past 
vear. Credit is also given to “mainte- 
nance of our automotive breakeven 
point at a low level, plus a one-third in- 
crease in productive capacity for the 
relatively small expenditure of $10-mil- 
lion and with little increase in fixed 
costs.”” END 


boosting 


sales volume, 


or 
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What will absent fire protection really cost? 


aly calli bh 


Be 
bie 


Every day over $3,500,000 goes up in smoke! 


Building and contents are insured for $250,000. 
He can replace them for $350,000. But his em- 
ployees will be scattered . . . valuable records lost 
. . . customers gone elsewhere. So like 43% of all 
business owners burned out, he'll decide not to 
rebuild. He’s learned that America’s $1% billion 
annual property loss is only part of fire’s cost. 
You'll pay for his fire, too, in higher insurance 
rates, and your government will suffer from the 
loss of his taxable property. 

Properly used fire protection equipment could 


THE 


have prevented this conflagration. Be sure you 
have adequate protection by making Fyr-Fyter 
your complete source for approved fire extin- 
guishers; automatic sprinkler systems; carbon di- 
oxide, dry chemical and foam systems; fire hose, 
nozzles and couplings; alarm systems, and fire 
department accessories. 

Look for Fyr-Fyter’s famous brands offered by 
fire equipment specialty firms and leading indus- 
trial distributors. Consult the yellow pages under 
“Fire Protection Equipment.” 


ATLANTIC COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: P. 0. Box 750, Newark 1, New Jersey 


FYR-FYTER 
COMPANY 


Piiline Ge) CD v2.5 TD le 


CENTRAL STATES REGIONAL OFFICE: 221 Crane St., Dayton 2, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 132-140 Hawthorne St., San Francisco 7, California 


Portland, Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto (Ontario), 


, BRANCHES: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dayton 
wadisape Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
yw Representatives and Distributors in all principal cities. 
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U.S. Court Backs Fed’s Action 
In Old Kent Bank Merger Case 


\ U.S. District Court has handed down a decision 
that, if sustained, will greatly broaden the Federal Re- 
serve’s power over bank mergers. The court held the 
Fed was within its powers when it prohibited the Old 
Kent Bank & ‘Trust Co. of Grand Rapids from operating 
the branches of the Peoples National Bank, with which 
Old Kent merged last year (BW —Sep.20°58,p58). The 
Fed said that banking competition in the Grand Rapids 
arca would have been adversely affected. 

Old Kent challenged the action, saying that the Fed's 
power to approve branches of member banks was limited 
to new branches and couldn't be extended to branches 
that were already operating at the time of a merger. 
The National Assn. of State Bank Supervisors asserted 
that the Fed’s real purpose in barring operation of the 
Peoples’ branches was to block the merger. This, the 
state officials claim, is a usurpation of powers reserved to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and to state banking 
officials. 


SBA, Prodded by Patman, Licenses 


Four More Investment Companies 


Spurred by small business champion Rep. Wright 
Patman (D-Tex.) to speed up its operations, the Small 
Business Administration this week issued licenses to four 
more small business investment companies. Up to this 
week, SBA had licensed only three companies. How- 
ever, 67 applications are pending, of which 34 have 
received tentative approval, enabling them to proceed 
with their organization under the government-sponsored 
program to provide equity and finance capital for small 
businesses. 

Patman has been goading SBA to stop dragging its 
fect. In fact, he has summoned SBA officials to testify 
Mav 11] before the House Small Investment Committee, 
in a review of the agency's whole program. 


Experts See No Big Outflow of Gold 
Despite Recent Drop in U.S. Stocks 


International monetary circles are still talking about 
a “dollar crisis.” The U.S. gold stock dropped $100- 
million two weeks ago, reportedly because of buying by 
Great Britain. This led some observers to predict that 
the heavy outflow of gold in 1958—amounting to $2.25- 
billion (BW—Dec.20°58,p26)—was about to resume. But 
last week gold sales amounted to only $1-million and 
concern subsided somewhat. 


On Dec. 31, 1958, the U.S. gold stock was $20.582- 
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billion; since that time it has declined very gradually. 
On Apr. 29, 1959, it stood at- $20.330-billion—almost 
half of this decline is accounted for by the $100-million 
sale in the week of Apr. 15 to 22. 

Most gold experts refuse to be alarmed by the recent 
gold flows. ‘They say that it is very unlikely that an 
outflow of 1958 proportions will occur this year, prin- 
cipally because high interest rates in the U.S. short-term 
money market. (A holder of dollars can buy nskless 
short-term investments, such as ‘Treasury bills or bankers 
acceptances, and earn over 3%; gold, on the other hand, 
produces no earnings.) 


Fed Reports Increase in Term Loans 


To 38% of All Business Borrowing 


A popular commercial banking myth—that term bank 
loans (loans with original maturity of more than a year) 
are declining as a percent of total business loans—was 
exploded this week by the long-awaited report on the 
Federal Reserve's 1957 term-loan survey. From October, 
1955, to October, 1957, term loans at member banks 
increased from $10.4-billion to $15.4-billion, jumping 
from 34% of total business loans to 38%. From 1946 to 
1955, the period covered by the previous Fed survey, 
term loans declined in importance. 

Many old-school commercial bankers have attacked 
term loans as violating the traditional banking concept 
that a borrower should “clean up” his bank borrowings 
once every vear. Banks, they say, should never make 
long-term capital loans. But now the survey shows that 
even small banks are making term loans in large numbers. 

As in 1955, the heaviest term borrowing was concen- 
trated among oil, coal, chemical, and rubber companies 
(about 18% of total term loans), and among public 
utility, transportation, and communication companies 
(with 18.4% of the total). 


Industry Favors Senate Group’s Version 
Of Tax Bill On Life Companies 


The life insurance industry had its fingers crossed this 
week in hopes that the Senate Finance Committec’s 
version of the controversial life insurance tax bill would 
survive the legislative mill without too much changing. 
Industry opposition to the House bill was strong, but the 
Senate version—which, as it now stands, would produce 
about $54-million less revenue each year than the House 
version—on most points is considered an acceptable com- 
promise. 

A focal point in the debate on the Senate floor is 
likely to be the treatment of interest on tax-exempt state 
and local bonds. At present, the bill contains a complex 
formula that has the effect, according to some opponents 
of the bill, of violating the traditional immunity from 
taxation of interest on these bonds. 

Another Senate change in the bill—the provision that 
makes variable annuity companies subject to the rela- 
tively low life company tax rates—has excited interest 
among mutual funds. 
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“the fast way 
out of today’s 


profit squeeze 






is through 
the use of 
more efficient 
materials which 
cost less to 
machine and 
JSabricate, yet 


produce a 





’ 


better product...’ 


2. e. Asarcone 





Continuous- 





ODUYSV 


Cast Bronze 
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Cushion collars for air 
cylinders cut from 
continuous-cast Asarcon 
tubes eliminate drilling 
operation, also cut 

costs of finishing, turning 
and grinding collars 

to very close tolerances. 


eG nN | Design for full production efficiency: | ¢ 





Motor-drive clutch-ratchet shaft bearings in 
various Remington Rand calculating machines 
are continuous-cast from Asarcon 773 Bearing Bronze. 
These bearings test out 33% higher in impact Easy machining and longer wear governed 
strength to their sand-cast predecessors! the choice of Asarcon bronze for the 
worm gears and guide bushings 
on this power belt sander. 











Asarcon bronze, as power transmission bearings 
in heavy duty equipment, improves performance, 
extends service life. 








Asarcon bronze bearings act as seal against 3000 pounds 
of oil pressure in control assembly in Lockheed’s 
C-130. These bearings save space, weight. Their great 
uniformity gives low friction, high load capacity. 


cy: § CONTINUOUS-CAST BRONZE CASTINGS 


/ 


y 


_ &) 


- cast shapes available 
ee in Asarcon alloys 

are those suitable for 
valve guides, bushings, 
thrust washers, 
retainers, gears, brake 
discs, nozzles, seals, 
sleeves, plugs. 








4 Among the continuous- 


Lower material costs, faster production, better prod- 
ucts. Certainly a powerful set of reasons for evaluat- 
ing Asarco’s unique process of casting shapes in con- 
tinuous lengths. The alloys produced by continuous 
casting are in accord with SAE, ASTM, and govern- 
ment specifications but their performance is demon- 
strably superior to similar alloys cast other ways. So 
superior in hardness, tensile, yield, and impact 
strength, that you may be able to substitute an 
Asarcon bronze for a high-cost aluminum—or man- 
ganese bronze. You get the shape you need in the 
exact lengths you need, with minimum clean-up nec- 
essary, machinable on high speed machines. 

Before you design or produce a copper base part, 
investigate the economy and efficiency of continuous- 
casting. From a simple sketch, Asarco can tell you 
whether or not your part can be economically made 
from a continuous-cast alloy. Call in your nearby 
Asarco representative or write to Continuous-Cast 
Products Department, American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company, Barber, N. J. West Coast Distributor: 
Kingwell Bros., Ltd., 457 Minna St., San Francisco. 
In Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
and Montreal. 


AMERICAN 
SMELTING 
AND 
REFINING 
COMPANY 





Cut your bearing costs 5 ways with 


Asarcon 773 Gaz 660 
Continuous-Cast 
Bearing Bronze 


260 sizes of rods and tubes. Complete range of sizes 
from 1/2" to 9" diameters. Immediately available from 
stock in 105" lengths. Special shapes produced to order. 


] « No short-end scrap as from ordinary cast bars. Your 
Asarcon distributor will cut to requirements. 


You get exact lengths you need. Up to 105”. 


» 


~< + Less diameter loss. Asarcon 773, in a complete range 
of sizes, comes closer to finished dimensions. 
Only 1/32” to 3/32” to machine off. 


7 
3 « Less machining. Less stock to remove means less machining 


time and cost. 


{ + No loss of machining time, no parts thrown away because 
of metal defects. Every casting unconditionally guaranteed to be 
free of blow holes, pits or shrinks. No sand to dull 

tools. No hard or soft spots. 


- 
*). Less down-time. The better, more uniform properties of 
Asarcon 773 assure longer life of important machine 


parts and few breakdowns. 


Order Asarcon 773 from stock in 260 sizes, solids and tubes, 
any length up to 105”, from a national network of 
distributors. Write for address of nearest stock point and 
complete data, to Continuous-Cast Products Department, 
American Smelting and Refining Company, Barber, N. J. 
West Coast Distributor: Kingwell Bros., Ltd., 457 Minna St., 
San Francisco. In Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto and Montreal. 
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Italy Welcomes Common Market 


Despite its underdeveloped 


south (map), Italy has the eco- 
nomic power to compete—and is 
luring U.S. capital. 


At Turin’s ready-to-wear show two 
weeks ago, Italian textile houses were 
plugging suits, dresses, and raincoats 
“created for the European Common 
Market.” 

In Milan, an industrial center of 
smartly designed skyscrapers and mod- 
cm plants, the 37th annual trade fair 
was buzzing with the theme of sales 
aimed at the new, six-nation market. 

In a suburb of Naples, hub of Italy's 
underdeveloped south (map), the man- 
ager of Olivetti’s local plant that makes 
typewriters and adding machines was 
saving confidently: “We welcome the 
Common Market.” 
¢ Sleeves Up-—Italy is tackling the 
luropean Economic Community—as it’s 
officially called—with sleeves rolled up. 
Despite many problems of adjustment, 
the country’s industry is banking on far 
more gains than losses from participa- 
tion in a market encompassing some 
168-million people. 

Against West Germany’s much publi- 
cized industrial power and France's 
basically rich economy, Italy would seem 
to be a weak sister. But much to the 
surprise of West European economists 
and businessmen, the country is in a 
strong position to meet growing compe- 
tition within the EEC. 
¢ Steady Climb—For one thing, the 
Italian economy has grown fast in the 
past decade. Since 1949, when gross 
national product reached the prewar 
level, GNP has risen an average 5% an- 
nually. Even during the recent reces- 
sion, it climbed 4.1%. Beyond that, 
with inflation checked fairly success- 
fully, the Italian lire now is considered 
one of Western Europe’s soundest cur- 
rencies. 

Then, Italy’s general appearance of 
well-being tells part of the story of post- 
war recovery. ‘Today, new cars crowd 
the streets of major cities. Shoppers have 
the pick of almost every kind of appli- 
ance you find in West Germany or even 
the U.S. : 

At Fiat’s huge Mirafiori Works in 
Turin, only 20% of workers—instead of 
the 80% a decade ago—vote the Com- 
munist ticket, largely because of rising 
living standards. 

Though per capita income (when you 
include the backward south) is still rela- 
tively low, so are prices compared to 
Italy’s EEC ae nig Thus, as its 
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NETHERLANDS 


FRANCE 


Along with France and 
West Germany, Italy ranks 
as one of the Big Three in 
the new Common Market. 
Its industrial giants, from 
Fiat to Montecatini, are 
getting set for an era of 
broader markets and stiff- 
er competition. 


industrialists reason, Italy should benefit 
by sales in other higher-priced EEC 
markets. Italy, in turn, won’t be such a 
good market for products from its neigh- 
bors. ‘That will ease competition facin 
Italian industry—at least, until costs sat 
prices become more equalized within 
the EEC. 

¢ The Giants—Even more important, 
Italian industry boasts some of Europe’s 
biggest companies. If EEC over the 
long pull favors big companies selling 
to a large market—as economists have 
predicted—Italy’s giant companies head- 
quartered in Turin and Milan should do 
well competitively. 

What Italians frankly describe as 
“monopolistic” companies already dom- 
inate the country’s industry. Pirelli 
controls around 60% of the rubber-and- 
tire industry. Fiat, Italy’s largest com- 
pany, claims 80% of the auto-truck 
market. Montecatini in chemicals, Snia 
Viscosa in synthetic fibers, and Societa 
Edison in electric power generation each 





ITALY 


Underdeveloped 
South 


SICIL 


play a key role in Italy's economy. 
¢ Welcome Mat—Despite their power: 
—and their desire to keep powerful 

these big companies are encouraging the 
influx of private foreign capital, particu- 
larly from the U.S. American com- 
panies, on their part, are scrutinizing 
Italy as a possible base for manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries and licensed production 
to get inside the EEC’s protective walls. 
Over the past year, U.S. investment in 
Italy has increased at a faster rate than 


in any other EEC country (chart, 
page 80). 
‘Take a few examples. Collins Chemi- 


cal Co. is planning to set up a plant in 
Milan to produce essential oils and aro- 
matics for the food industry. Taking 
advantage of tax concessions and other 
incentives for settling in Italy’s south, 
Metals & Controls Co.—a division of 
Texas Instruments, Inc.—is putting up a 
plant in Naples to make components 
for household appliances. Over 10 
U.S. companies, including Sunbeam 
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-with the 


ntegrated | ata rocessing System! 


The System that enables you to attach the control ticket right on the 
product, regardless of size, shape or surface...definite proof that PM 
“75” tickets are the right tickets for practical automatic reorder and 
inventory control. 

Even though a PM “75” ticket becomes crumpled or partially mutilated 
through unusually rough handling—it can still be read automatically and 
accurately! This fact makes the KIMBALL PM “75” Integrated Data 
Processing System a new must with more and more progressive companies 
interested in reorder controls that really work. 


You’ll be amazed how little it costs to put this product of the scientific age 
in which we live to work for you. It fits right into your present tabulating 
machine or Data Processing installation. For the complete story send for 
your FREE copy of the Kimball “Automatic Reorder” folder NOW! 











A. KIMBALL COMPANY, REWE ST. BKLYN. 11, N.Y. Sept. ew-3 
(Subsidiary of United Shoe Machinery Corporation) 
Product Identification and Integrated Data Processing Specialists 
Offices in Principal Cities in U.S.A. and Canada 
A. KIMBALL, LTD., 85 Advance Read, Toronto 18, Canada 
Send Automatic Reorder folder. 
Have representative call. 














Overseas distribution: United Shoe Machinery Corporation, 
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and Remington Rand, have already 
built plants in the Naples area. 

In addition, Necchi, the sewing ma- 
chine company, recently signed an agree- 
ment with American Motors’ Kelvinator 
Div. to produce refrigerator compressors 
and parts. RCA W hirlpool has licensed 
Milan’s Oficine Galileo also to make re 
frigerator compressors. Similarly, Con- 
tinental Can Co. has signed a licensing 
agreement with Superbox S.p.A. 

Right now, Campbell Soup Co. is 

investing $2-million in two plants at 
Parma. And a top team from National 
Cash Register Co. is touring Italy this 
week to size up possible investments. 
e No. 1 Problem—With or without 
help of U.S. companies, Italy stands 
to gain a lot from the Common Market. 
To understand why, vou have to look 
closely at the whole economy. 

Industry today accounts for about 
50% of national income, compared to 
around 30% prewar. (Industrial em- 
plovment passed agricultural emplov- 
ment in 1957 for the first time in Italv’s 
history.) But despite the shift of work- 
ers from farms to factories, unemplov- 
ment is still Italv’s No. 1 problem. 

In the south, the problem of unem- 

plovment is chronic. In fact, the area 
south of Rome (including Sicily and 
Sardinia) is a drag on the industrial 
north. The south contains 40% of 
Italy's 49-million population, yet con- 
tributes only 20% of national income. 
As an example, the Olivetti plant at 
Naples—built under the government- 
sponsored Cassa per il Mezzogiorno 
(Southern Italy’s Development Fund) 
has 25,000 on the waiting list for em- 
plovment. 
e Effects—You can see the effect of this 
surplus labor in many wavs. About 
10% of all emploved in Italy work for 
the government in Rome or for local 
municipalities. Besides that, feather- 
bedding is rampant in the often inefh- 
cient subsidiaries of Istituto per la 
Ricostruzione Industriale (IRI), the 
state holding company. 

On balance, Italian industrialists be- 
lieve that EEC will help solve the 
surplus-labor problem. The new market 
will open the door wider for seasonal 
migration of workers to neighboring 
countries. It will ease discrimination 
against Italian farm products, and 
thereby strengthen agricultural employ- 
ment. And it will spur U. S. and foreign 
private investments in new plants—in a 
country traditionally short of capital for 
new plant and equipment—and thus 
create a host of new jobs. 
¢ Stiffer Competition—Meanwhile, Ital- 
ian industry is in the midst of sizing up 
the adjustments it will have to make 
to compete in EEC. The small and 
medium-size companies, in some in- 
stances, are fearful of the stiffened com- 
petition. For example, one steam shovel 
manufacturer is worried over competi- 
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Imagination at work 
for Industry 


General American brings access to cargo holds in 
20 seconds with quick-acting GREER Hydro-Hatches 


General American introduces new safety, speed and 


ewe 


onomy to the shipping industry with Greer 
h: draulically-operated hatch covers. For example, on 
\loore-McCormack’s new SS Argentina or SS Brasil, 
the push of a button opens or closes the largest hatch in 
two minutes. It is no longer necessary for personnel 

enter potentially dangerous areas. Even if power 
tails, hatches can be closed with hydraulic energy stored 
in accumulators. 

lor steamship operators, this means greater pro- 
tection for cargo and savings of time that can add 


thousands of dollars in profits in a year through quick 
turn-around alone. For other businessmen it is further 
proof of the engineering, research and manufactur 
efficiency found at General American. 

Whether your problems relate to transportation 01 
storage ... to mixing, drying or conveying . 
nickel coating, plastics molding or fastening, Genera! 
American’s broad experience and directed imagination 
can help you solve them. 

Whatever you manufacture or mine, process or ship, 
let us show you why /t pays to plan with General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


735 South LaSalle Street, Chicago go, Illinois 


Offices in principal citi 











If water is important 
to your business... 


STATE OF ILLINOIS—DIVISION OF 
INDUSTRIAL PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
Room 116C, State Capitol Building 

Springfield, Illinois 

Please send Section I—Water Survey—of the 
Illinois “Atlas of Industrial Resources” to 





Company 





Address. 





ee ee ee 


‘No charge if request is by responsible official on 
business letterhead. Otherwise, send $2 per book 


| | 

| 
| | 
| | 
| Name | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


WATER? 


AVAILABILITY IN 
ILLINOIS IS FIVE TIMES 
PRESENT USAGE 


New Scientific Study of Illinois 
Resources Makes Site Selection 
More Accurate, More Economical! 





Chis authoritative, 58 page study 
gives you exact information about 
the availability of water in IIli- 
nois. It is what you need to evalu- 
te possible plant locations. 


[he water survey is the first sec- 
tion in a comprehensive ‘Atlas of 
Industrial Resources’? which will 
give you accurate descriptions of 
Illinois minerals, agriculture, 
transportation, utility facilities, 
forest and present manufacturing 
industries. Included also will 
be data on population, labor sup- 
ply, markets, 
educational and 
recreational fa- 


pyrry) 
é 


cilities, and 
tater Resources 
oe governmental 
Climate , | conditions. 


Get your copy 
of this valuable 
study by filling 
in and mailing 
the coupon. 








SEE 


Fe 


information and help regarding any problem 
related to industrial expansion or relocation, 


write, call, or wire IN CONFIDENCE to: 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
State Capitol Building 
Springfield, Ilinois 


James F, Cannon 


William G. Stratton 
Superintendent 3 


Governor 
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tion from West German companies. 

Then, there’s the case of Richard- 
Ginori, Italy’s largest ceramic and china- 
ware manufacturer, which has laid off 
200 workers at its Florence plant and 
installed modern machinery in order to 
reduce costs in anticipation of EEC. 
Several companies in Milan, though dis- 
liking the idea of mergers to gain com- 
petitive strength, have pooled funds to 
pay for market surveys of EEC. 
¢ Fast Expansion—On_ the record, 
Italy’s large companies have expanded 
production rapidly in the past five years. 
‘Typewriter output, dominated by Oli- 
vetti, has grown from 184,000 units in 
1953 to 420,000 last year. Auto produc- 
tion, with Fiat leading, has soared from 
175,000 units to 404,000 during the 
same period. Plastics output—a_fast- 
growing field for Montecatini—has gone 
up nearly four-fold. 

Still, these giants are gearing up for 
tough competition ahead. ‘Take the case 
of Fiat. It already has assembly plants 
in Germany, Holland, and Belgium. 

Through the years, Fiat has favored 
vertical integration—producing cars from 
the raw steel to finished products. Even 
so, some 40% of components for Fiat 
cars come from about 6,000 outside 
suppliers. To cut costs to meet EEC 
competition, Fiat management is trv- 
ing to develop still more outside sup- 
pliers. “We are making a big effort to 
expand horizontal integration,” says 
Chmn. Vittorio Valletta. 
¢ Licensing—Other producers in the 
auto-and-scooter industry are strength- 
ening their position through licensing 
agreements. Lancia reportedly is still 
talking about a deal with West Ger 
many’s Volkswagen. Government-owned 
\lfa Romeo already has signed an agree 
ment with France’s Renault. 

Bevond that, scooter-maker Innocenti 
is trving to get into auto production. 
About two vears ago, Innocenti signed 
up with Germany’s Hans Glas to make 
the Goggomobil, but Fiat reportedly 
threatened to start scooter production if 
Innocenti went into production. 

Now, as a second try, Innocenti is 
negotiating a deal with Britain’s Austin. 
It hopes to turn out 100,000 Austin 
cars annually. Innocenti, of course, al- 
ready has its fingers in several fields. 
or instance, it makes heavy machinery 
under license from such U. S. companies 
as Mesta and Clearing. ‘The Austin deal, 
if it goes through, would diversify Inno- 
centi even more, and at the same time 
give the British company a foothold 
inside the Common Market. 
¢ Chemicals Are Strong—As for chemi- 
cals, Montecatini is in a firm position to 
compete in EEC. For one thing, Italy 
is rich in natural gas. Montecatini can 
draw on this for rapid expansion into 
petrochemicals. For another, Monte- 
-atini’s management can cite numerous 
cases where its prices are the lowest 


U.S. Private Capital 
Pours Into Italy 


U.S. private investment in Italy —now 
nearly $300-million —is growing at a fast- 
er rate than in other Common Market 
countries. Almost half the $173-million in 
foreign private capital invested in Italy 
during 1958 came from the U.S. Here’s 
where the dollars have gone: . 


Petroleum ...............50% 


Chemicals & 
Pharmaceuticals .......25% 


Food processing .......... 5% 
Light-metal goods ........10% 
Other manufacturing ......10% 


Doto Dept. of Commerce, U.S, Embassy (Rome), 


of any chemical company in the six- 
nation region. (It also happily antici- 
pates bringing some of its prices to 
the higher Tevel prevalent in other Com- 
mon Market countries.) 

Montecatini’s main troublemaker is 
not so much other European companies 
as it is the government-run ENI (Ente 
Nazionale Idrocarburi). ENI over the 
past vear has grabbed 25% of the Ital- 
ian market for fertilizers. ‘‘Whether 
E.NI’s costs and profits on the balance 
sheet correspond to reality,” savs Monte- 
catini’s managing director Piero Giusti- 
niani, “we just don’t know.” 
¢ Oil Problems—U.S. oil companies, 
from Gulf to California Texas Oil Co., 
have run up against state-controlled 
ENI. Gulf, for one, moved oil explora- 
tion from the mainland to Sicily be- 
cause of the oil laws favoring ENI. 

But the government’s hand in indus- 
trv is only a minor drawback for a U.S. 
subsidiary. In fact, since the new gov- 
ernment of Premier Segni took office 
last January, the trend at the moment 
is for the government to sell off some 
of its less efficient industrial holdings. 
e U.S. Interest—Primarily because of 
EEC-say U.S. Embassy officials in 
Rome—U.S. businessmen have been 
taking a careful look at Italy as a base 
of operations. Beloit Iron Works, paper 
machinery manufacturer, has had a 
manufacturing subsidiary near Turin 
and licensing agreements with com- 
panies in other European countries. 
Now it plans to cut back these licenses 
and concentrate most of its European 
production at Turin. Along the same 
line, a brass company from Connecticut 
has shown interest in buying into—or 
buying out—an Italian brass mill to pro- 
duce for EEC. 

Though license deals between U.S 
chemical companies and Italian com- 
panies are the hottest field now, Rome 
observers note that U.S. companies are 
going into all sorts of areas—food proc- 
essing, appliances, electronics, atomic 
energy, machinery, rubber goods. END 
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are you getting everything you paid for 


in the HAUSERMAN walis you bought? 





Whether you bought fifty feet or five thousand, you had every 
right to expect a lot from your HaUSERMAN movable walls. 

You bought flexibility—the ability to adjust your office space 
quickly and easily with a minimum of expense. 

Long range economy through easy maintenance was part of 
the bargain, too. So was attractive appearance and the knowledge 
that a staff of HAUSERMAN experts to help you with wall rearrange- 
ment was only a phone call away. 

That phone call can help you realize even more dividends than 
you bargained for. Your HAUSERMAN representative can bring you 
up-to-date on the enormous strides being made in office plan- 
ning and movable wall design. He can tell you about the new 
HAUSERMAN wall systems that have evolved to meet your chang- 
ing needs. He can tell you about HAUSERMAN movable walls that 
are not only the most practical, but also the most attractive 
way to divide space. 

He can help you plan the rearrangement of your present walls 
to enlarge an office someone has outgrown, to make room for the 
new office equipment you may have installed, or simply to change 
work areas to make them more efficient and productive. 

Why not talk things over with your HAUSERMAN representative. 
You can find his number in the Yellow Pages under “Partitions.” 


If you don’t have Movable Interior Walls—if you’re not com- 
pletely familiar with all the advantages and conveniences they 
offer—a HAUSERMAN representative will be happy to give you all 
the details. Or drop us a line on your company letterhead. 
Address inquiries to: 


THE E. F.HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7393 Grant Avenue + Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Hauserman of Canada Ltd., Mallard Road, Toronto, Ontario 


MOVABLE HAUSERMAN INTERIOR WALLS 
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Screening Out the Misfits 


@ Study of Army experience draws conclusions appli- 


cable to industrial management. 


@ Procedures used during World War Il to weed out 
the emotionally unstable were far from successful. 


@ More than a half-million slipped by, and were later 


separated from the armed services for psychiatric reasons. 


@ These half-million ineffectives form the basis of a 


Columbia University study on the nature and causes of break- 


downs among soldiers. 


Psychiatric weed out 
emotionally unstable individuals flunked 
its first big test—selection of men for 
the U.S. Army in World War II 

Che fact of its failure, and the nature 
of it according to a group of researchers 
it Columbia Universitv, cast doubt not 
on the 
“emotional 


screening to 


methods used to measure 
stabilitv’” but the 
value of the concept itself in predicting 
job performance. 

¢ A Half-Million Misfits—Despite pre- 
induction educational and psychological 
screening to weed out misfits, more than 
a half-million enlisted men failed to 
make the grade and were separated from 
the Army between 1942 and 1945 be- 


onl 


also on 


cause of mental, emotional, or be- 
havioral defects. More than half of 
them were separated for psvchiatric 
reasons 


These half-million “ineffectives,” and 

the reasons thev failed, were analvzed 
by the staff of Columbia’s Conserva- 
tion of Human Resources Project un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Eli Ginzburg, 
professor of economics, in an eight-vear 
studv of Army and Veterans’ Adminis- 
. tration personnel records. The findings 
are published this week in three vol- 
umes with the over-all title, The Inef- 
fective Soldier: Lessons for Manage- 
ment and the Nation. 
e Guide for Management—The Co- 
lumbia studv was conducted to illumi- 
nate corporate rather than military 
policy. The idea was to use the “unique 
laboratory” of the World War II army, 
with its controlled environment com- 
bined with extensive record keeping, to 
study the factors that determine per- 
formance in any large organization. 

lhe researchers came up with a num- 
ber of other conclusions applicable to 
industrial management. Most of them 
were a good deal less surprising than 
the psychiatric screening one. 

Management policies and the qual- 
ity of leadership have a lot to do with 
individual performance. Indoctrination 
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and training of supervisory personnel, 
skillful use of assignments and reassign 
ments, equitable treatment of em 
plovees, proper motivation, and sound 
personnel planning all can contribute to 
the effective utilization of manpower. 

[hese recommendations have been 
made before. The novelty of the 
Columbia study is the massive size of 
the research project on which the rec 
ommendations are based. 
¢ Army Procedure—During World War 
II, the Army set up procedures to screen 
out misfits, in the optimistic belief that 
psychological techniques could distin- 
guish the stable from the unstable, the 
bright from the dull, the well-motivated 
from the unmotivated. Its hope was to 
avoid the high in-service breakdown rate 
of World War I. 

But things didn’t work out that way. 
Thanks to screening, the World War 
II initial rejection for emotional defects 
was 11 times that of World War I; 
the rejection rate for mental defects, +4 
times. Yet after all that, the rate of 
separation—after induction—for these 
same causes was more than five times 
that of the first war. 

Some of the men who were separated 
simply slipped by the screening. Haste, 
use of unqualified examiners, and varia- 
tions in criteria and in manpower policy 
led to induction of men who should 
have been rejected under the standards 
originally set up. ‘This was particularly 
true of men with mental and educational 
deficiencies, most of whom were quickly 
caught and separated. 

It was also true of some of those 
eventually separated for psychiatric rea- 
sons. But many of the psychiatric break- 
downs could not have been predicted, 
the researchers say. ‘They reflected par- 
ticular stresses on individuals who were 
not necessarily weaker than others to 
those stresses—industrial workers, for 
example. 
¢ Postwar Adjustment Pattern—More 
than two-fifths of the psychotics and 


nearly two-fifths of the psychoneurotics 
managed to serve in the Army for twe 
years or more before breaking down. 

~ More than three-fourths of the men 
later released for psychoneurosis and 
more than three-fifths of those sepa 
rated for psychosis had had acceptable 
adjustment patterns before the war. 
And about 80% of the men separated 
as psychoneurotic later adjusted to civil- 
ian life well enough to become self- 
supporting; so did more than a third 
of those separated as psychotics. (There 
was no wav in the study to separate 
malingerers from those genuinely ill.) 
e Relative Term—Not until late in the 
war, according to the Columbia re 
searchers, did the Army succeed in de 
veloping a test that would discriminate 
fairly well between a man’s educational 
background and his ability to learn 
and apply what he is taught. The Army 
never did succeed, thev sav, in develop 
ing psvchological and psvchiatric eri 
teria that would reliably discriminate 
among selectees as to future stability 


The reason, thev suggest, is that 
emotional stabilitv is a relative term 
anvwav. Nor is it the same thing as 


adjustment potential, because effective 
performance in a large organization de- 
pends on more than the individual’s 
personal qualities and character. Per 
formance is also affected by such factors 
as the policies of the organization, the 
leadership provided, and the stresses 
of specific situations. Many soldiers 
broke down less because of their own 
weaknesses than as a result of Army 
policies—assignment of personnel to 
duties far above or below their abili- 
ties, training of Northern Negroes in 
the South, too much coddling (for 
example, in hospitals) or too little (for 
example, little use of reassignment), in- 
equitable treatment in individual cases. 
¢ Profit From Mistakes—The pressure 
of time justified the Armvy’s waste of hu 
man resources, according to the au- 
thors of the study. Corporate manage- 
ment needs to be more cost-conscious; 
it can profit by the Armv’s mistakes 

Among the other findings 

Men with only a few vears of grade 
school had a much higher failure rate 
than those with more education. This 
was true not only of men separated for 
mental deficiency (as might have been 
expected) but also of men separated for 
psvchoses and neuroses. Thus “educa- 
tional achievement is a useful index 
of potential performance,” although “it 
must be evaluated critically and must 
not be relied upon exclusively.” 

Farmers and Negroes had higher fail- 
ure rates than city men and white men. 
In most cases this went back to the 
problem of educational deficiency. END 
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What happens in a 
hospital at 2 A.M.? 


¥ THERE IS a good hospital where you live, it is 
always ready to serve you... regardless of the 
hour or the need. 


While you sleep, its staff may be performing 
emergency surgery ... caring for a victim of sudden 
illness . . . or bringing a new life into the world. 


In fact, the responsible hospitals of our nation 
treat millions of patients and care for thousands of 
emergency cases every day. And many hospitals 
also find time for teaching, training and research. 


Suppose our hospitals suddenly closed their 
doors entirely . . . or even locked up for the night. 
When you consider the consequences, you'll realize 
hw essential a good, modern hospital is to the peo- 
pie of your community. 


Fortunately, we have many excellent hospitals 
which are worthy of the trust and the support of the 
communities they serve. Other hospitals, too, are 
trying to improve their facilities and services. In 
some of these cases, the primary need may be for 
better equipment, while in others, personnel short- 
ages may be the most pressing problem. 


Whatever the need, a strong board of directors of 
representative citizens will be the community’s best 
guarantee that everything is being done to insure 
progressive standards of hospital care. 


How does a hospital become better? By meet- 
ing and maintaining standards specified by the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals. If your 
hospital meets the Commission’s requirements, it is 
a sign that the facilities and the quality of medical 
and nursing care have been inspected in great detail 
... and found worthy of approval. And to maintain 
its accreditation, the hospital must undergo inspec- 
tion every three years. 


Many people find satisfaction in giving some of 
their spare time to volunteer work in hospitals. Per- 
haps there are many things that you could do in 
your community hospital to comfort patients... 
and to ease the load on its busy professional staff, 
especially its doctors and nurses. 


Most hospitals need more volunteer workers, 
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produce twice as much with reduced overhead costs 


ELECTRICALLY 


... POWER-UP is a Westinghouse program to help 
you increase profits through greater productivity. In 
your plant, it may be a materials handling system, 
higher capacity machinery, or a more productive en- 
vironment through higher lighting levels and air con- 
ditioning. One thing is certain—whether or not you 
earn satisfactory profits in the ’60s will depend on 


your making maximum use of low-cost kilowatthours. 

A production increase of 40% is forecast for 1965. 
Be sure—like Olin Mathieson—that your electrical 
equipment is engineered to produce profits as well as 
output. Call your Westinghouse representative. He 
can tell you the electrical steps you can take now to 
start a Power-Up program in your plant. J-96113 


You CAN BE SURE...1F ITs \ Vesti nghouse 


WATCH “WESTINGHOUSE LUCILLE BALL-DES! ARNAZ SHOWS” 


CBS TV MONDAYS 
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Top men in business, labor, government, and education seek ways for... 


Reconciling Growth and Stability 


Participants in the American 
Assembly urge economic growth 
as the top national goal—and 
play down the use of tight money. 


Sixtv-three leaders of business, labor, 
igriculture, government, and the profes 
ions (pictures) came together last week 
it Arden House in Harriman, N. Y., 
for the 15th American Assembly, spon- 
red by Columbia University. They ar- 
rived at some conclusions that may mark 
| major development in public attitude 
toward the issue of growth vs. inflation 

ind what government should do about 
it 
the 
mor%re 


Ihe sense of meeting on this 
point—somewhat liberal than 
might have been expected—was briefly 
this 

¢ Growth is an economic goal of 
overriding importance, to which other 
objectives should sometimes be sacri- 
ficed. 

¢ Inflation should be combated by 
other means than a tightening of money, 
unless it has been caused by excess 
demand 

The group also recommended an an- 
nual conference of labor, management, 
ind government to discuss wages, prices, 
profits, and productivitv—the Assembly’s 
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theme—in relation to national economic 
goals. The purpose would be to find the 
proper policies to balance growth with 
stability. 
¢ Substantial Accord—Nobody would 
expect so diverse a group to achieve 
unanimity in its findings or even to ex- 
press its points of agreement in crystal 
clear language. But the meeting was 
notable both for the degree of accord 
that was achieved and the forceful lan- 
guage that was used to express it. In 
summarv, here’s what the Assembly 
found 

On the causes of inflation, the experts 
felt that it was an oversimplification to 
ascribe rising prices and wages to “too 
much money chasing too few goods.” 
It’s also too simple to single out 
two kinds of inflation—‘‘demand-pull,” 
caused by customers clamoring for 
goods, and “‘cost-push,” caused by union 
wage demands or the pricing policies of 
big corporations. Instead, both factors 
are usually at work interdependently. 
For instance, if wages are rising faster 
than productivity, a cost-push from the 
unions may not necessarily be respon- 
sible for the inflationary pressure. Em- 
ployers bidding against one another for 
scarce labor may be to blame. 

Nevertheless, economic analysis can 
usually reveal the main factors making 
for inflation at any given time. In the 


immediate postwar period of inflation 
(1945-48), for example, pent-up demand 
for goods and relatively easy monev were 
the culprits. After the outbreak of war 
in Korea in 1950, demand was again the 
dominant factor for a short period. 

In 1953-57, it was different. Money 
was somewhat tighter, demand less 
buovant. But there was a surge of de- 
mand for many producers’ goods in the 
investment boom of 1955-57, and a shift 
in consumer demands boosted prices of 
services. Meantime, wages continued to 
rise. So the demand-pull and cost-push 
were both at work. However, for the 
continued rise of prices and wages in 
late 1957-58, vou can’t blame excess de 
mand at all. 

If the government tried to treat all 
these differing types of inflation with 
monetary restrictions, the medicine 
might sometimes make the patient 
sicker. Many conferees expressed a be- 
lief that undue monetary curbs lower 
the growth rate. Under the wrong cir- 
cumstances, this group said, such a move 
“impairs our international position, 
makes financing much-needed public 
improvements difficult, involves loss of 
production, increases unemployment, 
wastes skills, bears unevenly upon cer- 
tain sectors of the economy, and im- 
perils marginal firms.” 

Some dissenters argued, however, 
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group at Arden House numbered in its ranks Stanley H. 


LABOR Ruttenberg, director of research for AFL-CIO. 


delegation included Howard C. Petersen, president 


BUSINESS 6o¢ Fidclity-Philadelphia Trust Co., active in CED. 


spokesman was Labor Secy. James P. 


GOVERNMENT Mitchell. Congressmen also attended. 


was represented by Gerhard Colm, chief econo- 


EDUCATION inist for National Planning Assn., and others. 
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For more work-ability .. . 
check Euclid’s complete line! 


If you use earthmoving or construction machinery in your 
operations .. . for mining, quarry, logging, heavy construction 
or industrial work . . . there’s a Euclid model that fits the job. 
Simple but rugged construction, combined with advanced engi- 
neering for the heaviest service, means that ‘‘Eucs”’ stay on the 
job longer and require less time out for repairs. It’s one of the 
many reasons why owners all over the world depend on Euclid 
equipment to get more work done and bring a better return 
on investment. 

Take this Model TC-12 Twin-Power Crawler, for example. It’s 
powered by two big diesel engines, with a total of 425 net h. p., 
and separate Torqmatic Drives for each track. There’s no master 
clutch ...change from one speed range to another is made under 
full power. Fast, easy operation and independent track drives 
make this big tractor, the world’s most powerful, light on its 
feet and unequalled in its productive capacity. 

Functional years-ahead design of the TC-12 results in less 
down time for servicing and repairs. Unitized assembly of major 
components cuts maintenance hours and costs. Both drive 
sprockets can be removed and replaced in about a third of the 
time required for a competitive big crawler . . . final drives in 
just a fourth of the time ...and other service operations with 
comparable savings of man-hours and money. 

Have the Euclid dealer in your area give you facts and figures 
on the most complete line of heavy earthmoving equipment in 
the industry . . . self-powered scrapers, rear and bottom dump 
haulers, crawler tractors, and special units for off highway haul- 
ing of coal, logs and other materials. Any way you figure it, 
you'll find ‘‘Eucs’’ are your best investment. 


EUCLID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 





Euclid (Great Britain) Ltd., Lanarkshire, Scotland 


+++@ complete line of equipment for heavy earthmoving, mining, logging and many industrial operations. .z 
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that “a higher rate of growth requires 
price stability, ac companied if necessary 
by a restrictive monetary policy.” 

‘On economic goals, the Assembly 
faced squarely the question of what to 
do if one goal conflicts with another. 
First, the group agreed that the nation 
is aiming at “a sustained and strong 
rate of economic growth, full emplov- 
ment, reasonable price stability, na- 
tional security, and industrial peace 
within the framework of our free insti- 
tutions.”” But there was general accord 
that achieving some of these goals 
might involve the “partial sacrifice of 
others.” Specifically, there was a con- 
sensus that “the rate of growth in the 
American economy should be increased, 
even if this interferes with the full 
attainment of other economic goals.” 
Many interpreted this as striving for a 
growth rate of 4% to 5%, instead of 
the 3% or less recorded recently 

On national economic policy, the 
Assembly offered some _ suggestions 
based on its findings on inflation and 
national goals. At the head of the list 
came growth: “We should seek maxi- 
mum sustained economic growth as a 
primary national objective because it 
is essential to the improvement of living 
standards and national security.” 

Some participants hoped such a dec- 
laration of national policy might b« 
shaped into legislation along the lines 
of the Employment Act of 1946, to 
spur the nation into more vigorous Cem- 
petition with the Soviet Union. But it 
was clear that the goal of growth would 
have to be reconciled with other objec- 
tives. In what mav be a model for how 
to keep evervbody happy, the Assembly 
went on to urge: “In the pursuit of 
economic growth, however, we should 
seek to maintain a reasonably stable 
price level and to hold unemployment 
to the minimum necessary to preserve 
flexibility in the economy.” 

On ways to achieve faster growth, 
there was hot debate. Three tvpes of 
proposals were offere d: 

e The first—with heaviest support 
from the labor men and their advisers— 
was to keep consumer demand strong. 

¢ The second—with strong back- 
ing from businessmen, bankers, and 
conservative economists—was to increase 
saving and investment by maintaining 
stable prices and providing more incen- 
tives to save and invest. If the free 
market still didn’t yield rapid enough 
growth, then one leading economist 
argued for higher taxes on consumers, 
more tax breaks for savers and investors. 

e The third—with almost unani- 
mous support—was to boost productiv- 
ity. Among the suggested methods 
were increasing outlays on research and 
development, improving the quality of 
U.S. education, training more scientific, 
technical, and managerial personnel, up- 
grading the skills of the labor force, 
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THE HILTON CITY OF FINE HOTELS 


If all of the Hilton Hotels around ices, sumptuous private function facilities, garages, swim- 
the world were placed together, a ming pools, tennis courts, air-conditioning and television. 


great new city would be born. With its huge skyscrapers, At home and abroad, Hilton Hotels welcome world 


modern buildings and thousands and thousands of rooms, travelers with the kind of friendly and gracious hospitality 


“Hilton City” would have a population far greater than that in itself makes traveling such a wonderful experience. 


AAS 


many important cities. “Hilton City” would be a self- 


sufficient community—with accommodations ranging from 





lavish apartments to attractive single rooms ... with 


restaurants, cocktail lounges, coffee houses and famous 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 


rooms for dancing and entertainment, also shops and serv: EXECUTIVE OFFICES + THE CONRAD HILTON + CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


NEW YORK: The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza, The Statler Hilton, The Savoy Hilton e¢ CHICAGO: The Palmer House, The Conrad Hilt 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Statier Hilton *« BOSTON: The Statler Hilton « HARTFORD: The Statler Hilton e BUFFALO: The Statler Hilton 
CLEVELAND: The Statler Hilton ¢ CINCINNATI: The Netherland Hilton, The Terrace Hilton e ST. LOUIS: The Statler Hilton ¢ DAYTON: The 
Dayton Biltmore ¢ DETROIT: The Statler Hilton « COLUMBUS: The Deshler-Hilton « BEVERLY HILLS: The Beverly Hilton ¢ LOS ANGELES: 
The Statler Hilton e HOUSTON: The Shamrock Hilton e EL PASO: The Hilton Hotel « FORT WORTH: The Hilton Hotel « DALLAS: The Statler 
Hilton ¢ SAN ANTONIO: The Hilton Hotel, Hilton Inn « ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.: The Hilton Hotel e CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO: The Palacio Hilton 
MEXICO CITY: Tne Continental Hilton ¢ SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO: The Caribe Hilton « MADRID, SPAIN: The Castellana Hilton ¢ ISTANBUL, 
TURKEY: The Istanbul Hilton « PANAMA, REPUBLIC OF PANAMA: E! Panama Hilton ¢ HAVANA, CUBA: The Habana Hilton « MONTREAL, 
CANADA: The Queen Elizabeth (a C.N.R. Hotel) « WEST BERLIN, GERMANY: The Berlin Hilton ¢ CAIRO, EGYPT, UAR: The Nile Hilt 

RESERVATIONS: NEW YORK,LOngacre 3-6900 « CHICAGO, Financial 6-2772 e SAN FRANCISCO, YUkon 6-0576 e DENVER, MAin 3-8786 
MIAMI, FRanklin 9-3427 ¢ PITTSBURGH, COurt 1-5600 e TORONTO, EMpire 2-3771 e LONDON, Whitehall 3061, or contact any Hilton Hotel 








Apply for CARTE BLANCHE—The Hilton All-Purpose Credit Card. Write Hilton Credit Corp., 9970 Santa Monica Bivd., Beverly Hills, Ca | 




















DATA PROCESSING ® 





POINT OF MANUFACTURING DECISION. 


IBM manufacturing control center 
gives management the facts for executive action 


— 


re ae 
SALES FORECASTING 


PRODUCTION SCHEDULING 


INVENTORY CONTROL 
oce}-3 mi ere), Basie) 5 


OPERATIONS EVALUATION 


Now ... through IBM data proc- 
essing... large and small 
companies can control manu- 
facturing operations with pre- 
cision. Manpower, materials 
and machines are used where 
you want them, when you want 
them, in quantities you want 
for the optimum scheduling. 


With new abilities to record, 
process and evaluate current 
data, your manufacturing man- 
agement can base requirements 
directly on market demands. 
Decisions are swift'y reflected 
all the way b- through 


~ len" ae | ee! 


wa 
Cs) 


€ *: 


assemblies to parts and raw 
materials, manpower and ma- 
chines. 


Applied to inventory control, 
production scheduling, sales 
forecasting, and cost control, 
this new method brings tighter 
control and substantial operat- 
ing savings. Now, new tech- 
niques such as job shop simu- 
lation become practical and 
enable you to look into the 
future with a minimum of trial 
and error. 


Typical results of the applica- 
tion of this IBM method: One 


, 
~ 


Sat 
> 


manufacturer does a complete 


monthly material requirements 
breakdown for the next twelve 
months in just twelve hours; 
service parts production is cal 
culated in just one hour; per- 
petual inventory updated on a 


-daily basis in one hour. Other 


controls include weekly 
machine load forecast and 
summary inventory evaluation 
reports. 


IBM Data Processing systems 
may be purchased or leased. 
To get the facts, call your loca! 
IBM representative. 
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Convenient to profitable markets. Excellent 
transportation. Prime industrial sites. And a 
Marine Midiand bank knows the area. 


A growing city of some 18,000, Batavia has 
a very desirable business climate. First- 
rate industrial sites are available, many 
adjacent to rail facilities and the New 
York State Thruway. There is a plentiful 
supply of skilled and semi-skilled labor, 
as well as ample power, gas and water. 

Residents of Batavia enjoy the advan- 
tages of neighborly living, plus big city 
conveniences, because Buffalo and Roch- 


ester are only minutes away by super high- 
way. Over 2,000,000 people live within 
100 miles. Lakes, state parks, and vacation 
resorts are within easy driving distances. 

If you would like to hear more about this 
unusual city, write to Ralph M. Olcott, 
Vice President and Manager, at the Marine 
Trust Company of Western New York, 
Batavia, N. Y. He'll be glad to give you 


further information. 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 


Building with the State of New York 
through 169 offices in 93 communities 
Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





eliminating, restrictive practices by labor 
and management, and stimulating the 
ideas and energies of the labor force. 

¢ Mobility Needed—The conferees 
brooded a lot about why the U.S. 
seems to suffer inflation when unemploy- 
ment drops below about 4%, whereas 
Britain is apparently able to keep prices 
stable with joblessness as low as 24%. 
The reason, most agreed, is that labor 
is more mobile in Britain because dis- 
tances are shorter and the work force is 
more homogeneous. So they recom- 
mended measures to step up the mo- 
bility of U.S. workers: severance and 
relocation allowances, retraining pro- 
grams, employing qualified older work- 
ers, transferring pension rights, diversi- 
fying economic activity in distressed 
areas. 

As a means of curbing inflationary 
pressure from the Assembly 
weighed reducing the power of unions. 
But it concluded that it wouldn’t help 
to make “radical change” in the way 
wages are set. Such changes in bargain- 
ing procedures apparently have done 
little to stop inflation abroad. Indeed, 
the U.S. record on cost of living in 
postwar years has been just about the 
best in the world—possibly bettered only 
bv West Germany. 

The conferees flatly rejected the idea 

of breaking up national unions into 
smaller units; the effect on wages might 
be more inflationary, rather than less, 
because more labor groups would be 
competing for higher pay. Likewise, the 
Assembly turned down direct govern- 
ment controls on prices and wages as 
“incompatible with the institutions of 
a free economy.” It backed indirect 
monetary and fiscal controls “‘to deal 
with inflation arising from excessive de- 
mand.” But, it sharply added, “sole 
reliance on these measures is inadequate 
for dealing with price increases in the 
face of excess capacity and unemploy- 
ment.” 
e Attack on Prices—The group did call 
for some tvpes of direct government 
action—or inaction—to combat high 
prices. Among them: 

e A freer market in agricultural 
products to reflect productivity gains, 
though with special provisions to ease 
hardships on individuals. 

e Reduction in tariffs and other 
impediments to international trade— 
with temporary relief for areas suffering 
hardship as a result. 

¢ “Vigorous enforcement” of the 
antitrust laws. The Assembly noted 
that “acts in restraint of trade in the 
market for goods and services, now 
illegal when committed by business 
firms and unions jointly, should also be 
illegal when undertaken by unions 
alone.” 

The conferees placed little faith in 
pleas for “restraint and responsibility” 


wages, 





as weapons against inflation. END 
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42. A 150-watt lamp only three 
and one-half inches high is said 
to give a screen brilliance in a 
movie projector equal to that of 
a 750-watt lamp. 

& 
43. A new electron tube that will 
go inside a thimble is being made 
to compete with the transistor. 

& 
44. Rustproof hub caps for auto- 
mobiles are being made of fiber- 
glass. 

& 


45. Bulbs can be installed in a 
new electric light fixture with 
only a quarter of a turn. 

& 
46. An inexpensive attachment 
for any radio sounds an audible 
warning if radioactive fall-out 
reaches a dangerous level. 

& 
47. A giant earth mover, driven 
by an electric motor in each of its 
eight wheels can scoop up a fifty- 
ton load in less than two minutes. 


& 


48. Ultrasonic energy, used in 
machining hard or brittle metals, 
can now be transmitted around 
corners. 

& 


49. A research camera with 1,200 
lenses can take pictures at the 
rate of 42,000 per second. 


& 


50. A new diesel-electric locomo- 
tive can be switched to third-rail 
operation without stopping. 

& 


51. Electric automobiles are in 
production again. Range on a 
charge is eighty miles. 

& 


52. A miniature TV system 
made for use in a missile weighs 
only nine pounds and has a range 
of 1,000 miles. 
& 

53. Maximum spark at all engine 
speeds is claimed for a new tran- 
sistorized ignition system for in- 
ternal combustion engines. 


54. The first telescope in space is 
in the plan stage. It would map 
the sky in ultraviolet light which 
is blocked by the earth’s atmos- 
phere and would be supported by 
an unmanned orbiting vehicle. 


& 


55. A proposed atom smasher 
would be two miles long and 
eight times more powerful than 
any now in existence. 


& 


56. Paraplegics may use a new 
typewriter in which photoelec- 
tric cells are substituted for keys. 
A lamp on the user’s head actu- 
ates the cells. 


57. A magnet is used instead of 
screws to hold a new fishing reel 
together. The magnet also pro- 
vides the necessary drag. 


& 


58. Aluminum shingles are now 
being made in a variety of per- 
manent baked enamel colors. 


& 


59. A new helicopter can carry 
six tons of cargo. 


& 


60. A system of harnessing heli- 
copters in teams by the use of 
metal spreaders has been de- 
veloped. 

& 


61. An electric drink mixer that 
can be used anywhere operates 
on flashlight batteries. 


& 
62. A dentist has invented a 


toothbrush powered by an elec- 
tric motor. 


63. The successor to the “‘Jeep”’ 
is a new 1,700-pound vehicle 
powered by an aluminum, air- 
cooled V-4 engine. 


& 
64. A New York Bank has in- 
stalled a clock, powered by a 


radioisotope, that will run for 
200 vears without winding. 
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65. Interchangeable tips for pli- 
ers make one tool serve many 
purposes. 

& 


66. The Air Force has discovered 
that submerging a man in water 
doubles his resistance to acceler- 
ation. 

&3 
67. Anew Army rifle is replacing 
the Garand. It holds twenty car- 
tridges which can be fired at the 
rate of twelve and one-half a 
second. 

& 


68. Plate glass floated on the 
surface of molten metal is said 
to have a better finish than that 
produced by grinding and polish- 
ing. 





ANEW MINE— 
UNDER 50’ OF WATER! 


Seven miles off the coast of Louisiana, 
Freeport Sulphur Co. is completing the 
world’s first offshore sulphur mining 
plant. This unique engineering project 
consists of a Y-shaped steel island 
nearly one mile long (the world’s 
largest) erected over a major new su! 
phur deposit known as Grand Isle. 
Supplying power to the drilling plat 

forms and other machinery are Simplex 
ANHYDREX XX insulated Sub- 
marine Power Cables. With a back 
ground of forty years’ service to the 
mining industry, Simplex is proud to 
have contributed to this pioneering 
project. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts and 
Newington, New Hampshire 
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STORAGE RACK FOR 


UNDERCARRIAGE FOR 
MOVING RIG-— 


AUTOMATIC MINER, being built for Peabody Coal Co., will 
run by pushbutton from control room. Drawing of model (above) 
shows self-propelled conveyor system coiled on storage rack. In oper- 














ROBOT MINER 


ation, robot miner (below) will pull conveyors behind it as it bites 
1,000 ft. to 1,500 ft. into coal seam. Sensing devices, registering 
in control room, permit operator to follow seam. Rig is movable. 





Robot Mining Is 


Mechanical giants with more and 
more voracious appetites for digging, 
plus vast reserves near cheap transporta- 
tion, have kept coal the top fuel source 
for U.S. electric power plants, despite 
the greatly expanded use of oil and gas 
and the much-touted promise of atomic 
energy. 

lo the modernized soft coal pro- 
ducers, the future looks even rosier. And 
they are betting on it with even more 
fantastic mechanical marvels, such as 
the remote-control tunneler and robot 
miner shown in the drawing above. 
This dragon-like monster, ordered by 
Peabody Coal Co., will get at coal 
seams when they dip too deep for open 
pit equipment. 

he rosy glow such coal producers see 


94 Production 


in the future comes largely from the 
utilities. Today, nearly 70% of U.S. 
steam generating plants use bituminous 
coal. Even deep South power compa- 
nies, anxiously gauging the rising cost of 
gas, are beginning to consider coal- 
firing some of their new plants. New 
mines in such virgin territory as Oregon 
are now being opened up for the utili- 
ties use. 

¢ Quiet Revolution—Primary credit for 
coal’s continuing dominance as a power 
fuel is due to the industry’s ability to 
hold the line on_ prices—which have 
stayed close to $5 a ton for a decade. 
In order to manage this feat, the coal 
industry has quietly revolutionized it- 
self. It has become a business for 
giants—in company organization, for 


Coal's New Bet 


huge, sprawling complexes; and on the 
production side, for monster machines. 

Peabody Coal Co., with headquarters 
in St. Louis, is one of these growing 
company giants whose strides can be 
measured only in king-size terms. In 
the past decade its output has nearly 
doubled—largely as the result of merger 
with the Sinclair Group—and it now 
ranks second only to Pittsburgh’s huge 
Consolidation Coal Co. It operates 23 
mines in a six-state area, owns its own 
barge line, coal-loading docks, and belt 
line railroads. 

When it comes to strip mining—in 
which coal lying as deep as 100 ft. is 
uncovered from the top and mined with 
power shovels—Peabody has no peer. 


¢ Dollars Make Dollars—Behind the St. 
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for product performance... 
use Fafnir Ball Bearings 


You need power in a helicopter... speed in a jet... precision in a nuclear submarine. Whatever you need in your product,, Fafnir 


has the diversity (from fraction of-an-ounce miniature bearings to 60 pound pillow blocks) and the capacity (over 4500 employees) 


to supply the ball bearings you want when you want them. For diversity... for capacity... for & FA F f& i FE 


the utmost in precision...turn to Fafnir. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. BALL BEARINGS 
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A (machine tools, materials, gears, speed 
reducers, portable power tools, etc.) 


AS ADVERTISED AND SOLD IN 


FACTOR 
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Photograph, from an advertisement in FACTORY, courtesy Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 


Factory has no competition in supplying management help in production and maintenance to the 
men who run manufacturing plants ...the men who plan, equip, operate and maintain these plants. They read 
Factory because it is their only source of job help in the area of vital plant management techniques like cost 
control, work simplification, preventive maintenance, work sampling, budgeting, and dozens of others that they 
need to manage production and maintenance operations efficiently. 


These same men are influential in buying almost anything that goes into the plant... from paint to pro- 


duction machinery, from steam boilers to packaging materials. Why? Because their responsibility is to improve 
the product, to speed up production, to CUT COSTS. And anything you have that will help do this cannot fail 
to flag their interest...no matter what its price. 


Perhaps it’s as simple as this: The Factory audience runs manufacturing plants. Factory serves it with 
plant management help, as does no other paper. The payoff for you is that Factory builds for you a high level 
of interest in ideas and equipment that plant men need to run their plants better. AND ISN'T THAT WHAT 
YOUR PRODUCT WILL DO FOR THESE SAME MEN? A McGraw-Hill Publication (asc, app), 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


BETTER PRODUCTION AND MAINTENANCE THROUGH BETTER MANAGEMENT 
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Louis company’s rapid rise is an cqually 
vast flow of dollars. In the last three 
vears alone—since the Sinclair merger— 
it has spent $71-million for new reserves 
and new equipment, including ma- 
chines so huge they can scoop out 
100-ft.-deep furrows in one pass. The 
company’s net worth in the same pe 
riod has climbed from $57-million to 
$87-million-plus. 

Peabody's income statement records 
the result. Though the company’s ton- 
nage sales have remained almost static, 
ind codl’s price has not risen, Peabody 
has boosted its net from $5.25-million 
n 1955 to $9.75-million in 1958. What 
Peabody has done, in simplest terms, 
is to raise its net income per ton sold 
‘rom 23¢ to 42¢. This year’s first-quar 
ter reports indicate the figure has now 
cen raised to 49¢. 

Behind this feat is a new manage- 
nent whose methods typify the way in 
vhich coal itself is building its own 
osier future. Peabody has (1) mecha- 
\ized to the hilt, (2) vastly expanded its 
eserves for coal lands, and (3) pushed 
tor long-term contracts with the power 
ompanies. 


|. More Power for Digging 


The most prodigious performers to 
late in Peabody’s arsenal of mining 
ools are its giant shovels. Three of 
hese already are in the monster class 
BW-—Dec.22’56,p115), and an even 
»igger one is on order. The $3.5-million 
jants, close to 100 times the size of a 
tandard power shovel, have a reach long 
nough to dump their diggings on top 
f a 10-story building. 

In strip mining, these monster shovels 

re the advance guard, cleaning over- 
ving dirt and rock off the coal seam in 
0-ton to 100-ton bites. Operated by 
ne man, who rides up to his control 
ab by private elevator, they waddle 
long the length of a coal seam on four 
rawlers weighing 60 tons apiece. ‘Their 
ize and reach make it possible to get 
it coal that’s buried 90 ft. to 100 ft. 
leep. Their stripping capacity is cred- 
ted with saving the southern Illinois 
coal fields from economic extinction. 
* Follow-Up—But the giant shovels 
don’t dig the coal; they just uncover it. 
he digging is done by smaller shovels 
that follow in their wake, after the coal 
is blasted loose. The smaller shovels 
scoop up the coal in hunks as big as 
6 ft. by 6 ft. These are transported in 
special, long-bodied trucks, capable of 
hauling 55 to 75 tons at a time, to coal 
preparation plants. 

There the coal is crushed to sizes of 
14 in. and smaller and washed to remove 
impurities. 

This all-out mechanization has proved 
well worth the investment for Peabody. 
Its productive rate, it proudly boasts, is 
well above the national strip mining 
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“T’m sure too late 
for that one!” 





DODGE REPORTS help you time 
your calls to reach live prospects 


In the new construction market, the game, in the shape of a business 
opportunity, is here today...and gone tomorrow. That’s why leading 
firms supply their salesmen with Dodge Reports — to make sure they’re 


on the spot when things are happening. 


Dodge Reports— mailed direct to your salesmen daily — tell them 
who’s going to build what and where. You specify the types of construc- 
tion you want reported and the area you want covered (in all or any 
part of the 37 eastern states where you do business). Dodge Reports 
provide information about whom to see...when bids are wanted... 
even who else is bidding. And Dodge Reports follow up with vital facts 


—as they develop — until the final contract is let. 


Learn how Dodge can lead your salesmen to live, profitable prospects 
... put an end to expensive trial-and-error sales calls...make the most 


out of every selling day. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 











F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y., Dept. BW59 
Send me the book “Dodge Reports — How to Use 
Them Effectively” and let me see some typical 
Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in 
the general markets checked below. 


(] House Construction [] General Building 
(] Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 


Area 





Name 





Company. 
Address. 








City. Zone. State. 
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Rockwell Report 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 


President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


VERY FEW YEARS, in Tulsa, the oil industry 

conducts what is probably the most extensive 
and elaborate single industry trade show in the 
world: The International Petroleum Exposition, 
more frequently referred to simply as The Oil Show. The current show 
(May 14 to May 23) has special significance because this is the oil industry’s 
centennial year. It is unfortunate that Colonel Drake is not able to see 
what a fabulous industry he started when—in searching for a lamp fuel to 
replace scarce whale oil—he brought in the world’s first oil well near Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, a hundred years ago. 





Technological advancements since then are almost unbelievable—yet at 
The Oil Show they are tangibly evident in the most advanced products of 
practically every manufacturer who serves the oil industry in any significant 
way. Total value of the exhibits is close to half a billion dollars. 

In our own case, six divisions are exhibiting products ranging from pipe- 
line valves three feet in diameter to intricate chart drives jeweled like a 
Swiss watch to a new turbo-meter that—in just six seconds—can pass and 
accurately measure as much gasoline as your car is likely to consume in a 
year’s normal driving. 

But in addition to seeing the products formally displayed, the 30,000 oil 
men visiting The Oil Show—and the people of Tulsa—are served directly 
or indirectly by practically every product we make. 


For instance, all of the fare registers in Tulsa buses were made by us, as 
were most of the taximeters in town, about three-quarters of all the parking 
meters, and many of the water meters serving Tulsa homes. Practically all 
of the gas coming into Tulsa passes through Rockwell-Nordstrom Valves, 
and many of the commercial and industrial-size gas meters were made by 
us. Edward Valves and Republic Flow Meters contribute to the production 
of electric power. Tulsa school shops are equipped with Delta Power Tools. 
Both Delta and Walker-Turner Tools are prominent in Tulsa industrial 
plants. Oil wells and other petroleum and gas installations in the Tulsa area 
(and much of the equipment displayed at the show) are equipped with a 
variety of our products, including Mudwonder Valves, Chart Drives, 
Integrators, Petroleum Meters, Five-Pointer Meters for oil production, 
Orifice Meters, and others. 

* * * 


The rapidly growing use of parking meters for traffic control, and as a source 
of community revenue, strikes most people as being a rather recent development 
following the boom in automobile ownership since the war. Actually the first 
parking meter installation, consisting of Dual Parking Meters, was made in 1935, 
in Oklahoma City. Next year, our Dual Parking Meter Division will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth birthday. 

, * * * 


We are surprised, and pleased, at the frequent trade press and newspaper 
“pick up” from our external company publications. A recent issue of our 
WATER JOURNAL—edited for the water works industry—was devoted to 
the story of how water facilities in Florida have kept pace with the tre- 
mendous population growth there. Portions of the Florida story were picked 
up by a number of newspapers, who quoted the WATER JOURNAL as “an 
authoritative magazine on the water industry.” 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
for its cust 's, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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average of 17 tons per man-day. (In un- 
derground mining. the average is seven 
tons per man-day.) 

¢ Weapon of the Future—It’s Pea- 
body’s satisfaction with the record of its 
stable of mining marvels that has led 
it to be the first to order a remote- 
control tunneler and robot miner (draw- 
ing, page 94) to tap the deep-lying coal 
deposits that even its monster shovels 
can’t get at. Strippers have had to by- 
pass deposits below 100 ft., and to use 
underground mining methods is too 
costly. 

The new pushbutton miner will start 
at the wall where the giant shovels leave 
off. Four rotary cutters mounted in 
front will break up the coal, which will 
be carried back out of the tunnel by the 
convevor svstem the robot miner drags 
behind it. 

Sensing devices attached to the robot 
miner will register any deviation from 
the coal seam, flashing their “blips” on 
a radar-like screen in front of the op- 
erator in the control room. These will 
permit him to direct the angle of the 
robot miner’s attack. 

Peabody officials sav tests with a 
prototype prove the machine will en- 
able them to recover millions of tons of 
coal that otherwise might be lost. ‘The 
robot miner is expected to scoop out 
about 100 ft. of coal seam per hour. 

Che pushbutton miner has been more 
than six years in the making. It was 
originally developed by Union Carbide 
Olefins Co., a division of Union Carbide 
Corp. Jov Mfg. Co., mining equipment 
specialist, is manufacturing it. With 
development, Joy officials say, it should 
have a future also in underground min- 
ing. 
¢ Underground Costs—E.ven now, Pea- 
body has made great strides in cutting 
underground mining costs. It has 
boosted the output of its No. 10 mine 
near Springfield, Ill.—rated the U.S.’ 
third largest—from 14,000 to 18,000 
tons a day without adding appreciably 
to its crews. Part of the credit for this, 
according to H. C. McCollum, vice- 
president for underground operations, 
goes to a new type of conveyor belt sys- 
tem for speeding coal out of the mine, 
developed by Peabody's own miners. 


ll. More Coal to Dig 


While Peabody has been pushing 
mechanization, its officers have been 
working just as hard to expand its re- 
serves and improve its position in a 
market it thinks will be a sure money 
maker for years. It believes it has nailed 
down some of the most extensive and 
productive reserves held by any U.S. 
company. 

The two drives work together. The 
heavy investment in mammoth ma- 
chines, says Pres. Merl C. Kelce, has 
made it possible to reclaim tremendous 
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For the safety of your driver personnel and equipment, wherever 


your vehicles operate, nothing but the best braking system in 
the world will suffice—air brakes by Beadixdffestinghos 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


Air Brakes and Industrial Products, Elyria, Ohio. Air Conditioning ond Refrigeration Compressors, Evansville, Indiana. 








Hitch-hike 
that shippers like- 


TO 22 STATES 
AND THE DISTRICT 


©) oa 03 @) BS) 1-17 .\ 








Trailer freight gets a real lift with B&O TOFCEE 
service. Dispatch is quick, schedules are 
speedy, delivery is prompt, and reporting on 
trailers in transit is dependable. Route your 
next trailer via B&O TOFCEE. 


Ask our man! 


GEORGE E. DOVE, Manager Railroad Trailer Service, 
Baltimore 1, Md., Phone LExington 9-0400, 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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coal reserves abandoned by others. Of 
Peabody’s 2-billion tons in reserves, 500- 
million tons are in strip fields. 
¢ Cheap Transport—Peabody has con- 
centrated on acquiring coal fields close 
to inland waterways, in order to take 
advantage of cheap water transportation 
rates—one of the big reasons coal has 
been able to meet the competition of 
oil and gas. Last year, 40% of all Pea 
body coal moved by water. 

Peabody, which has a total of six 
giant coal loading docks spread around 
the Mississippi River system, now also 


has its own barge company. Last vear it 


bought Mid-American ‘Transportation 
Co., with four towboats and 85 barges. 
¢ Winning the Utilities—Peabody has 
gone a step further and tried to sell the 
utilities on moving their new plants to 
the mine to bypass the transportation 
problem altogether. Utilities are find 
ing it increasingly difficult to resist the 
siren call of the coal fields. The devel 
opment of ultra-high voltage transmis 
sion lines makes it comparatively pain- 
less to move farther away from the 
utility’s customers. 

Some utilities that formerly mined 
coal for themselves are abandoning that 
business to the mechanized giants. 
Union Electric Co., St. Louis, is one 
that has sold out its mines to Peabody. 

Long-term contracts to supply coal 
to utilities—and to big industrial users, 
too—are another means adopted by the 
mining giants to sew up the future. A 
20-year contract for 1-million tons a 
year gives a coal company room to 
maneuver, makes it relatively easy to 
finance new _ million-dollar digging 
equipment or the opening up of a new 
mine near the customer. Peabody has 
long been a leader in promoting these 
long-term contracts. 
¢ Relative Strength—Last vear was by 
110 means a banner year for coal. But 
Peabody, which had a 4.1% drop in 
sales, did far better than the bituminous 
coal industry as a whole, which regis 
tered a 20% drop. Consolidation Coal 
and some other Eastern giants were 
harder hit—largely, according to indus- 
try report, because the slump was worst 
in metallurgical coal for steelmaking 
and export. Over 70% of Peabody’s 
output is tied to power generation. Pea- 
body and other Midwestern companies 
are also sheltered from residual oil’s 
invasion of the East Coast market. 

Some in the industry, noting Pea- 
body’s position as top strip miner, also 
point out that strip operators can con- 
centrate in a bad year on areas where 
removals are easiest, saving the high 
cost mining for good years. 

Last year’s total bituminous produc- 
tion balanced out at about 405-million 
tons. Keystone Coal Buyers Manual, a 
McGraw-Hill publication, figures out- 
put will climb back to 455-million tons 
this year. END 
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= E * TURNS A TROUBLESOME WASTE INTO A VALUABLE FUEL 











Waste 

carbon monoxide 
is sentenced 

to hard labor 

in the refinery 


m vEE {EERING” is the reason for the leader- 
ship attained by C-E products. The products which bear 
this mark of leadership include: 


all types of steam generating, fuel burning and related equip- 
ment « nuclear power systems + paper mill equipment - pul- 
verizers « flash drying systems + pressure vessels - soil pipe 





For years, refinery operators were concerned about the loss of a by- 
product with an untapped capacity to do work. Produced in volume 
by their catalyst regenerators, Btu-loaded carbon monoxide was 
being discharged to the atmosphere for want of a technique to burn 
it efficiently and productively. 


The problem of burning this “lean,” moist, toxic gas for the pro- 
duction of steam was not entirely new to Combustion, since the 
company had designed a large number of boilers to burn a similar 
fuel— blast furnace gas. Based on this experience, C-E engineers be- 
lieved that “tangential firing” ~ would be the most effective method 
of burning carbon monoxide. And so it proved to be. Working in close 
cooperation with refinery engineers, C-E specialists designed a tan- 
gentially-fired boiler which has fully demonstrated its ability to pro- 
vide the intense turbulence and almost instantaneous combustion 
needed for the most efficient utilization of this waste product. Today, 
the C-E “CO” Boiler is providing extra dividends to the refinery in- 
dustry in the form of steam for power and process. 

Here then is another example of Creative Engineering—the C-E 
approach to providing the most advanced designs of boilers for all 
fuels and steam requirements—from those of small industrial and 
institutional plants to the largest utility power stations. 

An exclusive C-E development which has been outstandingly successful in 


burning pulverized coal, oil and gas in hundreds of installations. Involves firing 
from the four corners of a furnace to create a tornado of flame as illustrated 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. C-205 





Pittsburgh Seamless At Work As... 


Signal Oil 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. Casing 
Scores on Cramped Golf 
Course Location in Los 
Angeles 


Safety “hard hats’’ and golf balls 
aren’t usually associated, but then, 
neither are oil well drilling and the 
fine art of camouflage. 

Yet, all four figured in when Signal 
Oil and Gas Company started drilling 
for oil from a tiny “island’’ in the 
middle of an exclusive Los Angeles 
country club. 

Before it could put drilling crews 
in the fashionable Beverly Hills- 
West Los Angeles section, Signal and 
Richfield Oil Corporation—its affili- 
ate in the venture—had a host of 
problems to solve. 

They were smack up against tough 
Los Angeles zoning restrictions re- 
quiring drilling operations to be 
both sound and sight-proofed. 

The area over the 40-acre com- 
munity holding is heavily built up. 
The only available drilling site was 
a plot—less than 100 by 100 feet— 
alongside the left boundary of No. 1 
fairway at Hillcrest Country Club. 
The well was to bottom out nearly 
a mile from the drilling platform. 

Signal’s first move was to scoop 
out the drilling site to lower the 


i aed 7 
x . Ripe eG +d operation and thus, better conceal 
ae ee : it. The 140-foot drilling rig had its 


profile spruced up and then was 
promptly and completely enclosed 
with sound-deadening padded plastic. 


e Sky-blue Top— Next, a landscaper 
applied nine different colors of paint 
—from foliage green around the base 
of the rig to sky-blue at its top. 
Big trees and other foliage were 
transplanted to help hide the drill- 
ing operation. 

Instead of the usual Diesel power, 
electric units specially designed for 
quiet operation were set up. After 
the first well on the site was spudded 
in, waste materials had to be trucked 
out, but only during daylight hours. 

Country clubbers and neighboring 
residents quickly became accustomed 
to the drilling operations. And there 
was no interrupting the “hooks” 
plaguing a few of the golfers. In fact, 
roughnecks soon found that their 
hard hats furnished good protection 
against in-flight golf balls. 


e Start Third Well—By the time 
Signal had proved the first two wells 
Golf goes on unhampered by Signal Oil and Gas Company’s and started the third, indications 
drilling operations at an exclusive Los Angeles club. were strong that the Hillcrest ven- 





oe a Fill at 








Pittsburgh Steel’s Seamless Casing was run during daytime by crews who 
worked in sound and sight-proofed rig. 


ture would develop into a good pay- 
ing site. 

Signal—founded in California 37 
years ago and now among the lead- 
ing world-wide operators—takes se- 
vere drilling angles in stride. The 
company claims a record established 
during 1958 for completing 87 wells 
with drift angles of more than 60 
degrees. 

Although Signal prefers not to 
publicize its specific costs, there’s no 
hiding the fact that drilling in Los 
Angeles piles considerable cost on 
top of normal land operation costs. 
One oilman who knows the area 
maintains it costs three times as 
much to drill there as anywhere in 
the nation. 


e No Needless Gambles—That’s 
why Signal can’t afford to take a 
chance on less than the best in mate- 
rials and equipment it uses. Failures 
in either would impose extra cost 
penalties. 

Signal has to insist on top-quality 
material, such as Pittsburgh Steel’s 
Seamless Oil Country Goods. Pitts- 
burgh’s 7-inch, 23-pound J-55 Casing 
—meeting all API specs fully —went 
into the 8200-foot casing string in 
the third Hillcrest well. Near the 
top of the string, Pittsburgh’s Seam- 
less was used for tension strength; 
farther down, Pittsburgh’s Casing 
provided collapse resistance. 

Pittsburgh Steel is a direct sup- 
plier to Signal, combining top-qual- 
ity seamless with up-to-the-minute 
engineering and sales service. Like 


Signal, Pittsburgh Steel is an oil 
country veteran, one with more than 
50 years of producing to serve oilmen 

In the remainder of the oil coun- 
try, Pittsburgh Steel backs up its 
own service through a network of 
independent distributors, themselves 
local businessmen who know the oil 
industry inside and out. 

To put Pittsburgh’s quality con- 
sciousness and its extensive steel- 
making experience at your disposal, 
contact Pittsburgh Steel’s oil coun- 
try offices or any one of its distribu- 
tors listed below. 


and Gas Co. Drills Off The First Tee 





Quickie thread protectors are re- 
moved just before the length of casing 
is added to the 8200-foot string. 


Visit IPE Booths 4, 5, 6—Texas Building 








Distributor Home Offices 


Bradford Supety Company 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 

Buckeye ay Company Longhorn Su 
Zanesville, Ohio Houston 14, 

Cardwell Manufacturing Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 

C. W. Cotton Supply Company 
Tulsa 5, Oklahoma 


Franklin ey Company 
Denver 10, 


Houston, Texas 


Industrial Supply Company 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Iverson Supply Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
ply Co., Inc. 
exas Equipment Company 
Lucey Export Corporation 
New York 7, New York 
Lucey Products Corporation 
Tulsa 19, Oklahoma 
McJunkin Corporation 
lorado Charleston 22, West Virginia 
Houston Oil Field Material Co. Midland Supply Company 
Wichita 7, Kansas 
Mountain Iron & Supply Co. Western Supply Company 
Wichita 2, Kansas 


The Producers Supply & Too! Co. 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 
Production & Refining 


dessa, Texas 
Sandy Svante Company 
Wooster, Ohio 
Southwest Supply Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Superior Iron Works & Supply Co. 
hreveport, Louisiana 
Tex-Tube, Inc. 
Houston 7, Texas 


Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 





Grant Building ° 


Soe 


Company 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Atlanta Cleveland 


Chicago Dayton 


Ww 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Detroit New York Tulsa 
Houston Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 
























ONE POWER MOWER 
~« EXCELS! 
\ 












NO WHEELS! 


IT GLIDES! j 


SMAPPIN' 
TURTLE 


America’s finest power mower 
— 


Exclusive features make it the smoothest cutting, 
easiest handling, most durable power mower 
made. There's a model for every need, including 
riding mowers. Try one on your lawn! 
Write for free brochure 
and dealer name 


McDONOUGH POWER EQUIPMENT, INC. 
McDonough 5, Ga., U.S.A. 


100,000,000 PEOPLE KNOW THIS CONVENIENCE 









no-Knot. 
Coiled Cords 
for all 


APPLIANCES 


Your appliances will have more 
sales appeal with no-Knot 
Coiled Cords, Mr. Manu- 
facturer. No-Knot Cords are Fa 
safer, neater, self-storing. Proved g= 
in principle on 100 million Pa 
phones. No need to redesign 


your product ...add no-Knot 
Appliance Coiled Cords anytime! SC 


Now available in HPN, Type SP and 
Types SV, SJ... covering full appliance range. 










For FREE Sample clip this coupon, attach to 
your letterhead, sign your name and mail to: 


CORDS LIMITED 


Division of Essex Wire Corporation 
fe DeKalb, Illinois 
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New Boost for Steel Scrap 


American Iron & Steel Institute joins Institute of Scrap 
lron & Steel in endorsing joint research program to increase 


usefulness of scrap in steelmaking. 


Two old family quarrelers, the steel- 
makers and the scrap steel suppliers, 
are trving to get together to make a 
more useful citizen out of scrap, often 
the problem child of the steel family. 
In New York last week, committees of 
the American Iron & Steel Institute 
and the Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 
agreed to pool their research in a long- 
range effort to find out how both indus- 
tries can improve scrap quality and the 
efficiency of its use. 
¢ Stepped-Up Research—If the mem- 
bers of the two trade associations ratify 
the committees’ agreement, Battelle 
Memorial Institute in Columbus, Ohio, 
will conduct the study. It will be an 
extension of research Battelle is doing 
for the two institutes and will have a 
first-vear budget of about $150,000 

The scrap market, though now rte- 
covering slightly, has been depressed 
since 1957. The recession is not the 
only villain: Changes in steel technology 
are reducing the need for scrap. Some 
scrap men sav the mills are pushing this 
further than need be, but steelmakers 
feel thev have no alternative in the face 
of violent fluctuations in both the price 
and the quality of the scrap they buy. 

Both scrap dealers and steelmen sus- 
pect that improving and standardizing 
scrap qualitv would help stabilize the 
market and make the steel mills more 
willing to use scrap. 
¢ Break With Tradition?—But there’s 
some question whether the potential 
scrap market will ever be as large as it 
once was. Traditionally, steelmaking 
metallics have been half hot metal made 
from iron ore and half scrap; of this 
scrap, half has been home scrap from 
the mills’ own production and half pur- 
chased scrap from dealers and brokers. 
With a smaller need for scrap, the mills 
use their home scrap first, thus reduc- 
ing outside purchases. 

The mills have been reducing their 
need for scrap mainly by two methods. 
One is to increase the amount of hot 
metal produced by existing blast fur- 
naces; the other is to increase the pro- 
portion of hot metal to scrap that can 
be put into the open hearth furnaces 
to make steel. 
¢ New Technology—Blast furnace out- 
put has been increased by learning how 
to run them at higher pressures and 
temperatures, and how to smelt even; 
across the furnace stack. Production has 
been increased 25% by sintering bene- 
ficiated ores, and another 25% jump 
mav be obtained from a new refine- 


ment—grinding limestone fine and in 
corporating it into the iron sinter to 
make it self-fluxing. 

Oxygen has increased the proportion 
of hot metal that can be used in steel- 
making furnaces. The new oxygen con 
verters use less scrap than open-hearths, 
and roof-lancing oxvgen into conven- 
tional open-hearths has reduced scrap 
needs there 

The question is, how long will this 
situation last? Many scrap men fecl 
that in the long run new steel capacity 
will be added with less attention paid 
to increasing costly blast furnace facili 
ties—therefore limiting production of 
hot metal. This would restore the de 
mand for scrap 

Some scrap suppliers are making 
their own efforts to improve scrap 
technology. One problem here is that 
not everyone can afford to. The large 
shears and presses needed to reduce the 
cost of making scrap bundles of a dc 
sired size and density cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; few scrap dealers 
can afford the investment or have the 
tonnage to run one economically. 

Luria Bros., Inc., of New York, the 
largest scrap supplier in the country, 
helped design a German-made hydrau 
lic shear that can produce up to 50 
tons of scrap per hour and cut process 
ing costs from $8 to $4 a ton. It’s also 
working on a new tvpe of torch for 
smaller dealers, as are other companies. 
¢ Eliminating Contaminants—Chemical 
quality of scrap, measured by the 
amounts of nonferrous components, is 
even more of a problem. Leaching out 
the contaminants seems to be uneco- 
nomic. Work is being done on remov- 
ing copper, a chief villian, when the 
scrap bundle is melted in the steel fur- 
nace, but it’s still in the ‘“embrvonic’”’ 
stage, savs one scrap man. ; 
¢ The Prospects—It may be significant 
that the leaders in improving scrap 
quality are large companies like Luria 
Luria is both a broker and a dealer, and 
the small dealers are especially resent 
ful of this kind of “integration.” 

Manv observers go so far as to 
predict the scrap industry in the future 
will be made up of fewer but larger 
companies. How fast such a_ future 
takes shape may depend in large part 
on the outcome of a four-vear-old Fed 
eral Trade Commission complaint 
against Luria and 19 steelmakers for 
exclusive dealing. The small dealers, 
who initiated this complaint certainly 
don’t intend to die quietly. END 
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STEPS IN THE RACE TO OUTER SPACE 





Nuclear Rocketship 


Despite the sky-high transportation costs, 
Lunar manufacturing should prove eco- 
nomically viable. With unlimited Solar 
power, controlled atmospheres and ad- 
vanced automation, a considerable com- 
merce could be realized in delicate in- 
struments, rare minerals, reactor cores 
and other items that might be more ef- 
ficiently processed or produced in the 
Moon's perfect vacuum. 

To supply the Moon colonists, and to 
carry their production back to Earth, 
special rocketships will be developed. 


Nuclear energy is the most promising 
source of propellant power. The ship 
shown here utilizes nuclear fission for 
heat and hydrogen gas as a working 
fuel. From pressurized tanks, the gas is 
fed through a heat exchanger, expanded, 
and expelled for the motive thrust. 
When the craft leaves Earth, it carries 
only enough gas for a one-way trip. For, 
by extracting hydrogen and oxygen from 
Lunar rocks, Moon settlers will be able to 


refuel the rocketship for the return voy- 
age. This will permit smaller fuel tanks 
on the craft and larger payloads. 





Inertial navigation systems will play an 
increasing role in the exploration of outer 
space. A&#RAAGA is actively supporting the 
Air Force’s program in long range mis- 
siles and is in the vanguard of the race to 
outer space. A44#A@A , Garden City, N. Y 
A Division of American Bosch Arma Corp. 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 








In Production 


Automatic Setup Cuts and Drills 


Steel Beams in Single Operation 


Heavy construction beams started moving last week 
through a mechanized line at International Steel Co.'s 
fabricating shop in Evansville, Ind., thereby creating a 
new bench mark for automation in the structural steel 
International’s new structurals 
and drills bolt or rivet holes in them without shop draw- 
ings or templates. Automatic controls position the steel 
pieces for both cutting and drilling in a continuous op 
eration. Previous systems have done only one or the 
other. 

I'he line, developed by Boulton & Paul, Ltd., Nor 
wich, England, has reduced the number of men needed 
on pre-cutting and drilling jobs from 27 to 4, and the 
number of cranes needed for handling the steel during 
these operations from 14 to 3. Automatic positioning 
saves 30 to 60 minutes in materials handling time for 
each unit; one pre-fabrication shift now meets the needs 
of two assembly shifts, reversing the previous ratio. 
Company Pres. Wesley D. Hamilton estimates the $350,- 
000 machine will pay for itself in a year or 18 months 
at the present 70% operating rate. 

The English machine handles wide-flange beams up 
to 33 in. by 15 in., in lengths up to 60 ft. After a beam 
is sawed to proper length, roller conveyors carry it to 
the drilling operations, where sets of six vertical and 12 
horizontal drills each work simultaneously. Another 
system is operating in Canada, and two more have been 
ordered by U.S. fabricators. 


} 


Dusiness. system saws 


General Foods Division Abandons 
Rights to Fiber Metallurgy Processes 


SOS Div. of General Foods Corp. this week relin- 
quished its exclusive rights to an important family of 
processes in fiber met tallurgy developed over the last few 
vears in concert with Armour Research Foundation. The 
rights aren’t likely to sit idle long; ARF says that about 
10 companies—including Westinghouse, General Elec- 
tric, and several aircraft, rocket, and home appliance 
manufacturers—are ready to pick up where SOS left off. 
ARF will license all comers on a non-exclusive, fee-plus- 
royalty basis. 

Fiber metallurgy techniques, used in making rigid 
metal parts by compacting and heat treating masses of 
fine metal fibers, resemble in some respects the practices 
of powder metallurgy. Several companies now make 
such fiber metal products as corrosion resistant filters 
and rigid, lightweight porous metal shapes for aircraft 
and rockets (BW —Aug.24'57,p70). However, because of 
patent rights, they have not been able to use many of 
the improved fiber metal processes developed by SOS. 
On the other hand, SOS, with all its research, never 
actually marketed a fiber metal product. 
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ARF says that the SOS decision to get out of metals 
research was a delayed result of its purchase by Ger neral 
Foods last year. G eneral Foods is interested in high vol- 
ume consumer items that can be sold in supermarkets, 
but not in making stainless steel sieves for rocket engines. 

SOS will continue to manufacture woven wire and 
metal fiber scouring pads, has donated about $60,000 
worth of pilot plant equipment to Armour. 


GE Pushes Work on DC Devices 


Long-range prospects for direct current devices look 
so good to General Electric Co. that it’s establishing a 
special independent laboratory to hurry them along in 
Collingsdale, Pa., near Philadelphia. The Direct Cur- 
rent Advanced Engineering Center consolidates work 
previously done in three places. Its primary projects will 
be developing AC-to-DC conversion devices and DC cir- 
cuit breakers, and designing DC equipment. 

The single device most responsible for GE’s extra em- 
phasis on DC engineering is the silicon controlled rec- 
tifier developed by GE scientists (BW—Dec.28'57,p112). 
Brainard Fancher, manager of GE’s Semiconductor Prod- 
ucts Dept., expects this device to “develop as much vol- 
ume in the next few years as GE’s transistor products.” 


Westinghouse Gets Job of Cutting Size 
Of Electronic Gear to Vanishing Point 


No matter how small electronics devices get, the mil- 
itary wants them smaller. Last week Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. got a $2-million Air Force contract for pro- 
duction engineering work on “molecular” electronics 
components that would shrink electronic gear to a 
thousandth of its present small size. Several companies 
have demonstrated microscopic semiconductor devices 
that perform multiple functions (BW —Apr.4’59,p1 30), 
but production problems and high cost have kept them 
in the labs. 

Westinghouse got its contract as a result of a tech- 
nological breakthrough in growing germanium crystals 
in thin ribbons. 

The new technique may reduce reject rates and cut 
down production costs on many germanium devices. 
With usual methods of sawing germanium ingots into 
thin slices, transistor makers often lose as much as 80% 
of an ingot. Westinghouse claims it can grow “mirror- 
finished” ribbons in exact thickness required, thus elim- 
inating polishing and sawing, the source of most scrap 
loss and considerable breakage. 


C&NW Gets Data Processor for Freight 


The Chicago & North Western Ry. unveiled this week 
a monster integrated data processing system that keeps 
track of shipments in 50,000 freight cars on C&NW 
lines in nine states. IBM says it is the largest commer- 
cial system ever installed and is exceeded in size only 
by one belonging to the Air Force. It took two years to 
set up the 68 reporting stations along C&NW lines. 
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WINDOW-BOXED in Kodapak Sheet 
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DISPLAY PACKAGE manufactured by Pottsville Box Corporation, Pottsville, Pa from design by K.G.A. Studios for Phillips-Van Heusen Corporation 

Need a shirt? . . . Got a girl ? clear-as-crystal, tough, durable, economical! to 

This Van Heusen display sells you 2 ways! fabricate. Chemically and dimensionally stable, 
it cuts, shapes and forms to precise specifications 

The better the display—the more reasons it gives with minimum waste. 

shoppers for buying. But costs must be within Why not see for yourself why “Kodapak Sheet 

reason for good profits. This points to Kodapak makes good products sell better.” 

Sheet with gauges and types for every purpose Call our representative or write: 


Cellulose Products Division, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives: Cleveland, Philade/phia, Providence. Distributors 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.), Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales Ltd.) 
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designs, engineers and constructs 
your new process industry plant 


Over 50 years of world-wide experience on over 800 major installations for the process industries 
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Political and economic ferment in Latin America has Washington on 
edge. 


Main troublemaker is Fidel Castro. He is using his position as Cuba’s 
leader—and as unofficial spokesman for Latin American revolutions—to 
stir already simmering discontent. 


Castro is beating the drums for massive U.S. financial aid patterned 
after the Marshall Plan. Last week, at an inter-American economics meet- 
ing in Buenos Aires, he proposed that Washington hand Latin America 
around $30-billion in economic aid over the next decade. 


That stung Washington officials. The U.S. recently broke precedent 
and fully backed the formation of a $1-billion Inter-American Development 
Bank. Beyond that, Washington doesn’t want to commit the U.S. to huge 
doses of aid—until Latin countries prove they can use it effectively. Thus, 
Brazil’s request for a $300-million “bail-out” loan has met with warnings 
that the Rio government must first put its financial house in order. 


On the political front, Castro has given indirect encouragement to Com- 
munists throughout Latin America. 


In Cuba, Communists are making their mark. Two cabinet officers in 
the new government are Reds. The land reform program is in the hands 
of Che Guevara, a Communist. The army is under the wing of brother 
Raul Castro, who is pro-Communist and rabidly anti-American. Besides that, 
Communists have penetrated deeply into top labor circles. 


The Communists’ fast rise, in a country only an hour’s flight from the 
U.S. mainland, is worrying Washington. At the same time, their inroads 
in Cuba are inspiring other extreme leftists in such key countries as Argen- 
tina and Brazil. At best, a full-scale revolution like Castro’s tends to lack 
clear-cut political and economic goals. 


Real fear now in Latin America is a swing toward Communist-supported 
dictatorships. That, of course, seems a remote possibility. But non- 
Communist liberal leaders such as Costa Rica’s Jose Figueres are worried. 


All this is symptomatic of continuing political instability in Latin 
America. Old-fashioned coups, such as last week’s abortive invasion of 
Panama, aren’t over. 


Industrialization is helping shift the balance of political power in Latin 
countries. The old ruling classes, based on land ownership and the army, 
are losing ground. The middle class and labor unions—as Washington 
observers point out—are carrying more and more weight. 


Washington hasn’t yet found a way out of its troubles in Latin America. 


Officials point with pride to the steady flow of U.S. capital into such 
countries as Argentina (page 126). Washington lending agencies also are 
continuing to pour large sums into the region. 


Still, some advisers in the State Dept. would like to see a new program 
that would dramatize U.S. aid to rank-and-file political elements in Latin 
America. For their part, serious Latin leaders suggest that the root problem 
is simply better “public relations’—how to make Latin America feel that 
Washington is giving it No. 1 priority. 
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The West has taken a licking in Iraq. The Communists now have pretty 


effective control of that country—giving Moscow a satellite in the Middle 
East. 


This is the worst cold war defeat we have suffered for years. Moreover, 
it’s the first time the Soviets have successfully used “indirect aggression’”’ 
to take over a country that has no common frontier with the Soviet bloc. 


The Communists probably won’t turn Iraq into a “people’s democracy” 
all at once. They still have to give nationalism some head. Nor are they 
likely to take drastic action against the Iraq Petroleum Co. They need the 
oil revenues for economic development. 


But you can expect Kassem to act increasingly like a Soviet stooge. 
Russian control of his army is sure to grow—posing a constant threat for 
Syria to the west, Iran to the east, and Kuwait to the south. 


Look also for Baghdad to replace Cairo as the center of Soviet activities 
in the Middle East and North Africa. 


Prime Minister Nehru wants to patch up India’s relations with Pakistan. 
Now that Red China is gobbling up Tibet and threatening his northern 
frontiers, Nehru figures he can’t afford to go on feuding with Pakistan. 


There is no chance at this stage of an Indian-Pakistani defense alliance. 
However, you can expect an agreement this year on the Indus project—a 
$1-billion scheme to develop the vast Indus River system and share its 
waters between the two countries. Even a settlement of the Kashmir dis- 
pute seems a possibility now, though it will take longer. 


The British have the inside track on building industrial plants for the 
Soviet Union. 


Courtaulds, Ltd., Britain’s big rayon producer, has just signed a $42- 
million contract to build several synthetic fiber plants in the U.S.S.R. There 
are no long-term credits involved. Payment is to be made within five years. 


The contract covers the supply of plant equipment and processes for 
the manufacture of viscose rayon tire cord, acrylic staple fiber, and 
cellulose acetate yarn. Courtaulds also will supervise construction. 


With an eye to expanding their sales in the U.S., foreign nations are 
hawking their wares lavishly at the third annual United States World Trade 
Fair. The show opened this week (for a 12-day run) at the New York 
Coliseum. 


The six nations of the European Common Market are staging a joint 
show—their first such effort. Most other countries have greatly enlarged 
their exhibits this year. 


A trade fair like this is supposed to pay off by stimulating more U.S. 
imports. That’s in line with the official effort Washington has been making 
since 1945 to liberalize our import policies. But if you look at the $3-billion 
to $4-billion deficit in the U.S. balance of payments, you might suspect 
that it is time for Washington to start pushing our exports rather than our 
imports. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 9, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Go Great Northern’ 


to the West’s best vacation spots | , 


Choose one or several delightful vacation spots ’way 
out West. Then go the carefree, car-free way... via 
Great Northern’s sleek streamliners across the top of 
the nation. You’ll see more than magnificent scenery! 
You'll see industrial and commercial opportunities; 
one of them may be right down your alley! 
Turbulent, snow-fed rivers, stopped by mighty dams, 
hold the promise of abundant water power for a new 
plant... ample irrigation for crops to be processed. 


Mighty soaring peaks of many-hued rock, their slopes 
decked with giant pines, also remind one of the mineral! 
wealth and forest resources at hand. Burgeoning cities 
of the Great Plains and Pacific Northwest bespeak 
an adequate labor force. 

The coupon below will get you vacation facts. For 
information on business opportunities write: Industrial 
and Agricultural Development Dept., Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Two Great Streamliners: EMPIRE BUILDER - WESTERN STAR 





O 1. Alaska 
O 2. Hawaii 


O 4. Olympic Park 
0 5. Puget Sound 


Name 


O 3. Vancouver-Victoria, B.C. 


Offices in Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada 
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P. G. HOLMES, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dept. A-59, GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Please furnish details on vacation areas checked: 


O 6. Seattle O 11. Great Dams 
O 7. Tacoma O 12. Spokane 
Ol 8. Portland O 13. Glacier Park 


O 9. California 
0 10. Columbia Basin 


0 14. Canadian Rockies 
OO 15. Blackfoot Indians 
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GREATER ECONOMY _ Tests showed that, driving at 30 mph, Ford 
Pickup Sixes had an average gas-mileage 
AT LOW SPEEDS 


advantage of 20.2% over all other makes 


GREATER ECONOMY 
AT SUSTAINED SPEEDS 





‘59 Fords average 


Beat average mileage of the other leading pickup makes 
by 25.2% in Economy Showdown U.S.A. All tests made by 
independent research engineers ...and certified! 


All tests 
conducted and results 


CERTIFIED 


by America’s foremost 


independent automotive 
research organization* 
"NAME AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 


Send inquiry to: P.O. Box 2687 
Ford Division, Ford Motor Compeny 
Detroit 3}, Michigen 





@ Here at last is certified proof of the 
differences in gas mileage between 
six-cylinder pickups. ..evidence that 
you can use to save hundreds of gal- 
lons of gas each year! 

It was compiled by America’s fore- 
most independent automotive re- 
search firm after testing 1959 six- 
cylinder 1%-ton pickups of the six 
leading makes. All trucks were bought 
from dealers—just as you would. 

The tests paralleled every kind of 


Now during DIVIDEND DAYS at your 


Ford Dealers— Go FORO WARD for Savings 


driving—high speeds and low, open 
highways and city traffic, even door- 
to-door delivery. And in every test, 
59 Ford Sixes delivered more miles 
per gallon than any other make. Here 
are the actual percentages: 


*59 Ford Pickup Sixes gave 
42.6% better mileage than make “‘D”’ 
31.1% better mileage than make “‘I’”’ 
25.2 ° 7 better mileage than make ‘‘C’”’ 
22.0% better mileage than make “‘S’”’ 

9.6% better mileage than make ““G”’ 


FORD 








F of fuel economy 
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ord held its edge at higher speeds, 
0. At 45 mph, for instance, Ford’s 














GREATER ECONOMY 





In city driving—which comes closest to 


matching average driving conditions 
Ford’s edge was a whopping 42% 


25.2% over other makes 


IN CITY TRAFFIC 


verage advantage was 20.0% 





Taken together, Ford got 25.2% 
more miles per gallon than the aver- 
age of all other leading pickups! 
The complete results of the entire 
Economy Showdown have been gath- 
ered in a special free booklet, “New 
Facts About Gas Economy.” In it 
you will see, for example, that all 
trucks gain their best mileage at 30 
mph .. . get about 40% less mileage 
at 60 mph, and pay a tremendous 
premium in stop-go work. You'll see 
the standing of each make in every 
test. You'll learn the best time to 
trade your old truck for maximum 
fuel saving. And you'll see just how 
much a new Ford saves in gas—an 
average rate of 129 gallons a year 


(10,000 miles) over the other makes! 

What’s the secret of Ford’s econ- 
omy? It’s quite simple, really. First, 
of all pickup sixes, only the Ford Six 
has a modern Short Stroke engine. 
This more efficient design reduces 
engine friction and thus requires less 
fuel. Second, to this modern engine, 
Ford has added a new economy car- 
buretor . . . by metering fuel more 
precisely in both high and low speed 
ranges, it boosts gas mileage in every 
type of driving! And you get this 
Ford Six standard . . . no extra cost. 

If you'd like to pocket the Certified 
savings of a real worker—a truck 
that will save from the day you drive 
it home—see your Ford Dealer! 


TRUCKS COST LESS 


less to own...less to run...last longer, too! 
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12-PAGE BOOKLET... 


GIVES ALL FIGURES AND SSS 
FACTS FROM ECONOMY gts 
SHOWDOWN U.S.A. ‘mm 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! , 


i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Ford Motor Co. a | 
Box 2687, Dept. C, | 
Detroit 31, Mich. | 
Please send me... without obligation | 
"New Facts About Gas Economy.” | 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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OF NEW YOR K 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 


began operation April 27, 1959, as the 


banking institution formed by the merger 


Of J.P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated and 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER 


Chairman of the Board 


DALE E. SHARP 


President 


STEPHEN D. BECHTEL 
President, Bechtel Corporation 


WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS 
Executive Vice President 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


PAUL C. CABOT 


Chairman, State Street Investment Corporation 
CHARLES S. CHESTON 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


JOHN L. COLLYER 
Chairman, The B. F.Goodrich Company 


H. P. DAVISON 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


CHARLES D. DICKEY 
Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. 
Assistant to the President 
Campbell Soup Company 


W. ALTON JONES 

Chairman of the Board, Cities Service Company 
DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 

Chairman, New York Life Insurance Company 


THOMAS S. LAMONT 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


L. F. MCCOLLUM 
President, Continental Oil Company 


JUNIUS S. MORGAN 


THOMAS L. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Board 


American Cyanamid Company 


CARROL M. SHANKS 
President, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 

EUGENE W. STETSON 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


Illinois Central Railroad Company 


JAMES M. SYMES 
President, The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company 
CLYDE E. WEED 
Chairman of the Board 
The Anaconda Company 
HENRY S. WINGATE 
President, The International Nickel 


Company of Canada, Limited 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


The Coca-Cola Company 


GEORGE S. YOUNG 
President, The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
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In the Markets 


Market Pauses to Take Stock 
Of Its Own and Nation’s Future 


The stock market this week continued to act indeci- 
sively. The start of steel negotiations was a factor but, 
even more important, Wall Street seems to be taking 
time out to evaluate the current condition of the market. 

Most analysts still think that the market is vulnerable 
to a correction. This does not mean a deep or prolonged 
drop but a temporary decline, based on internal market 
conditions rather than any external factors. Investors 
appear confident, but a number of technicians think 
that the days of regular advances interrupted only by 
breathing spells may give way to an irregular saw-tooth 
pattern bringing declines as well as increases. They reason 
that investors will begin to take profits more frequently. 

Instead of a wholesale advance of the averages, the 
expectation is for piecemeal advances by stock groups 
that for one reason or another attract investor interest. 
By the same token, this means definite declines in groups 
that fall from favor either because their future is dis- 
counted or because the investment public is uncertain 
about what lies ahead. 


Fannie Mae Buys Many Mortgages, 
Sells Few of Them as Market Tightens 


A gradual month-to-month capital squeeze is building 
up in the mortgage markets. The Federal National 
\lortgage Assn.—Fannie Mae—reports a record $502-mil- 
lion FHA and VA mortgages were offered to it for pur- 
chase in the first quarter of this year. Meanwhile, the 
agency's sales to private investors of mortgages out of its 
portfolio declined to $1.14-million, compared with $2.9- 
million in the fourth quarter of 1958, $69.3-million in 
the third, and $355-million in the second. 

The bulk of Fannie Mae’s purchases in the first quarter 
was $404.4-million taken under its special assistance 
program. In addition, FNMA bought nearly $100-mil- 
lion in secondary market operations—compared with 
$131-million in the corresponding quarter last year. 


British Take Pessimistic View 
Of U.S. Market and General Economy 


English investment houses—which have not had nota- 
ble success recently in spotting market trends on Wall 
Street (BW—Nov.15’58,p130)—are still pessimistic about 
both the U.S. stock market and the over-all economy. 

Greener, Dreyfus & Co. noted that in recent months 
it had “resolutely set its face against the idea that Wall 
Street was seriously overvalued . . . now we feel anxious 
over the hotly speculative atmosphere in parts of America 
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. kets (BW—Apr.11°59,p23). 


. we are not saying that the situation on Wall Street 
is precarious, but we do believe it is less robust than it 
was. 

Phillips & Drew says that continued recovery in the 
U.S. in the immediate future may depend on housing, 
consumer buying on credit, and state and local spending. 

“There is unfortunately a possibility,” says P&D, “that 
the tighter monetary policy, together with efforts to bal 
ance the budget, may bring expansion [in these areas 
to an end .. . thus a question mark still hangs over the 
American recovery during 1959.” 

Maguire, Kingsmill & Co. notes that in the past two 
years Wall Street has acquired a redoubtable reputation 
for foresight, but adds: “It is obvious that current level 
of equity prices on Wall Street discounts a very sub 
stantial growth in production and profits . . . the pro: 
pects for that growth are not as bright as they seemed 
to be a few months ago . . . the market must be con 
sidered vulnerable.” 


SEC Asks for Crackdown on Trading 
That Exaggerates Market Swings 


The Securities & Exchange Commission fired another 
blast this week at manipulation in the securities mar 
SEC Chmn. Edward N 
Gadsby said the agency has asked the New York and 
American Stock Exchanges to tighten up their rules on 
floor traders, who ‘ ‘tend. quite noticeabl\ to exaggerate 
the swings of the market, particularly where there is a 
relatively small floating supply of a security.’ 

Floor traders are exchange members who trade onl\ 
for their own account. As members, they pay no broke 
age commissions, and their close ties to the market 
enable them to trade in and out of stocks, cashing 
*~ short-term movements. 

Gadsby noted that the agency had proposed barring 
floor traders in 1945 but had dropped the plan when th 
various exchanges adopted more restrictive rules. How 
ever, he said, many of these rules have since be« 
rescinded—a statement that was immediately challenged 
by Keith Funston, president of the New York Stocl 
Exchange, which has 25 or 30 floor traders. 

Funston said NYSE has had floor trading rules coi 
tinually since 1945, and these are “enforced with excep- 
tional vigor.” He said he saw “no reason whatsoever to 
change our present rules.” 


Plugging a Loophole in Rule 133 


SEC also has proposed an amendment to its Rule 133, 
which exempts securities issued:in mergers or consolida 
tions from normal SEC registration requirements. ‘Ihe 
SEC feels that Rule 133 is a loophole that has madc 
some stock frauds possible. 

In the proposed amendment, the SEC attempts to 
close the loophole by requiring registration in cases 
where stock issued in connection with a merger is to be 
sold. SEC suggests a greatly simplified registration pro 
cedure for listed companies. All they have to do is fil 
the proxy statement that’s sent out when stockholders 
are asked to approve the merger, plus underwriting and 
distribution data. 
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Steel Talks Start Gravely 


New White House threat of 
intervention puts bargainers in 
extremely sober mood as formal 
negotiations open. 


Steel companies and the United 
Steclworkers went through the pre- 
liminary motions of separate contract 

gaining in New York this week. Full 

gotiating ynmittees of first the 
United States Steel Corp. and then 11 
ther major basic steel producers met 
th union committees for ‘explora 
t talks, amicably, with pledges of 
gent efforts to reach a noninflation 

g nt without a strike 

Ihe talks were only a formality this 

eek Ihe real bargaining will get 


TOP NEGOTIATORS in efforts to work out new contract are R. Conrad Cooper (left), 
executive vice-president of U.S. Steel, and David J. McDonald, USW president. 
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under way early next week, when four- 
man committees chosen to represent 
the industry and the union face the 
critical issues in steel negotiations. 
* White House Threat—They will get 
down to business under a new and 
pointed threat from the White House 
that the government will not “stand 
still and do nothing”’ if steel negotiators 
fail to demonstrate “good sense and 
some wisdom” in their deliberations. 

Pres. Eisenhower renewed his warn- 
ing of possible government intervention 
at a press conference on Tuesday. 
\sked for an opinion on the possibility 
of economic controls if an inflationary 
contract comes out of the wage negotia- 
tions, the President commented: 

“I deplore the possibility of putting 
the government into this field, either as 





> 


a party in negotiations and certainly in 
establishing laws to fix the levels of 
profits and of wages and prices. Once 
we do that, I believe we have gone to 
a route that is going to hurt the Amer- 
ican system as we know it, especially 
when we are going to do it in peace- 
time.”’ 

But, he said, the interests of the 
entire nation are going to be “preserved 
or damaged or possibly even advanced 
by decisions reached by the employees 
and employers in this field.” So, he 
said, there can be no question of “‘stand- 
ing around and seeing ourselves hurt.” 
e Initial Agreement—The President’s 
remarks caused a stir in the opening 
negotiating sessions between U.S. Steel 
and USW (pictures). The one thing 
that the parties seemed agreed on, fully, 
is the desirability of keeping the federal 
government out of their contract talks. 

R. Conrad Cooper, executive vice- 
president in charge of personnel relations 
for U.S. Steel, the industry’s key ne- 
gotiator, said formally: “Both sides rec- 
ognize the impact of the problem and 
recognize the necessity of exerting every 
possible effort to arrive at sound and 
honorable conclusions.” 

USW Pres. David J. McDonald 
added, in reference to the President’s 
words, that everyone can rest assured 
that steel bargainers will work “as dili- 
gently as we can to effect an agreement 
before the July 1 deadline.” “Sure,” 
Cooper injected, smiling, “we'd like to 
do our jobs ourselves.” 
¢ USW Demands—The U.S. Steel 
talks had what Cooper described as “‘a 
sober-serious, friendly commencement.” 
McDonald presented in a general way 
the union’s demands and _ promised 
“specific proposals” as bargaining moves 
on. He called for 

e A “necessary substantial im- 
provement” in the steel wage structure. 

¢ “Progress toward the division of 
work in a manner that will provide full 
wages. . . for a larger number of em- 
ployees than are presently employed.” 

¢ Revisions in the industry’s sup- 
plementary unemployment _ benefits 
plans to make “substantial improve- 
ments” where “deficiencies and many 
inadequacies” have been pointed up in 
three years of trial. 

e And, contract revisions to elim- 
inate other “deficiencies in what we 
did in 1956 and in earlier years,” in 
such fields as grievance procedures, 
seniority provisions, weekend premium 
pay, insurance and pension programs. 

e “Freeze” Proposal—Cooper countered 
by proposing, for U.S. Steel, a one-year 
extension of present wage terms—essen- 
tially, the same position taken Apr. 10 
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ACROSS TABLE from U.S. Steel’s Copper at talks are USW Counsel Goldberg (second from left), McDonald, Secy.-Treas. Abel 
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THAT’S WHY YOUR COMPANY 
DESERVES ATLANTIC BOND 


ATLANTIC BOND. The fine business 
paper with the personal touch. Leader 
in national sales, Atlantic Bond is the 
world’s finest genuinely watermarked 
sulphite bond. For dignity. For quiet 
impressiveness. You make a better 
impression with Atlantic Bond. Ask 
your local supplier—or write direct—for 
test packets. 


NEW EXCLUSIVE E-Z START REAM OPENER 


Simple. Practical. 
Just pull the tab. 
The ream of paper 
is open. No broken 
fingernails. No torn 
or cracked paper. 
Makes storage sim- 
pler, too. 
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by all 12 major steel producers. He said 
such an extension of present wages and 
benefits would be “the one sure way 
to avoid inflationary pressures.” 

Cooper said that steelworkers are al- 
ready far ahead of the average in pay 
and benefits, and commented, drvlv, to 
the union negotiators: “Still, you appear 
now and contend that vou are entitled 
to something more—and argue basically 

. that profits are too high. These 
profits now go to over 300,000 share- 
owners and to provide new and im- 
proved tools of production. Apparently, 
vou believe that the profits now being 
spent by the numerous shareholders for 
their needs, and by the company for 
its new tools of production, would do 
you and the economy more good if 
taken away from where they are now 
going and paid out in wages to the 
steelworkers.” 

For the company, Cooper said: “We 


do not believe -that the way to increase 
production and consumption of goods 
lies in the direction of further increases 
of wage rates. We are convinced that 
this process has gone far enough—in 
fect, too far.” 

¢ Debate Starts—In this wav, the de- 
bate that will go on, heatedly, this 
month and next got off to a_ brisk 
start. 

Later in the week, USW and U.S. 
Steel—and, similarly, the union and 
other companies—began presenting sta- 
tistical arguments for their positions. 

The initial presentations underscored 
a fact already recognized, uneasily, by 
all who are concerned with the possi- 
bility of steel peace this July: The par- 
ties are far apart not only on their 
bargaining positions but also on the 
basic thinking behind them; rapproche- 
ment will be hard to achieve in the time 
before a deadline (page 150). 


High Court Hands Down Labor Rulings 


Conviction of unionist for accepting money from em- 
ployers is upset; picketing of courthouse is upheld. 


A wide range of labor-management 1s- 
sues were handed this week by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

By a 5-4 vote, the court upset the 
conviction of a Puerto Rican union off- 
cial under section 302 (B) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which makes it illegal 
for union representatives “*. . . to receive 
or accept . . . any money” from an 
emplover. 
¢ Misuse of Contributions—The union 
official, Wadelmiro Arrovo, was con- 
victed of violating this provision by 
accepting checks for $15,000 from two 
sugar refiners. The checks were turned 
over to Arroyo by the employers, with 
vouchers identifying them as the em- 
plovers’ contribution to an employee 
welfare fund. Arrovo subsequently used 
the money himself. 

Justice Potter Stewart, for the ma- 
jority, said Arroyo's conduct was “repre- 
hensible and immoral” and _ probably 
“offended local criminal law,” but his 
conduct did not violate Taft-Hartley. 

Stewart pointed out that another pro- 
vision in the law bars the application of 
the broad prohibition against receipt of 
money to situations involving money 
paid to a trust fund. Since the checks 
were delivered as payment to a union 
welfare fund, Stewart said, “their re- 
ceipt by him was not a violation of the 
federal statute, whether his intent to 
misappropriate existed at the time of 
receipt or was formed later.” 
¢ Other Rulings—Other cases decided 
by the court: 

¢ In a unanimous ruling, the 
court held that Wisconsin courts had 
no authority to enjoin peaceful picket- 


ing by a plumbers union to protest 
the presence of nonunion workers on 
a plumbing job at the Door County 
courthouse. State courts granted the 
injunction on the ground that, since 
political subdivisions are excluded as 
“emplovers” from the coverage of Taft- 
Hartley, NLRB had no power over the 
dispute. The High Court, however, 
says that a political subdivision of a 
state is a “person” under the federal 
act and may seek the protection of 
NLRB against unfair labor practices. 

e The court set aside a $4,000 
fine imposed by California courts on a 
grocery drivers union local for disrupt- 
ing the business of the Seven-Up Bot- 
tling Co. of Los Angeles. State courts 
imposed the fine as damages for busi- 
ness injurv under the state’s Jurisdic- 
tional Strike Act. In sending the case 
back, the Supreme Court cited its recent 
decision in the Garmon case, that states 
may not award damages against peace- 
ful union conduct that mav be covered 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
¢ On the Docket—The court also 
agreed to hear and decide two other 
labor cases sometime next fall. One 
case involves a constitutional challenge 
bv three St. Louis locals of the Oll, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers of Mis- 
souri’s King-Thompson Act, which au- 
thorizes state seizure of public utilities 
to prevent or stop strikes. In the other 
case, NLRB is trying to enforce a back- 
pay order against the parent of a com- 
pany that became financially unable to 
pay the amount due between the time 
back pay was ordered and the time the 
exact amounts were fixed. END 
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PARTNERS IN 


PETROLEUM 


PRODUCTION... 





... DEPENDABLE TORRINGTON BEARINGS 
MEET EVERY APPLICATION NEED 


Torrington Bearings play an important part in virtually 
every petroleum drilling and production operation. 

One reason: equipment designers and operators know 
from experience that they can rely on Torrington Bearings 
for dependable performance in the most rugged applications, 
big or small. Another: they know they can depend upon 
Torrington for unexcelled technical assistance and precision 
workmanship in the design, engineering and application of 
every basic type of anti-friction bearing. 


Torrington’s specialized skills meet increasingly exacting 
requirements in all types of oil-field equipment, as well as 
in steel mill equipment, paper machines, crushed stone and 
aggregate handling equipment and other heavily loaded 
industrial applications. For unmatched performance and 
service life, you can rely on Torrington Bearings. The 
Torrington Company, South Bend 21, Ind.—and Torrington, 
Conn. District offices and distributors in principal cities of 
United States and Canada. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


...every basic type of anti-friction bearing 


SPHERICAL ROLLER + ANGULAR CONTACT BALL THRUST ~ CYLINDRICAL ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER - NEEDLE - THRUST 











the mark of success that helps sustain it... by | \ | | 
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Shel Acta ie gat eb Aen 


An Invincible executive or professional of- 
fice suite heightens personal impression and 
efficiency to help a man stay on the top 
rung. This particular grouping features our 
Mono-Wing Modernaire desk, with grace- 
ful Aerogrill pedestal in smart contrast to 
the contemporary lines of desk top and 
drawer pedestal. 

Here is the perfect atmosphere for bet- 
ter work more quickly done . . . with con- 
venient modular Modernette arrangement 
of auxiliary cabinets and the day-long com- 
fort of Modernease chairs. 
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INVINCIBLE Metal Furniture Company ° 
Dept. A-5, Manitowoc, Wisconsin . 
Without cost or obligation please send my big full-color 7 
Invincible brochure. e 
> 

Name © 
Firm. > 
Address . 
City Zone. State. ad 
. 
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\CIBLE 


The Invincible line is complete—offering 





desks, auxiliary units, files and chairs for 
general offices. But we suggest you sec 
Invincible beauty for yourself—at your 
dealer’s. And send the coupon below for a 
colorful brochure and our office planning kit. 
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OK ae 

4)\\ Your Invincible dealer will help you 
“io, achieve office modernization to fit all 
requirements of space, personnel and 
type of work...“custom planning,” without cus- 
tom costs, from his standard inventory. Call him 
today—the Invincible Man with the office plan. 





BUSINESS-ENGINEERED FOR BETTER BUSINESS LIVING 


INVINCIBLE 


Invincible Metal Furniture Company 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
in Caneda: 1162 Caledonia Road, Toronto 10 
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In Labor 


Compulsory Retirement Age Is Favored 


As Best Way to Combat Unemployment 


More than 500 members of the Oil, Chemical & 
\tomic Workers responded to a recent union poll on a 
number of recommended ways of combating unemploy- 
ment. By far the most popular was compulsory retire- 
ment of older men to make room for younger workers. 

The response may surprise union leaders who have 
been campaigning, strong and loud, for pressure to stimu- 
late the economy—and create jobs. Of those unionists 
who clipped and mailed in ballots from the OCAW 
paper Union News: 

¢ Only 4% urged pressure for higher pay to in- 
crease purchasing power. 

* Only 5% called for a planned economy. 

* Only 8% urged stepped up government spending 
to stimulate the economy. 

These are all steps urged as “vital” by AFL-CIO. 

The biggest number, 42% of the total, urged earlier 
retirement; 25% a shorter work week; and 13% “exces- 
sively expensive” overtime premium pay to make it more 
profitable for employers to expand work forces than to 
depend on overtime work. About 2% said they would 
take no action at all. 


AFL-CIO Is Pessimistic About Life 
Under Amended Labor Reform Bill 


An official AFL-CIO position on the labor reform bill 
passed by the Senate awaits action by the federation’s 
executive council in Washington later this month. An 
analysis of the amended Kennedy-Ervin measure is being 
made by AFL-CIO legislative and legal experts. 

There’s no doubt, however, that the original version— 
without the “bill of rights” provisions—would have 
pleased AFL-CIO much more. According to Pres. 
George Meany, the big question now being studied is 
whether “we can live with these things in a law.” 

Many labor leaders aren’t waiting for AFL-CIO to 
take a stand. They are calling for House action to knock 
out “restrictive” amendments to the Kennedy-Ervin bill 
as introduced. The Textile Workers Union of America 
calls the compromise “bill of rights” wording that car- 
ried the amended Kennedy-Ervin bill to victory (BW— 
May2’59,p19) “only a sugar-coating for a bitter pill.” 


Hoffa Appeals Court Decision Barring 
An Early Election of Teamsters Officials 


James R. Hoffa, beleaguered president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, hasn’t dropped plans 
for a special IBT convention this year. Last week, in St. 
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Louis, Hoffa told unionists that he believes that one can 
and will be held during 1959. 

The Teamsters originally planned a convention this 
spring to reaffirm the challenged election of Hoffa and 
other officers, a move designed to end the court-ordered 
monitorship under which IBT now is operating. ‘The 
monitors objected to a “premature” convention, and the 
court supported their position. 

A Teamsters appeal is now before a higher court. 
Hoffa assured the St. Louis meeting that “monitors who 
have been riding on the back of this union will now be 
unseated if logic means anything in a courtroom.’ At 
least, he added, “we will know where we stand.” 

IBT monitors argue that, despite difficulties created 
for them by Hoffa and his aides, progress has been mad¢ 

1 Teamsters reforms—but not enough, yet. 


Shorter Work Week May Promote Trend 
To Multiple Jobholding, Survey Finds 


The recession in 1958 had a sharp impact on “moon 
lighting’—multiple jobholding—but 4.8% of all em 
~— persons still held two or more jobs in July, 1955 

A special study just issued by the Bureau of the ‘Census 
placed the total at 3.1- million—a half-million fewer than 
in July, 1957, when 5.3% held multiple jobs. 

About 6% of all employed men held two or more jobs 
in July, 1958, and the percentage was even higher amo 
married men. 

Only 29% of the moonlighters held a second part-time 
job in the same occupation as their primary job. How 
ever, the survey found “some correspondence . . . b« 
tween the kind of work performed . . . on primary and 
secondary jobs.” 

About 43% of the multiple jobholders worked at least 
49 hours a week. 

The survey, made annually, has particular pertinence 
now that labor has called for a shorter work week as a 
solution for high unemployment. There’s a widespread 
feeling—shared in some parts of the labor movement— 
that a cut in hours would lead to more moonlighting, 
with part-time job competition reducing wage rates. 


Labor Briefs 


It’s legal for employers to shut down operations—lock 
ing out employees—in a labor dispute. But, says the 
National Labor Relations Board, employers may not en- 
gage in a pattern of shutdowns and limited reopenings 
intended to bar employees from unemployment benefits 
while off their jobs. The decision came last weekend in 
a case involving Great Falls (Mont.) stores and the Retail 
Clerks. 


Sign of the changing times: Unions now are sponsor- 
ing European tours for members during the paid vaca- 
tions won for them under labor contracts. ‘The Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store Union has chartered two 
planes, seating 160, for 23-day, all-expense tours ($625 
each) including a hit show in London, the Folies Bergere 
in Paris, the opera in Rome. 
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BIG FORE-AND-AFT DOORS AT PERFECT LOADING HEIGHT ENABLE THE ARGOSY 
TO LOAD AND UNLOAD WHOLE CARGOES IN UNDER 20 MINUTES 


The less you handle cargo the cheaper the transport opera- 
tion. This is true particularly of air freight where quick 
turnround is essential if costs are to be kept to a mini- 
mum. With the Argosy (A W650) a loading system is being 
developed that will enable the huge freight hold to be 
cleared and filled again in a few minutes. With full-width 
doors at either end of the fuselage, the load can be dis- 
charged at one end while new cargo is being loaded at 
the other. 

High pressure refuelling ensures that a turnround can be 
completed in under 20 minutes. If the Argosy is used for 
mixed traffic—a role for which it is particularly suited— 
passenger and freight loading take place simultaneously. 





The use of well proven components, particularly the Rolls- 
Royce Dart prop-jets, promise exceptional utilisation for 
round-the-clock operations, 


PERFORMANCE 


| 
POWERED BY 4 ROLLS-ROYCE DART PROP-JETS 
AIRCRAFT CRUISING SPEED: (14,000 r.p.m.) 296 m.p.h. 
MAXIMUM PAYLOAD: 27,000 lb. | 
RANGE WITH FULL FUEL RESERVES AND 20,000 lb. PAYLOAD: | 
1,000 st.m. 
SIZE OF HOLD: 46 ft. 8 in. (14.23 m.) x 10 ft. (3.05 m.) | 

FLOOR AREA: 426 sq. ft. (39.6 sq. m.) 


—-----------7 


THE Argosy BRINGS THE COST OF AIR FREIGHT DOWN TO EARTH 


DESIGNED AND BUILT FOR THE HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION DIVISION BY SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH AIRCRAFT LTD 
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Along the East Coast, a chain of weather sta- 
tions planned for the Air Force will utilize a 


method of long-range forecasting aimed at... 


Making Weather 


Less Mysterious 


Long-range weather forecasting has 
been likened to working a jigsaw puzzle. 
With present methods of prediction, no 
one has come much closer toa solution 


the Air Force will be taking an a] 
proach to weather forecasting distinct! 
different from the U.S. Weather Bu 
reau’s. If it works, not just the mi 


than fitting the first few pieces into tary will benefit. The aviation 
SY place. trv is avidly mterested. So ar 
Within the next 18 months, how- companies who are customers for | 
ever, the puzzle may begin to look range weather predictions. If 
more like a finished picture than ever chains of weather stations are 
olls- before. By that time, a network of nine across the country, there will be a lu 
m for weather stations along the East Coast _ tive business in building, equipping, and 
—at locations, subject to last-minute running them. For success of the Ai 
change, shown on this page—will be Force system could eventually brin 
_— busy collecting information by every complete overhaul of the nation 
| means known to science and funneling weather facilities. It could also chal- 
ETS | it to a processing center for interpre- lenge the 70-vear reign of the Weather 
! tation. Bureau, at least in the field of long 
| Oceania Naval The stations will be studving the range forecasting—more than thre« 
DAD: | Air Station weather for the Air Force, which has five days ahead. 
| long contemplated establishing a long- Any change in the methods of chart- 
; range weather forecasting system of this ing the long-range outlook is sure to 
ae tvpe. But they will be built and oper- be welcomed. Compared with the length 
ated by a private contractor, to be se- of time scientists have been working on 
lected in early June on the basis of bids the problem, results have been scare: 
already submitted. They will form the Historians say scientific forecasting 
first privately operated chain of inte- started more than a century ago, 
grated weather stations in the U.S. a result of a storm that was disastrous 
T LTD ¢ Potential Benefits—At these stations, to the French fleet during the Crimean 
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YOU CAN PENETRATE 
TO HIS CHECKBOOK 








Arch Robbins studies conservation 
plans on his Tioga County, Penn- 
sylvania, farm...he hasincreased 
over-all production of his scenic, 

hilly farm nearly 50% in 3 years. 


STRAIGHT-LINE 


“ADVERTISING 


Farmer Robbins pays special at- 
tention when your advertising 
appears in his own state farm 
paper, PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 
Nine out of ten farmers in the 
state read twice each month their 
copy of PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 

Mr. Robbinsis a prime prospect 
for you. He can become deeply 
interested in your product when 
you use the “‘penetration points” 
of STRAIGHT-LINE Ad- 
vertising. 





1 The right product for his Pennsyl- 
vania conditions—at the right 
time. 

2 Photo of your product in use ona 
Pennsylvania farm. 

3 Brief testimonial by a Pennsyl- 
vania user. 

4 Local price, down payment and 
terms. 

5 Local addresses and phone num- 
bers for quick information. 

6 Local address to send coupons— 
for fast buying action. 

It’s quick and simple to localize 

your ads and make these changes. 

We print by gravure—there are 

no costly plates to remake. 


Write for new 20-page 
illustrated booklet on 
STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising 
—the new science of pene- 
trating to a farmer's check- 
book, 


Pennsylvania 
Farmer pesyhen 
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War. The most rapid progress, how- 
ever, has come since World War II, 
particularly with the use of high-speed 
clectronic computers. 

But the average citizen still can’t 
look at a long-range weather map and 
plan his vacation to miss extremes of 
heat or rain. A few private forecasting 
services have been reasonably success- 
ful in making long-range predictions 
for their industrial clients (BW—Oct.11 
'58,p45). But most companies. still 
rely pretty much on guesswork in try- 
ing to plan production or marketing 
according to the weather. 
¢ Two Approaches—Behind the difh- 
culties in foreseeing the weather lies a 
conflict between two approaches to 
forecasting—one statistical, the other 
theoretical. 

The statistical approach is the method 
used by the Weather Bureau. Based 
primarily on men rather than on ma- 
chines, it involves keeping track of such 
phenomena as temperatures, precipita- 
tion, and wind over a long period of 
vears. From these figures weathermen 
with slide rules—and now sometimes 
computers—find historical patterns of 
temperature, say, and then predict what 
the mercury will do next June on the 
basis of how it has behaved in numerous 
previous Junes. 

With this technique, the Weather 
Bureau has been able to produce some 
fairly reliable forecasts, such as_ its 
30-day precipitation forecasts for the 
lennessee Valley Authority. But pre- 
dictions based on the statistical approach 
have many flaws. In the first pla¢e, they 
aren't accurate enough. Furthermore, 
they are too general for many uses. The 
bureau issues them only for broad te- 
gions—the East, Midwest, South, and 
so on—and a retailer in Cincinnati, say, 
wants to know precisely whether Cin- 
cinnati weather in July will justify a gen- 
erous stock of window fans, not what 
the Midwest as a whole will do. 

The theoretical approach will be ap- 
plied by the Air Force’s new experi- 
mental network. It involves constantly 
observing every aspect of weather by 
every possible means. The basic prem- 
ise of this system is that you must 
know everything about the weather be- 
fore you can know anything—that in 
predicting temperatures, for instance, it 
isn’t enough just to study past tempera- 
tures. To find out everything about the 
weather, it’s obviously necessary to uti- 
lize all sorts of modern devices. The 
resulting data, fed into a computer, 
should yield a picture of what’s to come. 

An extreme segment of the theoretical 
school holds that a number of “‘weather- 
eve”’ satellites will be essential to make 
the approach really work. They argue 
that just observing the weather from 
the ground is inadequate, because the 
atmosphere isn’t a closed system. It’s 
constantly being affected by such factors 


as radiation and heat transfer from outer 
space. The only solution, they contend, 
is to dispatch satellites to keep tabs on 
these factors and report them to earth. 
e In Practice—At the nine stations in 
the Air Force network, every possible 
method of weather observation will be 
harnessed—including reports from high- 
flying aircraft, balloons, and an array 
of devices on the ground—even to the 
newest technique known, the measure- 
ment of static emitted by lightning 
flashes. The information will flow con- 
tinuously to a data processing center 
equipped with high-speed digital com- 
puters. The Air Force’s men will re- 
ceive a never-interrupted picture of 
weather conditions at each point in the 
chain, unlike the Weather Bureau, 
which depends mainly on interval spot 
checks. 

The network is expected to cost $3- 
to $5-million, spread out over the next 
three to five years. It will officially swing 
into operation late next year, but the 
data processing center will be used 
earlier for forecasting experiments and 
tests of equipment and the system. 
¢ Candidates—The bidding by private 
industry to construct and operate the 
network closed two weeks ago with 
eight proposals received. By early June, 
an announcement is expected that a 
contract for the job has been signed 
by one of the bidders with the three 
arms of government officially involved— 
the Defense Dept., Federal Aviation 
Agency, and Commerce Dept., which 
oversees the Weather Bureau. 

The bidders include General Electric, 
IBM, Sperry Gyroscope, Bendix Avia- 
tion, Austin Co., Melpar, Inc., United 
Aircraft, and Page Communications 
Engineering, Inc. 

One of the most comprehensive pro- 
posals, according to trade sources, came 
from Page, which last week became a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Northrop 
Corp. Page formerly concentrated on 
pure research, but it has recently turned 
to designing, engineering, and operat- 
ing specialized communications systems 
that depend on atmospheric conditions 
known as tropospheric and ionospheric 
scatter. Since these “‘scatter” patterns 
are also considered to be indicators of 
the earth’s weather, Page’s interest in 
the Air Force plans is natural. 

Page has several associates in its pro- 
posal—among them Irving P. Krick of 
Denver, to provide weather forecasting 
aid; Craig Instrument Corp. of Long 
Branch, N. J., to help in weather obser- 
vations and instrumentation, and Nor- 
throp itself, to handle data processing. 

A fifth member of the Page team 
would be Psychological Research Asso- 
ciates of Arlington, Va., to advise on 
adjusting the weatherman to his new 
streamlined environment and on how 
the new weather information should be 
presented. END 
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- | The"99" Calculator aboard the $.°. United States 
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In Washington 


High Court Upholds Fur Labeling Laws, 


Affirms Tax on Out-of-State Companies 





I'he Federal ‘l'rade Commission won its fight to require 
department stores, furriers, and others making retail sales 
of fur products to make detailed descriptions of the furs 
on their sales slips. Under the fur products labeling act, 
’ issued in connection with “any commercial 
dealing in fur products” must describe the- fur in par- 
ticular 

In a test case decided this week, the U.S. Supreme 
Court unanimously agreed with FTC that the “invoice” 
requirements apply to retail sales slips. A lower court 
had ruled that FTC could not consider sales slips as in- 
voices. Now the Supreme Court upholds FTC's legal 
and its charges that Mandel Bros., Inc., a de- 
partment store, violated the invoice provisions by not in- 
cluding in many of its retail sales slips of fur products its 
whether the fur was bleached or artificially 
colored, and the name of the animal producing the fur. 

In another case, by refusing to hear an appeal by In- 
ternational Shoe Co. in a Louisiana tax case, the court 
reafhrmed the broad powers of states to tax the incomes 
of out-of-state companies. Last February, the court up- 
held the right of two other states to tax companies whose 
only activities inside the state consisted of taking orders. 


in “invoice’ 


position, 


ide iress, 


U.S. Investors Give Argentina a Hand 


In Financing Economic Development Plan 


New U.S. investments in Argentina were announced 
by Pres. Frondizi’s special envoy Rogelio Frigerio in 


Washington this week as part of the Argentine’s long- 
range economic development plans. 

Frigerio said he negotiated over $300-million worth 
of oil, pulp paper, and petrochemical deals on his recent 
tour of the U.S. Another $400-million in highway, air- 
port, and hotel construction projects to help make Argen- 
tina a tourist attraction is in the works. Frigerio also 
talked gas and oil pipelines with U.S. companies. 

Frigerio also revealed that Argentina’s state oil monop- 
oly, YPF, has signed letters of intent with three U.S. 
companies to expand its oil exploration and develop- 
ment work started last vear in cooperation with six U.S. 
and international oil companies. ‘The new deals, total- 
ing over $100-million, dovetail into Argentina’s plan to 
triple its oil output to over 1.2 million bbl. per day by 
1961. 

Another $120-million has been committed by U.S. 
and Canadian pulp and paper producers, meatpackers, 
and aircraft companies to establish plants in Argéntina. 
Frigerio also hopes to make his country self-sufficient in 
pulp and paper, thus reducing an annual $150-million 
import bill for these products. 

The tourism scheme—reportedly being negotiated with 
a group headed by Morrison-Knudsen Co.—calls for a 
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airports, and hotels to draw 
Initial financing of $100-million in the first 
year will be carried by the U.S..group, with the Argen- 
tine government picking up subsequent payments. 

Frigerio also talked steel and oil-gas pipeline construc- 
tion projects to be financed by the U.S. government or 
international lending agency funds. 


network for new roads, 


visitors. 


Proposal Governing Price Increases 


Brings Objections From All Sides 


The “noes” continue to drown out the “ayes” during 
hearings on Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney’s pet proposal for 
dealing with inflation—a bill requiring large corpora- 
tions to give the government 30 days’ notice before 
going ahead with price increases. 

AS the Senate Antitrust & Monopoly Subcommittee 
wound up its hearings on the bill this week, there was 
very little support in the record for making companies 
go through a public hearing every time they raise prices. 

Spokesmen from the Federal ‘Trade Commission 
angered O’Mahoney by saying the commission could not 
handle the administrative burden involved in conduct- 
ing such public hearings; the Justice Dept.’s antitruster 
Robert A. Bicks opposed the bill as likely to discourage 
price cuts and as “anticompetitive”; and General Elec- 
tric Co.’s Chmn. Ralph J. Cordiner this week blasted 
the bill as unworkable in a free competitive society. 

The hearings provided another round in the subcom- 
mittee’s investigation of pricing practices by big industry 
—but they have not produced much enthusiasm in Con- 
gress for O’Mahoney’s bill. 


Treasury Wants to Limit Refunds 


On Mineral Producers’ Back Claims 


Mineral producers have been flocking into Internal 
Revenue Service offices to file claims for tax refunds 
for the vears 1951-57. ‘The refund claims are based on 
court decisions two vears ago, holding that mineral ex- 
tractors mav take depletion allowances on all income 
from manufacturing or other nonmining operations di- 
rectly connected with their mining operations. 

Most recent action is by Ideal Cement Co., which, 
following IRS rejection of an $8.5-million claim for the 
years 1951 through 1954, filed suit to force the govern- 
ment to make the refund. The Treasury Dept. wants 
Congress to pass a law to limit the revenue losses piling 
up, by spelling out just how many processing steps 
beyond extraction may be used in figuring depletion on 
a wide range of minerals. 

Despite some settlements and refunds already made 
as a result of court rulings, tax officials estimate there 
are still almost $300-million in refund claims pending in 
IRS field offices or the courts. About 90 cases, totaling 
$111-million, come from limestone producers, with the 
bulk of their claims involving cement. 

And, on the basis of current production, tax officials 
figure the government will lose over $50-million a year 
in revenue just on cement under the court rulings. 
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Use a world-wide network of 
51,000 bankers-at-the-spot 


* * * 


When you take your international 
trade problems to Chase Manhattan, 
the services of a world-wide network 
of 51,000 correspondent banks and 
branches are immediately at your 
disposal. 

You get the overseas help you need 
from the banker-at-the-spot . . . the 
man who has an intimate knowledge 


If you import rubber 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


of local trade conditions and knows 
how to make them work for you. 


This is possible only because 
Chase Manhattan has a close per- 
sonal relationship with its foreign cor- 
respondents. Chase Manhattan and 
its stateside correspondents handle 
the U.S. problems of the Bank’s over- 
seas correspondents. They, in turn, 
get things done for Chase Manhattan 
in their own countries. Such reciproc- 
ity enables you to get more efficient 
banking service in world markets. 


If you have import or export prob- 
lems cable CHAMANBANK or write 
to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine 
Street, New York 15, N. Y., U.S.A. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Revolutionary Low Cost Copymaker with... 


new COPY QQ teanure 


makes 1, 3, 10, 25 or more 





Any Ink, Any Paper, Any Color 
NOTHING LEFT OUT! EVERY COPY 
ERROR-PROOF, PHOTO-EXACT 


Now get copies of any original...typed, 
printed, photographed, written or drawn 
on one or both sides—it’s so easy with 
the all-electric fully automatic Apeco 
DIRECTOR Auto-Stat. Unique “‘speed- Styled by 
feed’’ feature enables everyone to make - coappeaiedbeesontg 
perfect copies every time. It offers hun- ee 
dreds of money and time-saving appli- 
cations for every business, large or small. 
Its low, low budget price makes it the 
most practical copymaker ever...ideal 
for branch office or departmental use. 
sCOPY-QUIK feature converts the 
DIRECTOR into a high speed, multiple 
copymaker, when more than one copy 
of the same original is required. Now, 
if you need one copy or any number of 
copies, you can get them fast and really D dies TOR 
save too! Use this amazing new machine AUTO-STAT | 


for all your copying needs. Pek Aa 


Tw 


Attached postage paid air mail reply card will rush your free book to you 


American Photocopy Equipment Company * 2100 West Dempster Street ® Evanston, Illinois 


‘ 





AD THIS NEW FREE 


Find out how hundreds of uses in your 
business will pay for an APECO 
Auto-Stat Copymaker in just a few months 


This new free book is packed with illustrations and 
facts that quickly point out the applications and advan- 
tages of Apeco Auto-Stat copying. Here's 10 minutes 
of reading that can save thousands of dollars for your 
business. 


GET 


| YOUR 7 ~ 


PERMIT NO. 226 
EVANSTON, ILL 


aad BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


BOOK AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Photocopy Division 
d ss 2100 West Dempster Street 
Mail Evanston, Illinois 
This Card 


Today! 





New 16 page book explains in detail many 
applications for Apeco copying in your business. It is 
important information for every business man 
interested in increasing paper handling efficiency 
and saving time and money for his company 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2100 West Dempster Street + Evanston, Illinois 


puto stat ver peranraen? 
‘ 


ss 
venv ot sine 
et 


APECO : 


on tv 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
2100 W. Dempster Street, Evanston, Ill. 


Rush me without obligation your new free book on the revolu- 
tionary Apeco Auto-Stat Copymaker. 


Company 
Address 


City ‘ Zone State 


Individua Fill Ou 
Ti 
Oe ang Mal 


Type of Business 


in Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd., 30 Dorchester Ave., Toronto 18, Ont. : 
In Mexico: Apeco De Mexico, S. A., Ignacio Esteva, 7, Tacubaya 18, Mexico. D. F. Today | 


This Cart 


{ 
! 


; 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Amid all the fanfare over the formal opening of the St. Lawrence 

MAY 9, 1959 Seaway next month—to be presided over by Queen Elizabeth and Pres. 
Eisenhower—don’t overlook the new pleasure travel opportunities that will 
be opened up by the linking of the Great Lakes to the Atlantic. 


The Seaway makes possible for the first time direct cruises from 
the Lakes area to Europe and South America, as well as short cruises 
along the Seaway itself. For yacht and small boat owners, the Seaway 
means new waterways to explore. 





A BUSINESS WEEK In fact, if you’re a yachting fan, you can be an eye witness to history- 
in-the-making by sailing up to Montreal to watch the ceremonies on June 26. 
You may even be able to participate in them. 


SERVICE 


For cruises on the Great Lakes and Seaway, the Georgian Bay Line 
will start its summer service May 31, when the SS North American leaves 
Chicago. The ship will call at eight ports before arriving at Montreal June 
6 (round trip from Chicago, $600, top accommodations). Her sistership, the 
SS South American, will make an eight-day round trip May 31-June 7, with 
stops at Detroit, Cleveland, and Montreal ($450, top accommodations). 


Other cruises are scheduled between May 16 and June 27 and again 
Sept. 6 to Oct. 4, by Home Line. The SS Stella Maris (one class, 140 pas- 
sengers) will make six-day trips with stops at Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
and Rochester (round trip, $355, top accommodations). 


European service out of the Great Lakes area is being offered by pas- 
senger freighters of the Dutch Oranje Line (represented by the Georgian 
Bay Line). After an eight-day inauguration cruise from Chicago to Montreal 
($480) by the SS Princess Irene, the SS Prince Wilhelm van Oranje (65 
passengers) and the Irene (115 passengers) will be the line’s principal 
ships in weekly service to European ports—including Plymouth, Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Hamburg, Bremen, and Le Havre (17-day cross- 
ing). Stops on this side include Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Hamilton, Toronto, and Montreal (de luxe cabin, $1,020). Fare for the 
seven-day Chicago-Montreal trip (de luxe cabin) is $510. | 


If you’re Caribbean-minded, Grace Line’s 15,000-ton passenger freight- 
ers (eight passenger berths) will travel weekly from Chicago, with several 
Great Lakes stops en route, and call at Venezuela, Colombia, Cuba, Jamaica, 
and Trinidad (20 to 25 days, depending on freight loadings; round trip from 
Chicago, $925). You can stop over at any Caribbean port served by Grace 
Line for as long as six months. 
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The opening ceremonies will take place June 26, at 11 a.m., on the 
St. Lawrence between Montreal’s Jacques Cartier and Victoria Bridges. 
If you’re planning to sail your yacht up, your best bet is to proceed 
upriver to Lake St. Louis—either through the old Lachine Canal (the 
best plan) or via the first two Seaway locks at St. Lambert and Cote St. 
Catherine. In Lake St. Louis, U.S. yacht club members will be welcomed at 
any of the four local clubs: Royal St. Lawrence (Dorval), Iroquois (Lachine), 
Pointe Claire, and Lord Reading (Beaconsfield). 


If interested, you should check with one of the clubs about 24-hour 
dockage. In the event that all space is taken, you can anchor nearby and 
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come ashore in the clubs’ tenders or ferries. From there, it’s a short drive 
to a riverside vantage point. 


You may want to participate with local yachts in forming a guard of 
honor to greet Queen Elizabeth. If so, contact Charles Neapole, Past Com- 
modore, Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, Dorval, Que. 


No yachts will be allowed to enter the Seaway after 7 a.m. on the 
day of the festivities, and to qualify for Seaway entry, a yacht must be 
at least 20 ft. long with a gross registered weight of two tons. You'll need 
pre-clearance and toll payment forms in advance from the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority, Cornwall, Ontario. 


In case you want to observe the ceremonies at Toronto, you may be 
able to reserve a berth at one of the three yacht clubs. Write to Commodore 
Ray Engholm, Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 52 St. Andrews Gardens, Toronto, 
or to the Toronto Harbor Commission. 


Blood bank needs have increased vastly in the last five years as a result 
of open heart surgery (15 to 20 pints required for each operation). That’s why 
there are more blood donation requests. 


When you, as a donor, plan to give blood again, have your secretary 
schedule only urgent appointments that day. It’s important not to be too 
tired, say physicians. 


The procedure (registration, medical examination, and donating) is 
painless and simple. But take this precaution: Don’t be overly hungry 
before giving. Some physicians recommend light food—salads, broth, toast, 
carbonated drinks, boiled eggs, and fruit. Others say that some fat in the 
diet may be good to provide extra needed nourishment. 


Discomfort after giving is rare; physicians emphasize that most physical 
reactions you may have heard about are transitory and not serious. (Factors 
that preclude your giving: heart trouble, abnormal blood pressure, a history 
of tuberculosis, a recent major operation, low blood count, fever.) 


If you feel dizzy afterward, don’t worry—just lie down for a few 
minutes. If you feel nauseous (few people do), the reaction will disappear 
quickly after rest and refreshment. Since there are about 12 oz. of water 
in every 16 oz. of blood, you can soon make up for your donation by 
normal fluid intake—preferably milk, broth, tea, coffee—for 24 hours. 


Interested in a 17th Century villa in Spain or maybe a 600-year-old 
castle in Ireland? You'll find many such properties—located in five Euro- 
pean countries, several South American areas, and 15 states—described in 
the new guide by Previews, 49 East 53rd St., New York, N. Y.; cost of the 
guide: $1. 


Timesavers: Travelers flying south of the border will find customs a 
lot simpler; now inbound luggage inspection at all international airports 
in Mexico has been eliminated (except in unusual cases), saving about 
20 minutes .. . Another timesaver is the Pennsylvania RR’s new schedule 
of 18 daily passenger trains between New York and Washington, speeded 
up from 5 to 35 minutes. There are now 11 daily “Blue Ribbon” trips of 
3 hrs. 45 min. or less. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 9, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Why ace tocayeS outhoards 
faster, dependable? - egy 


good deal of the reason is U.S. PowerGrip “Timing”® Belts, 
vented and perfected by “U.S.” Engineers, now in use on the 
ajority of the new outboard motors. PowerGrip gives a posi- 
ve, non-slip drive. It assures constant electrical output without 
chance of slip-up—generator performs perfectly always. 
(ther advantages that make PowerGrip indispensable: 
* Trouble-free — no lubrication, noiseless, corrosion-resistant. 
* Compact—short center-to-center distance, light weight. 
¢ Safer—no slip to wear out belt, or cause breakdowns. 

The U.S. PowerGrip “Timing” Belt drive may well improve 
vour product, just as it has improved outboard motors. These 
drives are available in stock for every industry from U.S. Power- 
7 Grip “Timing” Belt Distributors, from fractional to 1000 hp. 


4 
: 
When you think of rubber, think of your “U.S.” Distributor. 





He’s your best on-the-spot source of technical aid, quick delivery 
and quality industrial rubber products. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 























“WE KNOW OUR ADVERTISING 
IN McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
PAYS REAL DIVIDENDS” 


“Industry is expanding so rapidly we cannot expect our field 
force alone to reach every buying influence,” says Charles W. 
Lockhart, Manager of Sales, Heating and Ventilating Divi- 
sion, Buffalo Forge Company. “A well-planned advertising 
program tells prospects how our equipment can help solve 
their problems. 

“We know that our advertising in McGraw-Hill publications 
pays real dividends in our selling efforts. Recognition studies 
have demonstrated that 75 years of continued advertising 
have effectively established our reputation. Our sales engi- 
neers find they have more time for product selling because 

fee §@§€§=s_ the ‘Buffalo’ name is known.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business 
and industry, you “mechanize” your selling when you con- 
centrate your advertising in those McGraw-Hill publications 
that serve your major markets. Your advertising there goes 
directly to the men who are making buying decisions... talks 
their language when they are in a business mood . . . clears 
your salesmen’s time for making specific proposals and clos- 
ing sales. 


ae, -Hill .. 
_&. IcGraw-Hi a 


we PUBLICATIONS @ 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 





MORE SALES TIME HERE 








PUT THIS HOPPER 
ON YOUR LIFT TRUCK 


iTSELF 


RIGHTS 


(TSF 
ITSELF 


i= (alr 
Cut bulk handling 
costs 50% or more 


It’s easy to cut costs with this hopper. 
Use it instead of a tote box for handling 
all kinds of wet or dry, hot or cold bulk 
materials. Pick it up with your lift truck 
. .. Move it to its destination . . . flip 
the latch and the hopper automatically 
dumps its load, rights itself, locks itself. 
One man does the entire job in a fraction 
of the usual time. Roura Self-Dumping 
Hoppers are built of 3" steel plate with 
continuous arc-welded seams. Five sizes, 
‘6 to 2 yard capacity, on live or semi- 
live skids with choice of wheels. Stand- 
ard models shipped from stock. Also 
available in stainless steel or galvanized. 


os r. 
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ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 


° 
| 
ER | 
WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your | 
! 
| 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan | 


| 
| 
| 
| letterhead and mail to 
| 
| 
= 





Numbers game. 
Easy to plgy. 

Goes between the city 

and the 

On the letter. 

It’s the 


state. 


zone. 

Makes your mail go faster. 
Ours is 36. 

What’s yours? 


Let everyone know, 


BUSINESS WEEK 
330 W. 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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U.S. Truck Production 


Thousands of Units 
120 


1957 


Date. Ward's Automotive Reports. 


1959 
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Shifting Into High Gear 


Truck production, often considered 
a good economic measure, shifted into 
high gear last November, and continued 
its accelerated pace through April, 
whose monthly output is expected to 
pass 111,000 units. This is a 49% 
increase over April of last year, and 
the highest monthly volume since 
November, 1955. 


Truck volume in the first quarter was 
the fattest in three years—309,000 
units, compared with 228,000 in the 
same period last year. With March 
output the highest since 1953, Chev- 
rolet racked up almost 33% of total 
production in the first quarter. Next: 
Ford, with 27%; International, with 
11%; and Willys, with 10%. 


Galvanized Steel Sheet Shipments 


Millions. of Tons 
5 


i 


1949 ‘50 ‘S51 ‘52 ‘53 ‘54 


"SS °56 ‘S7 “SS 


Dato: American Iron & Steel Institute; American Zinc institute, 


Building Boom Sets the Pace 


Galvanized sheet shipments in 1958 
rose an impressive 18% over 1957—a 
tribute to construction in a_ period 
when shipments of steel products de- 
clined 25%. Galvanized sheets ac- 


counted for 4.7% of all steel ship- 


ments, compared with 3% in 1957. 

About 75% of all galvanized sheets 
are used in construction, where activity 
continues at a brisk rate. The industry 
predicts that shipments will increase 
another 68% by 1967. 
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The day the water flowed like bourbon 


See heah, Doctor suh, Ah’m not 
expending twenty-five dollars an 
hour just to lie on this couch and 
tell you about the disaster. I want 
you-all to help me forget it. 


Well, how would you like to be 
the gentleman responsible for 
pourin’ fifty thousand gallons of 
aged Kentucky bourbon into the 
Carrie Nation Creek? 


No, Ah didn’t turn the wrong 
valve. But I’m the distillery official 
who bought the electrical control 
cable that went out of whack and 
didn’t activate the right valve. 
Everyone else said be safe... be 
sure... buy Okonite control cable. 
But no. I knew better. Look at the 
money we were goin’ to save using 
a product of the Adequate & 


Lotscheaper Cable Company. 

We saved it all right. An’ then 
—whoosh ! 

Suh?... What do you think 
happened? Man, they really gath- 
ered at the river that afternoon. 
Everyone fo’ ten miles around, ah 
reckon. They brought bowls and 
basins, buckets and Bathinettes. 
You couldn’t rent a rowboat that 
afternoon for less than thirty 
dollars an hour. 

The mayor swears to this day 
that a ten-pound catfish jumped 
into his boat and asked him fo’ 
an ice cube. 

Suh?... No, I’ll be all right. Just 
let me use that hanky a moment. 

Well, that evenin’ things got so 
bad that the Governor declared 


our county a disaster area and the 
Red Cross moved in with two 
tank trucks—one filled with black 
coffee and the other with Bipso 
Selzer. And the next morning ther 
were only about two people in the 
whole town who were capable of 
transactin’ business. 

Ah was one...and the other 
was the first gentleman | sent for 
after the disaster—our Okonite 
representative. 

Fired? No, suh, they did worse 
than that to me. They stripped me 
of mah commission. Ah’m the only 
Kentucky private in all the U.S.A. 





THE OKONITE COMPANY 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corporati 
Passaic, New Jersey 








where there’s electrical power... there’s OKONITE CABLE 









































In Management 


General Precision Equipment Advances 


Murray, Smith to Top Posts 


New men have moved into the two top spots at Gen- 
¢ral Precision Equipment Corp. James W. Murray, 
formerly head of GPE’s 
large contract research 
subsidiary, takes over the 
chairmanship from H. G. 
Place, and D. W. Smith 
moves into the presidency 
vacated by E. A. Link. 
Smith has been president 
of Kearfott Mfg. Co., a 
subsidiary. 

Like Murray, he was 
made a company vice- 
president last December, 
when the grooming for 
the switch began. Place 
is near retirement age, and Link is stepping out of the 
presidency to make time for other interests. He will soon 
lead an underwater exploration expedition in Jamaica. 

In other companies, these changes have been made: 

¢ Philip M. Dinkins, president of General Aniline 
& Film Corp., is now chief executive officer. Chmn. 
John Hilldring gave over the powers preparatory to his 
retirement at 65 next March. 

¢ Hugh Robertson, president and chief executive 
ofhcer of Zenith Radio Corp., has moved into the chair- 
manship, vacant since last May, and Executive Vice-Pres. 
Joseph S. Wright has been elevated to president. 

¢ George ™M. Bunker, chairman and president of 
Martin Co. ‘since 1952, has given over the latter title to 
William B. Bergen, executive vice-president, who now 
will be responsible for day-to-day operations. 





JAMES W. MURRAY 


Industry’s Jobs for Scientists, Engineers 


Increase by 9% a Year, BLS Reports 


The number of professional scientific and engineering 
jobs in industry has been growing at the rate of about 
9% a year, the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports in a 
study prepared for the National Science Foundation. 


By Jan. 1, 1957, there were 738,000 of them, a 28% 
increase in three years. 
Mathematics was the fastest-growing field. At the 


beginning of 1957, industry had 12,000 mathematicians, 
nearly twice as many as in 1954 and—for the first time— 
more than were working in academic institutions. 
The number of industry jobs in physics and the bio- 
logical sciences increased by 60% in the same period. 

Nearly two-thirds of the engineers in the aircraft 
industry were engaged in research and development in 
1957 (compared to about one-third for industry as a 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MANAGEMENT ON: 
@ P. 140—How Brunswick Met a Challenge 


From an Enterprising Rival 





whole). Aircraft also had the greatest increase in the 
number of technical employees (including technicians 
as well as scientists and engineers)—75% in the three 
years emphasized in the survey. 

For all U.S. workers, one out of every 32 was an 
engineer, scientist, or technician in 1957, compared to 
1 out of 100 in 1940. Most of these nearly 2-million 
technical employees were in private industry. 


Management Briefs 


Corporations should end long orientation and intro- 
ductory programs for young engineers and scientists, 
says the University of Michigan’s Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, after a survey of practices in 10 large com- 
panies. To keep the men happy, the bureau suggests, 
they should be given specific assignments shortly after 
they are hired, with company organization and policy 
explained on a part-time basis. 


Overtime compensation is given to employees not cov- 
ered by the minimum wage and hour law by more than 
half of the 434 companies responding to an American 
Management Assn. survey. Most common beneficlaries 
are factory first-line supervisors, but some companies give 
extra compensation for extra working time on all levels. 
Ten companies reported they reward top management 
for extra work, often granting additional time off rather 
than additional pay. 


Vorld Dryer Corp. will hire only salesmen over 50 
years old to sell its warm air hand dryer. The company 
says it has had bad experience with younger salesmen, 
that men over 50 are more serious about their work, more 
persistent in pursuing potential customers. The com- 
pany has no compulsory retirement age or pension plan. 


Continental Can Co. will acquire Fort Wayne Cor- 
rugated Paper Co., Indiana manufacturer of corrugated 
shipping containers and other corrugated paper products, 
if the latter's stockholders approve the transaction May 
27. In exchange for their Fort Wayne stock, they will 
get 496,000 shares of Continental common currently 
worth about $23-million. 


United States Gypsum Co. is buying the business of 
one of its suppliers, American Rock Wool Corp., maker 
of acoustical materials and insulation, for an “undis- 
closed” amount of USG stock, reportedly about $8-mil- 
lion worth. The deal is subject to ARW stockholder 
approval, expected at a special May 26 meeting. 


To promote employee participation in political action 
Monsanto Chemical Co. has created the position of di- 
rector, civic affairs. He will work with the company’s re- 
cently formed Policy Committee for Government Affairs 
in getting employees to the polls and in educating them 
politically—on a nonpartisan basis. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRODUCTIONS, INC. PHOTOGRAPHED BY MEAD MADDICK 


No mystery with telegrams: Alfred Hitchcock, 
on location for **North By Northwest,” eliminates 


production delays with Western Union Telegrams. And 


the telegram is a written record...no mistake about it! 





Bowling King Regains Throne 


ae ae 
o¥ cs, 1 ‘ef 


BOWLING fad has enrolled 22-million 
U.S. fans, boosted Brunswick sales. 


By devising its own automatic 
pinsetter, Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender is recapturing its bowling 
business while diversifying. 


For most of its 114 years, Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co. has been the lead- 
ing U.S. manufacturer of bowling and 
billiard products. Most of the time, it 
has been quite complacently on top. 
But the last seven or eight years have 
broken its comfort and brought about 
some keen self-examination—the result 
of which, happily, has been a return to 
first place in its traditional field and 
some profitable diversification. 

The time of change began in 1950, 
when B. Edward Bensinger became 
president. Early in his tenure, it looked 
as if bowling and billiard equipment did 
not offer the lush growth prospects 
Brunswick was after, though both were 
profitable businesses. So to find this 
growth, the company expanded into 
new fields—-gymnasium equipment, 
school furniture, aircraft and missile 
components, and sporting goods. 

e Threat From AMF—Meanwhile, an 


enterprising rival, American Machine & 
Foundry Co., introduced automatic pin- 
setters to the nation’s bowling alleys 
with stunning success. Thanks partly 
to AMF’s promotion of the sport—and 
contrary to Brunswick’s earlier expecta- 
tions—bowling boomed. So to regain 
its lead, Brunswick developed and_mar 
keted its own automatic pinsetter—so 
successfully that last year it won the 
lead back from AMF by installing ap- 
proximately 52% of all the automatic 
devices that went into place. 

In the process, Brunswick has built 
annual sales volume from between $70 
million and $30-million in the late 
1940s to nearly $190-million in 1958. 
he most sensational example yet of 
the way it does business todav came last 
month, with a single order for $10-mil- 
lion worth of bowling gear—from Amer 
ican International Bowling Corp., a big 
chain of bowling alleys. Profits in the 
same period have climbed from around 
$2-million to $13.8-million. This is a 
major reason the stock has been a Wall 
Street favorite, more than doubling 
since its low this year. 
¢ Another Nuptial—Brunswick’s new- 
est move is into the manufacture of 


BOOM in schoolbuilding has brought need for new furnishings—so Brunswick developed ultramodern line. This is its model classroom. 
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Johns-Manville Sanacoustic absorbs up to 85% of room noise that strikes it 


Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings 
cost less installed than 10 years ago 


Yes—the cost of a J-M Sanacoustic® Ceiling is 
lower than 10 years ago! And you gain these 
advantages: Sound-absorbing mineral wool 
pads within perforated metal units give best 
sound control. Baked enamel finish cleans 
easily. Units snap into tee bar for tight, firm 
joints; simple to unsnap for relocating. Ceiling 


JOHNS-MANVILLE JM 


has high light reflection and is noncombustible. 
Continuing J-M improvements hold down first 
cost and upkeep costs. 

For data on all J-M acoustical ceilings send 
for “Sound Control.” Write: Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, New York 16, New York. In Canada: 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


DUCTS 








RESTING 


ON LAURELS 


AFTER SOLVING 


INVENTORY PROBLEMS 


If you, too, have inventory 


and need cash, solve your problem 


by using Douglas-Guardian 
Field Warehousing for an 
inventory loan with your local 
bank or lending agency. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 118 North Front Street 


New Orleans I, Louisiana 
MAgnolia 5353 


36 Offices throughout the Country 











(Advertisement) 





To a P. A. who still buys canvas 


* Case No. 582 is the experience of 
a large appliance maker (name on 
request). To eliminate lint marks on 
highly polished laminates, they replaced 
canvas gloves with Edmont No. 10] 
lint-free gloves of impregnated fabric. 
Result: The job-fitted Edmonts not only 
solved the lint problem but wore 4 times 
longer, cutting their glove costs in half. 
Safer grip and protection against sharp 
edges were also noted. 

Edmont makes more than 50 types of 
coated industrial gloves to fit the job. 
Use of the correct glove usually saves 
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companies, or their employees, 40% 
to 70% of glove costs. 

¢ Free Test Offer to Employers: 
Send brief description of your opera- 
tion, materials handled, temperature 
condition. Without cost we will recom- 
mend correct gloves and send samples 
for on-the-job comparison test. 


Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 


Edmont 2 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES Edmont 





hospital, medical, and scientific equip- 
ment, through a proposed merger with 
A. §. Aloe Co. of St. Louis, whose an- 
nual sales are $35-million in that field. 
Stockholders of the two companies will 
vote on the merger next month, and, 
if they approve, Aloe will become an 
operating division of B-B-C. 

To oversee future diversification— 
both through acquisition of outside 
companies and development of new 
products within B-B-C—the company 
will soon establish the post of business 
development manager. This new mem- 
ber of the management group will be 
responsible for giving a more coherent 
definition to the company’s activities. 
So far, the best formulation of its aims 
has come from Pres. Bensinget, who 
says Brunswick’s corporate interests lie 
in “recreation, education, and defense.” 
With the Aloe merger deal, “health” 
had to be added to the trinity. 


I. The Coming of Diversity 


Actually, B-B-C started diversifying 
out of bowling and billiard products as 
long ago as the turn of the century. 
The company at one time or another 
produced tires, radios, refrigerators, and 
phonograph records. 

But the real burst began in 1952. 

Partly because of Korean War curbs on 
construction, there was little prospect 
of expansion in either bowling or bil- 
liards. In addition, B-B-C’s plants 
weren’t running efficiently; at one plant 
the operating rate was so unsatisfactory 
management was thinking of closing 
down. And there was idle capacity. 
e Exploding Market—So Bensinger 
hustled around the country looking for 
business to fill his shops. He found some 
woodworking jobs and defense subcon- 
tracts, but with the future of defense 
work uncertain at the time, he wanted 
a more dependable livelihood. 

To start with, he picked the business 
of outfitting the nation’s schools, more 
because of the exploding school popula- 
tion than because of any relation be- 
tween that market and Brunswick’s ex- 
isting lines. The first step, in 1952, was 
to acquire Horn Bros. Co., makers of 
folding gymnasium seating, folding 
partitions, and related gym gear. 
¢ Desks and Chairs—Next B-B-C in- 
vaded the manufacture of classroom fur- 
niture—an even more tempting field 
because of the boom in school construc- 
tion. The market was dominated by 
American Seating Co., which sold an 
estimated $15-million worth of school 
furniture in 1952. By bringing a fresh 
eve to the business, Brunswick was able 
to challenge American Seating in much 
the same way as it was being challenged 
in bowling by AMF. 

After sinking $300,000 in research 
on marketing and design, B-B-C intro- 
duced its almost revolutionary new line 
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On the Connecticut Turnpike, 
they paved with 


CONG 








ele 


...got better night visibility at no extra cost! 











Improved traffic pattern with high light level. 


Connecticut Turnpike experience 
shows it. On high-visibility highways, 
drivers pass freely, don’t crowd center 
lines, don’t string out. The traffic 
capacity of the highway is increased. 


The world’s longest lighted highway 
shows another big advantage you 
get with concrete. The extra high 
night-visibility level on the heavy- 
duty, lighted section of the Con- 
necticut Turnpike comes from the 
very nature of concrete. Dark- 
colored pavements absorb light. 
Concrete reflects it. 

American Standards Association 
recommendations for standard light- 
ing practice show lights are twice as 
effective on high reflectance surfaces, 
like concrete, as on dark surfaces. You 
get double the light—or you can use 
up to 50% fewer fixtures, still get 
recommended lighting levels. And 
you cut the electric bill—up to $720 
per mile per year. 


And with concrete, initial cost 

moderate—often lower than for 
other pavements when costs are 
based on load-carrying capacity. 
Maintenance cost will run as much 
as 60% lower than for asphalt. You 
get a 50-year-plus service life. Little 
wonder that concrete is the preferred 
pavement for heavy-duty roads like 
those on the new Interstate System 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 








IT PAYS TO 
CALLIN A 
BUSINESS SUIT 
WHEN YOU 
CALL ON A 
BUSINESSMAN 


Business is no “cloak and dag 
affair of secret passwords and 
mysterious approaches. Th¢ 
for “getting in” is quite sim] 
Important doors open readily 
man who comes calling dress¢ 
as businesslike as his missi 

it works just as well for 
management advertising, t 
just the right size and fit 
here in Business Week... f 
management only, by subscri 
only...strictly business-tail 
120 editors concentrating 
nothing but news for business 1 
Why wouldn’t your own cust 
and prospects insist it’s 
“most useful” of any news 
or general-business magazin« 
management readership fo 
advertising dollar, too. 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


YOU ADVERTISE in 
BUSINESS WEEK 
WHEN YOU 

WANT TO INFLUENCE 
MANAGEMENT MEN 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine 











PAYLOADER 


A 


indoors and outdoors 





Most foundries find that smaller 
“PAYLOADER” tractor-shovels best 
meet their needs. But in this one 
a big 4-wheel-drive model is just 
right. “I couldn't -have bought 
equipment better fitted to the job 
if I had paid twice as much,” says 
Don LaTulip, the owner. 


Four times a day it works indoors 
scooping up the hot sand, gagger 
rods and scrap from the pouring 
floor and dumping it on grizzly 
bars. Outdoors it picks up and 


‘HOUGH ~~ 
i 


‘ oO THE FRANK 6G. HOUGH CO. (mh) we 
LIBERTYVILLE, MirwOors 
a SUBSIDLARY — INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY Company 
Send data on the 
i Street 
Complete PAYLOADER line 
# and attachments City 


BW . . 
irEPePeepereeepEeOeOO OL EET lle 
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loads out the cupola drops and 
waste, including 1!4 ton slag 
skulls, also levels the waste dump 
and does crane and carrying work. 


There is a proven size and type in. 


the complete “PayLoaDer” tractor- 
shovel line that will just fit the 
tough handling jobs in your plant 
or yard, Carry capacities from 2,000 
to 12,000 Ibs., plus crane hook, lift 
forks, pick-up sweeper and snow 
plow attachments. A Hough Dis- 
tributor is ready to serve you. 














State 


5- 








of school furnishings—in tubular steel 
and plastic laminated wood—at a Na- 
tional Assn. of School Administrators 
meeting in early 1953. Immediately 
afterward, it got a big order from Ha- 
gerstown, Md.—an order for which it 
was so unprepared that “we had to fill 
it by hand,” according to J. J. Stefan, 
head of B-B-C’s School Equipment Div. 

In 1954, furniture orders outstripped 
capacity so far that manufacturing had 
to be subcontracted. Since 1955, 
B-B-C’s school furniture sales have 
jumped 70%, and last year, B-B-C 
claims, it wrested second place in the 
field from Hevywood-Wakefield Co. 
Still, its $13-muillion sales were well 
behind American Seating’s approxi- 
mately $20-million. 
¢ Future Hopes—Bensinger now as- 
pires to offer a full line of school fur- 
nishings. In 1957, Brunswick picked 
up Moduwall, Inc., which makes black- 
boards; a product of this marriage is a 
unit that can be easily raised, lowered, 
or converted to bulletin board, peg 
board, or wall easel. When Aloe joins 
the family, its hospital and laboratory 
equipment should be adaptable for sale 
to high school labs. 

The company also wants to use school 
products as an entree into the office 
furniture business. Its Chicago head 
quarters has been fitted out with adult- 
sized versions of production-line school 
furniture 
e Goods for Games—Early in 1958, 
B-B-C diversified again, this time by 
buying MacGregor Sport Products, Inc., 
an old-line maker of equipment for 
golf, tennis, basketball, baseball, ‘and 
football. MacGregor brought in some- 
what more than $18-million last year, 
and under the new ownership it has 
introduced a new liquid center golf ball. 

The company still does some of the 
defense work scraped up by Bensinger 
in the early "50s—enough, in fact, to 
account for about 8% of total gross. 
Mainly, it consists of making honey- 
comb parts for planes and missiles. Last 
year B-B-C bought a small West Coast 
producer of plastic structures to contrib- 
ute to its defense efforts. 


ll. Bowling First and Last 


For all the variety of its diversifica- 
tion, much more than half of Bruns- 
wick’s revenue still comes from bowling 
and billiard products. Billiard tables 
were the first item introduced by John 
Brunswick in 1854. By the end of 
World War II, though, billiards didn’t 
seem to have a very bright future. The 
game was confined pretty much to 
pool halls and men’s clubs. The com- 
pany tried manfully to popularize the 
game as middle-class recreation, by 
opening modern billiard parlors without 
bars, but the effort didn’t work. 

Brunswick felt somewhat the same 
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Supplier? 


sess widely recognized reputation as a principal supplier to practically all 
of the country’s major industries may sometimes obscure the fact that we 
ire also a 125 million dollars per year customer. 


Through almost half-a-century in this role of being both supplier and 
customer we have learned that all parties involved must be working toward 
the same goal—making tomorrow’s products better than yesterday’s; and 
creating new products which will deliver more in terms of efficiency, safety, 
and enjoyment-of-living for millions of people. That is how we define our 
responsibility to our own customers—and it is, in turn, the objective of the 
more than 5000 suppliers who serve us. 


Close cooperation with suppliers and customers has been a characteristic of 
the Eaton organization since it was founded. This spirit has played an 
important part in the many contributions which Eaton has made, and is 
making, in a wide range of industries—industries whose products are better 
and longer lived as a result of this combined effort. 


We would like to tell you more about Eaton activities and products. Send 
for our new illustrated booklet. 








EATON PRODUCTS 


Engine Valves * Hydraulic Valve Lifters 
Tappets * Valve Seat Inserts 
Jet Engine Parts * Hydraulic Pumps 
Motor Truck Axles * Axle Shafts 
Truck Transmissions * Trailer Axles 
Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings 
Powdered Metal Parts * Stampings 
Heater-Defroster Units 
Automotive Air Conditioning Systems 
Fastening Devices * Cold Drawn Steel 
Spring Lock Washers * Gears 
Differentials * Speed Reducers 
Centralized Lubrication Systems 
Variable Speed Drives 
Leaf and Coil Springs * Forgings 
Dynamatic Drives and Brakes 
Eddy-Current Dynamometers 
Control Wire Assemblies 
Magnetic Clutches * Plastic Parts 
Hydraulic Control Valves 


] 


EAT ON MANUFACTURING COMPANY > General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


EATON PLANTS: CLEVELAND * MASSILLON-* MARION © DETROIT « SAGINAW « VASSAR © BATTLE (CREEK © MARSHALL * LAWTON « 
KALAMAZOO ¢ LACKAWANNA © KENOSHA © MILWAUKEE ¢ LOUISVILLE « RICHMOND, INDIANA 


COLDWATER 


LONDON, ONTARIO «* SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 








LOS ANGELES’ 
finest 


Industrial Center 
Planned and Restricted 





10 minutes from center of city. Located 
on Golden State Freeway. Home of 
many national concerns. 


COURTESY TO BROKERS 


Write for Free Brochure 


GRAND CENTRAL 
INDUSTRIAL CENTRE 


P.O. Box 3157, Grand Central Station 
1100 Airway 


GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 










pocket pal to 
those you sell! 


Promote new business... gain favor 
of distributor-dealer salesmen... 
sharpen your direct mail program. 
Monthly Planning Schedule” is 
personalized for customers and pros- 
pects — just what you've been looking 
for! We handle the mailing! 
Learn more about these business 
boosters... call or write. 


/§ ff ‘j - 
Leh jury 
yf 





SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT. COSHOCTON, OHIO 


Sales opportunities open for quoli- 





fied men in selected areas — inquire. 
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way about bowling. Like billiards, it 
was profitable but lacking in glamor. It 
won new fans during World War Il, 
but since then there had been little 
promotion. Alley operators were book- 
ing their lanes in advance to bowling 
leagues instead of trying to attract the 
general public. They had constant dif- 
ficulty hiring and trying to keep pin 
boys. 

¢ Late to Start—Perhaps because 
Brunswick was too close to bowling to 
visualize the potential, the company 
did not react at once when, in 1952, 
AMF launched its efficient automatic 
pinsetter. One reason may be that an 
earlier AMF automatic machine had 
flopped. At any rate, when AMP's 
device caught on fast, Brunswick went 
to work to meet the new rivalry. Its 
engineers devised a prototype automatic 
pinsetter and went to Murray Corp. of 
America for help in financing and de- 
veloping. Murray bought a half interest 


in the machine and subcontracted 
manufacturing to Otis Elevator Co., 
because its own facilities were not 
readily adaptable. The first machine 


was sold in April, 1956. ‘Two years ago, 
Brunswick bought Murray Corp.’s inter- 
est, and recentiy it revealed plans to 
build the machine itself instead of relv- 
ing on Otis. 

Last year Brunswick installed more 
pinsetters than AMF. It has a seasoned 
sales staff, and as sales arguments, it 
points to its years of experience in bowl- 
ing. It also claims that its pinsetter 
needs less servicing. But its principal 
pitch is that Brunswick machines are 
sold outright to operators; AMF dis- 
tributes its Pinspotters only on lease, 
usually on a 10-vear deal. Brunswick 
pinsetters are sold for $8,100, with a 
$500 downpayment and further pay- 
ments based on lines—the number of 
games played in a lane. If that figure 
exceeds 10,000 a year, it begins to be- 
come advantageous to buy instead of 
lease. If yearly lines run 15,000 to 
20,000, for instance, an operator can 
pay for his automatic machine in 34 
to 5 years; on a lease deal, he would 
continue paying. 

Now that Brunswick’s automatic pin- 
setter has been so successful, observers 
speculate that AMF might offer the 
Pinspotter for outright purchase, too. 
¢ Europe-Bound—Though each ma- 
chine brings the maker a healthy sum, 
the real profits come from supplies and 
services—usually provided by the com- 
pany selling the device. These include 
installing the alleys and selling pins, 
balls, shoes, and maintenance equip- 
ment. This is why both Brunswick 
and AMF do everything they can to 
promote the sport. Now they are try- 
ing to convert Europe. Brunswick has 
a deal to set up alleys in J. Arthur Rank 
movie houses closed by TV competi- 
tion in Britain. END 








He’s Demonstrating 


PLASTISOL 


THE NEW ALL-PURPOSE 
CARBON PAPER 





Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific, inc., Duarte, Calif 





(at your next meeting 
1 BIG picture 


will be worth 10,000 = 


... this new t 
VU-LYTE II 
shows BIG, clear | 
pictures ona | 
screen or wall. 
No slides are 
needed. 













} Beseler’s VU-LYTE II is Kw 
Opaque Projector projects 
your charts, maps, papers, your 
watch, this magazine, anything. 
It projects instantly, in full color or black 
and white, to a meeting of from 4 to 400. 
The VU-LYTE II is simple, quick, 
precise. It is your most effective aide to 
successful business communications. 








me Se 
Write fora Free 
Demonstration, | 
and ask for § 
the brochure: § 
“11 Checkpoints i 
For Better Vis- 
ual Meetings”. 
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Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc, 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO...... 37 
Agency—Houck & Co., Inc. 
THE OKONITE CO. ......--.-esceeseseseee -- 137 
Agency— 


Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA commee.. ay bovcedhes 124 
Agency—Bert 8. Git Inc. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. ... 
Agency—Bond & Starr, Inc. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSN...... eocees 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 


REMINGTON RAND, DIV. OF SPERRY 
AMD TIED dccdebocvccccccccccceceses 
ardner Adv. Co., Inc. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. ..........--..--10-18 
Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 


ROCKWELL MFG. CO.......6-eeseececeers 88 
Agency—Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 


ROURA IRON WORKS ........-6.0ecccnseeee 136 
Agency—Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
SHAW-BARTON  .........5 cece cence ewe eweneee 148 
Agency—Bayless-Kerr Co. 
SHELL CHEMICAL —. Setshoecoees 2nd Cover 
Ageacy—J. Walter Thompson Co, 
SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. ............ 93 
Agency—Henry A. Loudon Adv., Inc. 
SOUTHERN ay gt so CB.. ..c0ees coe FO 
Agency—Doremus 
STANDARD ened CORP. .ccccccocce 118 
Agency—Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, Inc. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, DIV. INDUSTRIAL 
PLANNING & DEV. ..... 2... .ceceeenues 
Jacobs, Inc. 
THE TORRINGTON CO. . cealiele'auaiaham eee 
Agency—Hazard Adv. Co., Inc. 
THE TRAME CO. ....000scc.sccvccccsecess 66-67 
Agency—Campbell- -Mithun, Inc. 
UNITED AIR LINES..... 2.0.5.6 cc cceeweenes 47 


Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
warep ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS, be 


UNITED FOOD MANAGEMENT SERVICES... 62 
Agency—Carr Liggett Adv., Inc, 


UNITED oraree ENVELOPE CO. ....--0--- 38 
Agency—Wm. B. Remington, Inc. 


UNITED Rorvetig RUBBER CO........-.5--- 133 
Agency—Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, 


Inc, 
UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. .......... 14 
Agency—Tobias, O'Neill & Gallay, Inc, 
VIRGINIA suserace & POWER CO. ....... 16 
Agency—Cargill, Wilson & Acree, Inc, 


WaaneR SLECTaIC CORP. ...ccccccccces++ 38 
gency—Arthur R. Mogge, Inc, 


WEIRTON STEEL CO. ....... eovcecsececes-+ 63 
Agency—Campbell-Ewald Co. 


WESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD ............ 12 
Agency—Honig-Cooper, Harrington & Miner 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO.........139 
Agency—Benton & Bowles, Inc, 

Weeremeueres By tay 45 = geainatinas 
Agency— & Ross, Inc. 


Hoa escrogem - se pkiv eens es eSaenenonseeesess 44 
Agency—Erwin "Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc 
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Pittsburgh 22......John R. Thomas, Oliver Bldg., 


Continental Bldg.. 


Dougias 2-4600 ? 
a aS Edward Lag . McGraw-Hill 
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Frankfurt....... R. Zeynel, 85 Wi 
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THE TREND 





Time to Stop Playing Games 


The Senate of the United States is as much 
entitled to a little innocent fun as any other legis- 
lative body. And when a majority of the Senate 
belongs to the opposition party, Presidential ap- 
pointees can expect a certain amount of hazing 
before their commissions are confirmed. 

But in the past couple of months the Senate’s 
approach to confirmations has taken on a definitely 
ugly tone. What started as a few partisan potshots 
has turned into something that looks very much 
like an organized campaign of obstructionism. 

In the case of Clare Boothe Luce, ambassador- 
designate to Brazil, the whole thing got out of hand. 

Lewis Strauss, Pres. Eisenhower’s choice for 
Secretary of Commerce, has been more successful 
in holding his tongue, but he, too, has been raked 
over unmercifully, and his confirmation has been 
stalled off from week to week on one pretext or 
another. Less publicized but equally embarrassed 
are some 70 other appointees who have been kept 
dangling while the Senate has its fun. 

It’s high time that the Democratic leadership in 
the Senate pulled up its socks and exerted some 
control over this situation. The Senate is not asked 
to certify that Strauss is a lovable man or that it 
agrees with everything that he has done in the past. 
Its sole duty is to determine whether or not he is a 
public-spirited man who is qualified for the job. In 
the light of Strauss’ record that is beyond question. 

The real issue here is simply whether or not a 
President is entitled to designate his chief assistants. 
No Senate, however partisan, has ever seriously 
challenged this right, and the present Senate obvi- 
ously does not intend to. It has been indulging 
in a little partisan politics, which is all right within 
limits. The trouble is that the game has now gone 
too far. It is making the U.S. look silly to the 
rest of the world. It is making good men more 
reluctant than ever to leave the security of private 
life for public service. And it is distracting the 
attention of an Administration that has, Heaven 
knows, enough important things to worry about. 


Premium on Moderation 


A vital ingredient for national labor and eco- 
nomic well-being—a spirit of moderation and rea- 
sonableness—was sadly lacking as the steel industry 
and its union sat down together this week for the 
start of the fateful 57 days of bargaining that will 
end either with a strike or a new contract. 

The United Steelworkers is anything but mod- 
erate in its demands that would add more than 
half a dollar per hour to already heavy employment 
costs. Nor is the union’s president, David McDon- 
ald, being reasonable when he pledges to steel- 
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workers an even better settlement than the expen- 
sive one in 1956. 

The industry, on its part, has set up an unrealistic 
target—even for the start of bargaining—by propos- 
ing a wage freeze. 

Hefty demands and fighting words are common- 
place in hard bargaining situations. But this time 
of economic recovery and inflation worries is not a 
time for the commonplace. Something more en- 
lightened is needed at negotiation tables. 

Pres. Eisenhower recognized this when he urged 
moderation in steel bargaining, and when he later 
said flatly that the industry and union “must” 
bargain in such a way that steel prices are “not 
compelled” to rise. 

It would be a great mistake for the negotiators 
on either side to think that the President’s warning 
is an empty one. The country expects both the 
union and management representatives to address 
themselves quickly and positively to the problem of 
working out a settlement that meets the conditions 
he outlined. If the bargaining teams really get 
down to business, they may well be able to make a 
great contribution to the stability of the economy 
by announcing a solution ahead of the deadline. 

Eight weeks of deadlock would keep the nation 
in uncertainty and tension that would be harmful to 
orderly recovery. A fair settlement reached as 
quickly as serious negotiations on real issues will 
permit would be industrial statesmanship. 


Faux Pas 


“Better late than never” is an old saw whose 
truth is very questionable. Take the case of the 
belated decision to lift the limitations on imports of 
oil from Canada. 

Compulsory quotas on all oil imports were in- 
voked under the guise of protecting an industry 
that is vital to defense. This was a little specious on 
its face, but certainly it could not be argued that 
our welfare was promoted by handicapping Can- 
ada’s oil development; the oil under Canada’s 
prairie provinces would be among our most invinci- 
ble sources in case of war. 

The real point, though, is that we included Can- 
ada under the quota restrictions at a time when our 
relations with our neighbor could hardly be called 
better than touchy. Canadian oil should have been 
exempted, both in logic and in friendship. 

To rectify this now repairs the error in logic; 
it comes too late to salve the error in judgment. 
Moreover, Venezuela will only scream the louder 
now about “special treatment” for Canada (a com- 
plaint that could have been fended off if the 
Dominion had been exempt from the start). 
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Giant molds, filled with cherry-red molten steel, roll past a 
nearly completed electric furnace plant en route to soaking 
pits. United Engineers has served many of the country’s 

: leading steel producers on projects of widest scope—rollins 
1 V er mills, slab heating furnaces, sintering plants, and othe! 
equipment intrinsic to the industry. Each project demon 

f T l strates the cost and time-saving advantages in our coordi 
O ben ee nation of design, purchasing, expediting and construction 
‘ No matter what your project—steel mill or industrial build 

l ing, processing plant or power plant, gas plant or pipeline 

OTl Tal S our skills and creative ability can augment the engineering 
resources of your own organization. We invite you to shars 


our background of 75 years’ experience as designers, con 


struction engineers, and engineering consultants. 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors Inc. ¢« U.E.&C. (Canada) Ltd. * New York « PHILADELPHIA «+ Chicago 





KELLOGGS realizes 65% annual return on accounts payable 


investment with Burroughs Accounting Equipment 


Every morning, every year, the Kel- in high-speed posting of vendors’ ac- spokesman. “And the efficiency level 
logg Company of Battle Creek, Mich., counts and computing of check 
satisfies a voracious, world-wide ap- amounts. In swift distribution of pur- 
petite for cereal. Then turns to one of chase amounts. In keeping al/ accounts 


. Burroughs data processing equipment 
its biggest after-breakfast chores, ac- payable records on Burroughs equip- Shi: ne 


is maintained without additional per- 


sonnel and equipment.” 


; , and systems run the gamut from ac- 
counts payable—a formidable job made ment as crisply current as a_ brand- ‘ 


counting machines to the most ad- 

routine by Burroughs ‘typing Sensi- new corn flake. And in cutting costs. ae 
vanced electronic computer systems. 
matic accounting machine. ee = se : . 
We realize 65% annual return on our Demonstration 
investment for accounts payable de- office. Or write 
plus rapid-fire, jam-free typing—makes scription with our Burroughs account- 
Kellogg’s choice pay off handsomely ing equipment,” 


Just phone our local 
The high degree of mechanization— direct to Burroughs 
Corporation, Burroughs Division, 
reports a Kellogg Detroit 32, Michigan 


Burrough nd Sensimatic—TM’'s 


~—@ Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS 











